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ALCOA SAILS THE Df WA 
WUC 


You'll find enchantment everywhere in 


the Caribbean—from old schooners in 
West Indian harbors to cosmopolitan 
cities with a twentieth century accent. 
And there’s no finer way to see the 
Caribbean than on one of Alcoa’s many 
cruises. De luxe, air-conditioned pass 
ger ships sail every Saturday from 
Orleans on 16-day cruises to six colorful 
ports. New ore carriers with the finest of 


air-conditioned accommodations for 12 


passengers sail regularly on Caribbean 
cruises to Trinidad from Gulf ports. Com- 
fortable 12-passenger freighters sail from 
New York, New Orleans and Mobile on 
11-25 day vagabond cruises to a variety 
of Caribbean ports. For details see your 
travel agent. Or write for literature on 
all three types of cruises to: Cruise 
Dept., Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or, 
One Canal St., New Orleans 12, La. 
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Here’s the 


DU BARRY 


ROYAL 
FAMILY 





DuBarry’s amazing beauty aids blended with Royal Jelly give you complete com- 
plexion care around the clock. Instantly, constantly, they help banish age-lines and 


age-signs ... help your skin recapture and keep the bloom of a young, young beauty. 
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CLOUDSILK PEARLED  —~ 
FACE POWDER... 
Made with “powdered _ 
pearls” for a lovely, lumi- 
nous look. 3.50 : 


ray 
Oo 


Ne 
ROYAL NECTAR... 
Invisible, age-defying lotion 


to wear all day, under 


make-up. 5.00, 8.50 





ROYAL TREATMENT 
CREAM... — 
To soften and silken your 
skin all night, while you 
sleep. 5.00, 8.50 
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BARRY 
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ROYAL BALM. 
A soothing, smoothing 
lotion for hands and body. 
2.00 
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The Impala Sport Coupe—every window of every Chevrolet is Safety Plate Glass. 








EXCITEMENT RIDES WITH YOU every mile you roll in your 
new CHEVROLET. At rest or on the road, this sleek style-setter promises 


action, gavety, glamor—and it keeps its promises beautifully. Come aboard 


and take the key to the happiest traveling on the highway! 


One look at those saucy lines and you 
know this new Chevy’s ready to shove 
off for wherever you say. 

. Just name your course—a _ bustling 
highway, a tumbling mountain road or 
a side street to the corner grocery. 
Here’s the car with the kind of eager- 
going gait that turns any route into a 
pleasure cruise. 

You'll see what we mean the first 
time you feel the quick-sprinting torque 
of Chevrolet’s new Turbo-Thrust V8* 
whisk you up a steep hill. Or learn how 
this engine loves to shrink the miles 
out where they’re long and lonesome. 

















And you'll find still more to be proud 
of in the way Chevy takes the wrinkles 
out of aging roads. There’s a choice of 
two completely new rides—Full Coil 
suspension as standard and a real air 
ride* besides. Each is engineered to 
achieve a gentleness you’d expect only 
in the costliest cars. 

The plain truth is that you’re missing 
one of the most rewarding experiences 
on the road if you haven’t yet taken the 
wheel of this new Chevrolet. It’s an over- 
sight your dealer will gladly remedy. ... 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. *Optional at extra cost 
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NEXT MONTH. Holiday proudly announces an issue devoted to Nature’s America. Its 
forests, its waters and mountains, its wildlife will be presented in some of the finest 
photographs ever to appear in any magazine, and in articles by distinguished writers 


A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Wright Morris, Carl Carmer, Donald Culross Peattie, Rachel Carson, 





Jack Schaefer and H. L. Davis. It is an issue you will read and reread over many years. 
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So much 
more organ 


for the money! 


Lowrey organs 


start at SOO 


The Holiday, $995*, world’s greatest 
Lowest 


organ value 


two 44-n« 


priced spinet with 


te manuals and percussion effects. 


*All models slightly higher in Far West. 





See and hear how much the Lowrey offers. The helpful sustain 
feature and easy Lowrey touch-tabs encourage the beginner ... 
its wide range of voices fascinates the expert. And the Lowrey 


produces true organ tones as no other spinet can. 


Each Lowrey model is the finest organ in its price range. 

The Berkshire, $1360, with balanced twin concert speakers, 

five vibrato combinations and pedal sustain. The Lincolnwood, 
$1695, with creative keyboard extras like pre-set percussion and 
manual couplers built right in... the most advanced of electronic 
spinet organs. All models beautifully styled in a wide selection 


of fine wood finishes. 


See your Lowrey dealer. Ask him 


about the free home trial and 


& 


Say? 
LOWREY organs 


he Lowrey Organ Con 


easy budget plan. 


pany ° 7373 N. Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


Merrie England 

For those who know England al- 
ready, yourspecial issue(April HOLIDAY) 
is full of enjoyment and interest. I shall 
keep my copy with classics such as 
MacDonnell’s England, Their England 
and Gorer’s Exploring English 
Character. 

For those who do not, I hope this 
will encourage them to go and explore 
for themselves. It will certainly make it 
easier for them to choose what to do 
and understand the country and 
people. 


its 


SIR HAROLD CACCIA 
4mbassador of Great Britain 
Washington, D.C. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
LIANTLY WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
APRIL ISSUE, A MOST COMPLETE AND 
DEFINITIVE PICTURE. MAUGHAN’S THE 
PAGEANT OF ENGLAND WITH ARNOLD 
NEWMAN’S STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS IS 
A CLASSIC. THE HOLLYMAN AND AARONS 
PICTURES ARE FINE EVOCATIONS 
THE ENGLISH SCENE AND WAY OF LIFE 
THE HANDBOOK OF INNS IS THE KIND 
OF THING A TRAVELER SHOULD CLIP 

AND BRING OVER WITH HIM. 
R ARTHUR 
CHAIRMAN 
BRITISH TRAVEL & 
HOLIDAYS ASSOC 
LONDON 


ON THE BRIL- 


O} 


MORSE 


You will have no poverty of praise on 
the magnificent issue on England. It 
glowed. As an old Rhodes Scholar 
(Magdalen °48) and tender Anglophile, 
I cannot resist remarking some of the 
superb and subtle touches. These in- 
clude the editorial daring to include 
Pritchett, Maughan and Fleming on 
subjects which seem very close, but ac- 
tually manage to catch both the grand 
sweep and flint-hard facts of English 
character; the tough good sense to in- 
clude something on the mystique of 
English beer; the skill of C. P. Snow in 
making “the men of fission’ come 
through strong and clear. The pho- 
tography is eerie. Not only does it catch 
the trimmed, hazed landscapes of the 
country, but it becomes sharp and pre- 
cise on the crowded elegance of Lon- 
don. And, finally, the short posthumous 
piece of Joyce Cary’s shows so cleanly 
his own great heart and sense and, by 
some odd law of literary refraction, the 
same qualities of Englishmen. 

The whole thing was finely wrought. 


I thank you. 
EUGENE BURDICK 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Receiving Ho.ipay’s English issue 
would have been a pleasure on any 
other day than St. Patrick’s Day! The 
only way you can win my heart again 
is by sending me on St. Patrick’s Day 
next year, an issue devoted to Ireland. 


MRS. RODMAN FOX 
Easton, Pa. 


April Houipay is the best issue ever 
published. The illustrations are museum 
pieces and the cartoon for The Chilly 
Lovers is priceless. 

JACK W. DENIS 
Brentwood, Tenn. 


Congratulations to you and your 


colleagues on the beneficent job you 
have done in strengthening Anglo- 


JUNE 


American friendship. In this day and 
age it is refreshing to find the contents 
of a magazine devoted to things of good 
repute and otherwise treating human 
idiosyncrasies with compassion. 


PHILIP GORDON-MARSHALL 
Bristol, England 


Apart from the excellence of the 
production, it naturally delights us to 
see the beauties and history of our 
country so admirably presented. 


SIR HUGH STEPHENSON 
British Consulate General 
New York City 


What a wonderful, wonderful, won- 
derful job! It is only because | detest 
extravagant statements that I refrain 
from calling it the best thing written 
about our island cousins since the 
“demi-paradise” speech in Richard 11. 


JEROME WEIDMAN 
Westport, Conn. 


The Chilly Lovers is interesting, but 
Mr. Menen belabors his point. After 
all, nobody knows how “chilly” Eng- 
lishmen are and a negligible proportion 
of them go to public schools—Eton, 
Harrow, It is true that public 
school graduates and the British upper 
classes in general are taught not to dis- 
play their emotions, but that doesn’t 
prove they haven't any. As | remember 
the Victorian Age, there were a great 
many goings on that do not at all sup- 
port Mr. Menen’s theories. However, 
the article appears to be amusing. 


etc. 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 
New York City 


Your Pageant of England pictures 
are beautiful testimony that the finest in 
photography can be the finest in art. 
Your artists have combined the skill 
and vision of Constable with that of 


=mbran 
Rembrandt H. H. ROBINSON 


Augusta, Kans. 


I have always enjoyed the writings of 
Clifton Fadiman, but he need not use 
the phrase, “by one who has never been 
there,” since it is obvious that he has 
not. There is something lacking in his 
story. He does not touch upon the real 
England or the people there. I would 
that he might visit England, then his 
story would have flavor, authenticity 


and warmth. 
d warmth. jeten JANE LAMBRECHTS 


Portland, Ore. 


@ Mr. Fadiman’s assignment was to 
depict England as it appears to one 
who knows it on/y through its liter- 
ature. All the other articles in the 
issue were written by those who 
know the “real England.”—Ed. 


East is East 


As Boston is the hub not only of the 
East but the whole world, I enjoyed The 
Effete East (March Ho.ipay) very 
much. Boston and the East have been 
grossly maligned so frequently it is a 
pleasure to read a complimentary ar- 
ticle. Good for Hotipay. The old East 
has a lot of gimp left in it. 


JOHN B. HYNES 
Mayor, City of Boston 


Continued on Page 6 














WEST COAST—Family fun comes inexpensively on miles of white sand beaches bordering blue Gulf of Mexico. 







What every family should know about a 


Florida vacation... and what it costs 


Have no more doubts about the cost of a 
family vacation in Florida. Here’s proof that 
you need not spend more on a holiday here 
than you would on an ordinary vacation any- 
where else. Of 5,483 visiting families surveyed 
last year, 60% reported spending less than 
$10 daily, per family member, while enjoy- 
ing life in Florida. 

Actually, what you spend is up to you. 
With so great a variety of resort regions to 
visit, so wide a choice of places to stay—you 
can practically write your own ticket. And, 
regardless of how little you spend, you'll have 
a million-dollars’ worth of fun in Florida 
where there are so many cost-free pleasures. 


FREE! New 100-page FLORIDA VACATION GUIDE 
Information packed. 143 color illustrations. Maps. Tells you what to see and do. Mail the coupon now! 


Good times come naturally as you play 
on broad, breeze-swept beaches or swim in 
refreshing waters. Nowhere else will you find 
anything to compare with boating in Florida. 
It’s a thrilling everyday sport on inland lakes 
and rivers or on shining seas where you troll 
for “fighting” fish. 

Just think of the wonderful sights you see! 
The lush beauty of the subtropics, towering 
palms, extravagantly colored flowers and rare 
birds. Plus historic sights and vivid attractions 
by the hundreds. 

Discover what a vacation “buy” Florida 
really is. Read all about it in the free, new 
100-page Florida Vacation Guide book. 


Fiorida 


YEAR 'ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 


EXECUTIVES: For full factual story on Florida industrial advantages, write: Development Commission, Dept. 1, on your business letterhead. 
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Most complete Florida guide available. 





NORTHWEST FLORIDA—Modestly-priced motels for vaca- 
tions line the Miracle Strip of beaches on Gulf of Mexico 





CENTRAL FLORIDA—H« 


lack 77 , 17 and ' 
provide prize hlack bass catches, swimming and wat 


, fhousands of fresh-water lakes 





GULF STREAM COAST 


coast region, as elsewhere in state, feature 


Man, hotels and motels in east 


SWINE POC ls. 


ST. JOHNS REGION Firelight fun on a beach picnic in North- 
east Florida. Such joys are yours for a song all over the st 


State of Florida ¢ Room 1701-S 


Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send free 100-page Florida Vacation Guide 

Name . ° 
Address . 

City Zone State 
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Indoor-outdoor “Comfy” 
in feather-weight leather with 
slender tapered toe. 

White, Panama, Red, 

Dark Blue, Black. 7-00 


DANIEL GREEN 


Cont! SLIPPERS 
DANIEL GREEN COMPANY ¢ DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK (Prices slightly bigher west of the Rockies) 
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[ absolutely love touring Europe 











in my very own 


and you will too—you'll even love 








what it says here in small print— 




















and that is—you can 
order a Renault here, 
pick it up abroad, and 
drive free as a lark 

all over Europe for less 
money than by train 
or plane! You pay low, 
tax-free Paris price! ee 


Choice of 8 models Easy 


| to bring heck home. The distinctive 4-door, 4-passenger Dauphine... 

| 
Details of repurchase unexcelled in its field for roadability, handling ease, 
on request. comfort — economy. Up to 43 miles per gallon! 


Right away pronto at once on the 





' 
| doublesee your travel agent, your =FRENAULT, inc. 

Renault dealer, or write for free 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
\ illustrated folder to Dept. H-3 In Canada: 1427 Mountain St., Montreal 25, P. Q. 
| B he efore you go read ELOISE IN PARIS, $3.50 at bookstores. (ELOISE, LTD., 1957) 
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Continued from Page 4 

The Effete East is an interesting de- 
velopment of the thesis that the concen- 
tration of culture in a geographical area 
is a sign of its quality. The smaller the 
area, the greater the culture. Wouldn't 
it be wonderful if all that culture could 
be concentrated in an area only thirty- 
five miles from the Atlantic instead of 
the present seventy. Then it would be 
twice as cultured. 

I had always thought culture a mat- 
ter of the human mind and spirit. I 
thought Frank Lloyd Wright was a 
cultured man, even when he was quite 
alone in the Wisconsin wilderness. | 
must have been wrong! 


WILLIAM G. LAW 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ Mr. Wright finds it necessary, 
though, to keep a suite at New 
York’s Hotel Plaza.—Ed. 


Conclusion Jumping 

Bill Ballantine, in his Key West and 
Havana Motor Tour (March Houipay), 
tells of sailing from Key West to 
Havana in a converted LSD and relax- 
ing on the sun deck 200 feet above the 
water, This I have to see! If there is 
any part of an LSD 200 feet above the 
water, I'll dive from it blindfolded. 


F. T. MCALLISTER 
Saint Joseph, Mich. 


@ Reader McAllister can save his 
diving prowess for another time. 
Approximate height is 50 feet.—Ed. 


Overwhelmed Owners 


We would like to thank Ho.ipay and 
Mr. Ray Duncan for including our res- 
taurant in the February A/buquerque- 
Santa-Fe-Taos Thrift Tour. The re- 
sponse through your magazine has 
been the most overwhelming we have 
experienced in our five years of opera- 
tion and it is difficult to express our 
appreciation adequately. 


MR. AND MRS. THORNTON CARSWELL 
The Shed 

Santa Fe, N.M. 

Due Thanks 

Marchette Chute’s fine article, Amer- 
ica’s Finest Library (March Ho.ipay) 
leaves out a matter of prime impor- 
tance. Both Joseph Cogswell and John 
Shaw Billings were giants in the con- 
ception and development of the library 
But the man whose genius made of 
these men’s ideas a building not only 
of exceptionally fine function but a 
monument to our culture was Thomas 
Hastings, architect. So devoted was he 
to his task that after the building was 
built, he felt it would have been better 
looking if a change were made in a de- 
tail of the portico. He left $100,000 of 
his personal funds in his will to make 


the change. 
EDGAR I. WILLIAMS, A.1.A. 


New York, N.Y. 


Views on “Cruise” 

Nearing the completion of our cruise, 
we wanted to let you know how much 
we enjoyed A Day ona Cruise in March 
Ho.ipay. We feel certain you were 
writing of our present cruise. 

MR. AND MRS. LOUIS SHERR 

aboard the Nieuw Amsterdam 

Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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promise her 
anything... 
but give her 
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Here’s a superb new exposure meter that’s not afraid 
of the dark, gives you exact lens settings for any 
light — sunlight, moonlight, candlelight, floodlight. 
No film is too fast for it, and it’s one of the easiest 
meters to use. No calculations to make, nothing to 


remember, push-button settings, instantaneous 
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. EXPOSURE METER 
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. the meter that 
shows the camera 
how to shoot... 





THE GREAT NEW 





( ;OLDEN 


ROWN 









exposed pictures ...Still® 


readings. Ruggedly built, it’s backed by a lifetime 
warranty. Ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 
G-E Golden Crown. It’s worth seeing . . . even on 
looks alone. For complete folder, write: Section 
583.106, Instrument Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany, 40 Federal St., West Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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ANY CAMERA, ANY FILM, IN ANY LIGHT 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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yh “PorTEO BF 
Mdson's Bay Company Jae 


NEW YORK. ©.Y. 


SINCE THE YEAR 1701 we have been ex- 
porting our fine Scotch Whiskies to North 


America. 


ORIGINALLY exclusively for the Company's 
executives, this rare Scotch Whisky is now 
available at leading liquor stores. 


100%. SCOTCH WHISKIES specially blended 
into extra fine, light and smooth Scotch. 


INCORPORATED 2npv MAY 1670 


HUDSONS BAY 


BRAND 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


86.8 PROOF 


BOTTLED IN SCOT 
Its Goodness Nev Vars 


IMPORTED BY HUDSON'S BAY 
COMPANY. INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 








by Bergen Evans 


While Clifton Fadiman is on a 
brief leave, working on a new Series 
of educational television films to be 
used in American schools, Party of 
One will be carried on by other dis- 
tinguished essavists. This month's 
guest columnist is Dr. Bergen Evans, 
peppery moderator of TV’s The Last 
Word, Professor of English at North- 
western University, and author of two 
definitive books on modern vulgar 
errors, The Natural History of Non- 
sense and The Spoor of Spooks. 

— Ed. 


@ Every age has its myths and de- 
lusions. Sometimes they are the pro- 
jection of fears. Sometimes they are 
hopes magnified. Often they are 
reassurances disguised as fears. The 
witches of old, for example, were 
scary, but they were far less scary 
than the actuality of the ignorance 
then prevailing. They at least gave 
evil—plagues, poxes and such—a 
bodily form upon which some ven- 
geance could be wreaked. (The eve- 
ning of the day on which some crazed 
old crone had been put to death for 
witchcraft, there must have been a 
solid feeling that now at last some- 
thing was “being done,” that “a 
start had been made.”’) 

Delusions take the color of their 
times. Ours are statistical, scientific, 
progressive. They must seem reason- 
able and factual, though they need 
not accord with the facts or even 
with each other. Their function is to 
reassure, to give us a comfortable 
sense of knowing it all and to offer 
what seems a simple remedy. 

Among the mass of current de- 
lusions two stand out. Though often 
spoken with conviction by one and 
the same person, they are contra- 
dictory. They are that there has 
been a great “upsurge” of religion 
in our times and that juvenile delin- 
quency is directly due to the failure 
of parents, especially to their failure 
to inculcate old-fashioned moral and 
religious precepts. 
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PARTY OF ONE 


Do you believe that religion in America is having a great revival ? 


That parents are to blame for juvenile delinquency ? 
i JO / : 


You're in for some sharp surprises 


No article of the popular credo is 
more often or emphatically repeated 
than that there has been “‘a great re- 
ligious revival” in the past few years. 
The beat generation, says Jack Ke- 
rouac, its prophet, is “‘the beatific 
generation.” “There is a religious 
boom on,” says Life with hearty 
finality. 

And at first glance this would 
seem to be so. A sample survey 
made by the Bureau of the Census 


in 1957 showed that 96 per cent of 


Americans “had religion.” Since 
this is 4.3 per cent more than pre- 
vailed among the Disciples and 29.3 
per cent more than in the Garden 





put the Pledge into the curriculum. 
After passing the largest peacetime 
military budget in anyone's history, 
Congress put “In God We Trust” 
on the currency. The Post Office 
cancels stamps with an injunction to 
pray. Billboards urge us to be de- 
vout, with a warning that failure to 
do so may result in divorce. The 
Navy attached a Saint Christopher's 
medal to its Vanguard rocket (to add 
“Divine Guidance’’). 

In most big cities you may dial a 
certain number and someone else 
will pray for you. It’s canned. The 
Recording Angel. We can take the 
waters of the spirit on the run, as 


Clifton Fadiman gets into the mood for guest columnist 


of Eden (if we count the serpent), it 
is an awe-inspiring assurance. 

Nor does it stand unsupported. 
Every place we turn today we find 
religion. The politicians have put 


“under God” into the Pledge of 


Allegiance to the Flag (although the 
clergyman who wrote the pledge in 
the first place didn’t think it neces- 
sary) and the school boards have 


JUNE 


Evans’ dissertation on delinquency, 


express trains scoop water up from 
troughs between the tracks. Rail- 
road diners give you a choice of 
printed prayers, free with the con- 
diments; there’s one for Catholics, 
one for Protestants, one for Jews; 
Mohammedans, apparently, must 
bring their own prayer rugs—and 
doubters their own lunch. 


Continued on Page 11 





To Introduce You to the New 


RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


: rca Victor |g 
THESE FIVE OR: ANY FIVE: OF THE PERRY COMO: WE GET LETTERS 


24 ALBUMS DESCRIBED BELOW 
FOR ON LY $3 OR [ RETAIL VALUE AS HIGH AS $24.90 ] . 


PLUS A SMALL CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 







...if you agree to buy five albums from 
the Club during the next twelve months 


from at least 100 to be made available 
ALL ALBUMS ARE 


12-INCH 333 R. P. M. 
LONG-PLAYING 


HIS exciting new plan, under the direction of the Book-of-the- 
I Month Club, enables you to have on tap a variety of popular 


music for family fun and happier parties . . . and at an immense 





saving. Moreover, once and for all, it takes bewilderment out of BRASS & PERCUSSIC 
' le) ace), cle) ') Es) 

building such a well-balanced collection. 

YOU PAY FAR LESS FOR ALBUMS THIS WAY—than if you buy 

them haphazardly. For example, the extraordinary introductory 

offer described above can represent as much as a 40% saving in 


your first year of membership. 


THEREAFTER YOU SAVE ALMOST 333%. After buying the five 
albums called for in this offer, vou will receive a free 12-inch 33's 
R.P.M. album, with a retail price of at least $3.98, for every two 
albums purchased from the Club. 


A WIDE CHOICE OF RCA VICTOR ALBUMS will be described each 
month. One will be singled out as the album-of-the-month. If you 
want it, you do nothing: it will come to you automatically. If you 
prefer one of the alternates—or nothing at all in any month—you 
can makes your wishes known on a simple form always provided. 
You pay the nationally advertised price—usually $3.98, at times 


$4.98 (plus a small mailing charge). 


SINGING STARS + DANCE MUSIC »« MOOD MUSIC «+ SONIC SPECIALTIES 
BROADWAY AND MOVIE MUSICALS + JAZZ + COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 



















































puaieniendaetinel —_ - : — ] 
c— CHECK THE FIVE ALBUMS YOU WANT. DO NOT DETACH FROM THE COUPON | 
» ’ THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB P104-6 | 
(] WE GET LETTERS Pern MARIO LANZA—STUDENT MUSIC FOR DINING [] THE EYES OF LOVE Hugo © ° Book-of-the-Month Club Inc. ; 
Como sings 12 standards PRINCE Hits from Romberg’s Melachrino Sain in hi-fi Winterhalter’s lush orches- 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
S'posin’, "Deed I Do, et« »p lus Lehar, Rodg- mood music. Tenderly, Sep- tra in 12 standards: Smok > sca ’ ¢ Th ; = 
e gy tier tember Sena. Charmaine. eke Bae is Saar a 2 Only Please register me as a member { The RCA Victor F pular Alt um ( lub and 
BELAFONTE Scarlet Rib- } ng tenor Have Eves for You. etc send me the five albums I have checked at left. for which I will pay $3.98, plus | 
| bons Matilda W aterbou L PETER PAN Original — . a small mailing charge. | agree to buy five other albums offered by the C | 
8 more. Folk songs, ballads, BING WITH A BEAT A Broadway, TV cast and Fi Ba my aminy cd Eddie within the next twelve months, for each of bre | 
spirituals ( shy jazz lark with Bob score Mary Martin, Cyril Oh! M, ~— . a ~ tionally advertised price: usually $3.98, at plus nm | 
Scobey’s Dixielanders. Whis- Ritchard, ete. ~s 7 See, ow 508 Thereafter, I need buv only four such albums in anv twelve-n 
+ + gas Reed pet pering, Exactly Like You 1 BOUaQ OF achesnane dae seaiaeiin ie hee t . i : ; r . r agen t . = poms 
HEARTS Dancy piano Pyke yee Biting UQUET BLUES — t vembership. may cancel my membership ar 
rhythm, on 12 ‘girl’ songs 10 more old-time evergreen Dinah Shore torch songs. 75> MOONGLOW Artie Shaw. five albums from the Club (in addition to those ix dir 
Nola. Laura. Cecilia, etc TOWN HALL CONCERT PLUS Blues in the Night, St. Louis A a ee y an offer). After mv fifth purchase, if I continue, for every two alk 
4 Blues, 10 others egm the Deguine, choose a third album, free | 
NEW GLENN MILLER OR- Louis Armstrong collec a Ag nesi, Star Dust, Nightmare, : ? ; : } 
CHESTRA IN HI FI Ray Mc em, with Teagasden, Bi- SWEET SEVENTEEN Ames “t 
Kinl Miller_stvied gard, Hodges, Hackett, etc ecthers siar 49 standente — Name } 
inley, new ller-styled rothers sing 12 standards [] INSPIRATIONAL SONGS | 
Lullaby of Birdland, On the , NCE WITH THE Little White Lies, I Don't George Beverly Shea sings 
ri io Snes fee Ge, is Tuese Suns : a show —— - hy, For Sentimental It Is No Secret, In the Gar- Address 
dance tems tunes, standards in “society” as asons, otc. den, He, many others Gi ‘ 
BRASS & PERCUSSION = dance medleys (] THE HEART OF HAVANA [| ALt-time FAVORITES “!} Zone State_ 
Morton Gould Symphonic Authentic Cuban cha-cha- Eddy Arnold’s folk stylings NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here 
Band, hi-fi showpiece 17 SHORTY ROGERS PLAYS chas by Orquesta Aragon. of Moonlight and Roses, . sits 
marches, with 8 of Sousa’s RICHARD RODGERS Modern Ideal dance rhythms, native Prisoner's Song, Missouri Dealer's N " 
best. Others by Goldman, jazz by combo and big band color Waltz. etc eaters .Vame 
Gould Stars Giuffre, Perkins, etc. es 
(| BLUE STARR Kay Starr || MAGOO IN HI-FI Myopic {ddress 
| JAMAICA Original Broad- THE FAMILY ALL TO- sings and swings torch songs: cartoon character in comic 
way cast, starring Lena GETHER Fiedler, Boston We Three, The House Is antics producing a wide va- Ci , — 
Hore. Complete Arlen-Har- Pops, light classics: Ravel’s Haunted, It’s a Lonesome riety of audio stunts for ity Zone State 
burg hit score Bolero, Clair de Lune, etc Old Town, etc. hi-fi bugs. 





PLEASE NOTE: Send no money. A bill will be sent. Albums can be shipped only to residents of the U. S., its 
territories and Canada. Albums for Canadian members are made in Canada and shipped duty-free from Canada 
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SO easy to > 
get to _ 


1 Nassau 


and the 
BAHAMA ISLANDS 


| ym New York 


Only 4 irs fre 
Florida 





Direct flights from 


Miami, Fort Lauderdale, Tampa-St 


Peters 
burg, West Palm Beach, Toronto, Montreal 
Daily nonstop service from New York 


SUMMER THRIFT VACATIONS 
7 DAYS..NASSAU 


for as little as 64 


(includes accommodations, 6 nights; break- 
fasts, dinner, sightseeing, entertainment) 


There’s a Nassau “Thrift Vacation” to 


as and bi 


per person 
plus transportation 


fit 


idget 





from NEW YORK every FRIDAY 
the 24,400-ton, fully air-conditioned 


5. s. NASSAU 
7 and 9 day cruises, $170 up 
2 days in Nassau—ship your hotel 
(No extra charge for stopover) 
INCRES NASSAU LINE, Home Lines 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


s.s. FLORIDA 


Leave Miami —Mon. -Fri. 5 P.M. 
Arrive Nassau—Tues. -Sat. —8:30 A.M. 
Leave Nassau—Wed.-Sun. — 5 P.M. 
Arrive Miami —Thurs.-Mon.—8:30 A.M. 


Round trip, $39 up 


. 3-day, all-expense cruises, $54 up 
(two days in Nassau) 
, P. & O. STEAMSHIP CO. 


: Miami 8, Florida 


Save time and money — | 


See your Travel Agent 
Send for FREE colourfully illustrated literature 


| NASSAU, BAHAMAS, 1 | 
: DEVELOPMENT BOARD : 
1 1633-34 duPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 
Please send free literature to: H-6-58 : 
1 I 
- NaMe. once cccccccccccccccccecescssserss - 
i 
ad ROBIE . cc cccccvecccececcccesesevcscces : 
: Di eicexdnewetaescee Zone... .State...... ~ 
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Continued from Page 8 

The largest and most up-to-date 
of our present hotel chains offers a 
veritable library of piety. To the 
Gideon Bible and a moving life of 
the president of the company, there 
is usually added a copy of Guide- 
posts, an inspirational magazine ed- 
ited by the Reverend Norman Vin- 
cent Peale and (at least in the 
chain’s most famous New York 
hotel) a Biblegraph which the guest 
may take with him. This last device 
consists of three joined cardboard 
disks which can be rotated in such 
a way that an arrow indicates vari- 
ous problems and days of the week, 
while, below, a number of slots re- 
veal the Biblical passage that, in the 
opinion of the management, is best 
suited to console or inspire the guest. 
Thus if a guest should be “*beset with 
temptation” on Monday, he is urged 
(Ephesians 6:11) to “Put on the 
whole armour of God” that he “‘may 
be able to stand against the wiles of 
the devil.” 

Religious books consistently head 
the best-seller God (in the 
words of a Hollywood executive) ts 


lists. 


“box-office dynamite” at the movies. 
Cabinet meetings, alumni luncheons, 
bathing-beauty contests and foot- 
ball games are opened with prayer. 
So fixed indeed is the association of 
religion and sport that an atheist has 
been defined as one who when Notre 
Dame plays Southern Methodist 
doesn’t care which wins. 

Hymns crowd Rock ‘n’ Roll in the 
juke boxes (/ Believe. Count Your 
Blessings, Have You Talked to THE 
MAN UPSTAIRS ?—this last to be 
played “‘with a bounce’’). Fashion 
shows sometimes include nuns” hab- 
its, occasionally modeled by cute 
little girls. Praying dolls are a strong 
Christmas item, having almost re- 
placed that earlier craze, dolls that 
wet themselves. Novelty shops sell 
plastic place settings of The Last 
Supper and jigsaw puzzles of The 
Crucifixion. And religious statuettes 
are now as common in cars as wind- 
shield wipers, where, along with 
baby shoes, dice, toy monkeys and 
other objects of veneration, they in- 
sure safety by obstructing the driver's 
vision. At night some of these statu- 
ettes are illuminated, and by inter- 
posing a glare between the driver 
and oncoming traffic greatly in- 
crease his prospects of cashing in on 
the eternal benefits of his belief. 

The Bible is watered down into 
comic books. Communion is served 
buffet style. Baptismal fonts have 
running hot and cold water, and Sa- 
cred Hearts and crucifixes are fluo- 
rescent and “glow in the dark” 
(“Hot traffic builder,” says the man- 
ufacturer’s circular, “‘always in de- 
mand”). 
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MAKES YOUR 
COCKTAILS 
COME ALIVE! 








Your cocktails come to life, quite literally, when you 
use Noilly Prat! These superb French vermouths— 


Extra Dry for Martinis. Sweet for Manhattans— 


Try them straight —on-the-rocks. You'll enjoy them! 


DON’T STIR WITHOUT 


OW NE VINTNERS CO IN NEW Y Rk 
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are natural vermouths. They make a vital difference in your 


cocktails. And both are delicious to drink by themselves. 


TWO KINDS: EXTRA DRY AND SWEET 





The moneylenders have beendriven larity and of these not all are in a 
into the temple. Religion is enjoying state of grace. Thus certain captious 
a hard sell. There are no campaigns churchmen have pointed out the 
any more, only crusades. Dick Nixon curious fact that only about one- 
hails piety as “‘our greatest national quarter of the money which income- 
resource.” Poltergeists, supernatural tax returns say was given to the 











Ray-Ban Sun Glasses give 


you unequalled glare protection. 


| You not only look your best appearances, weeping statues, magic church turns up in the collection 
—you see your best. At right, rose petals and the like are as gravely boxes. 

the young lady is wearing presented in the newspapers as the Some religious authorities have 

the striking new “Smart Set”, horoscope or advice to the lovelorn. even asserted that there has been “a : 


a glamorous upswept Announcers, when they have sold wholesale drift away from religion.” 


their cosmetics and laxatives, sign At the Midcentury White House 
off by calling upon God to bless us Conference on Children and Youth, 
and urge us to attend “the church— _ it was decided that “half the children 
or synagogue” of our choice. (The of the United States are not reached 
*“synagogue” always comes in with — by any form of organized religion.” 
a slight condescension, a glow of The National Child Welfare Back- 
tolerance. But why not the mosque to-God Program of the American 
of our choice? Or ziggurat? Or kiva? Legion stated that “less than one 
Or, if it’s purely a matter of choice, third of all American children be- 
poolroom?) tween five and twenty years of age 
| In the face of such evidence, it have any regular religious training.” 
would seem impudent to doubt the Since many parents send their chil- 
deeply religious nature of our time dren to church who do not go them- 
were it not for one or two trifling selves—and it is inconceivable that 


style available in colors to 


match every costume. 


Look your best...See your best! 


BAUSCH & LOMB Bou bor SUN GLASSES 








The man at left 





is wearing new “Orion” 
Ray-Ban Sun Glasses with 
the famous Bausch & 





considerations. many parents go to church them- 
Those figures, for example. Since selves but make their children stay 
the full claimed membership of all away—it would look as if the church- 
the religious groups in the country going portion of the population is a 
adds up to only 60 per cent of the minority. 
population, one wonders who com- In 1949 Dr. Samuel Cavert, then 
prises the additional 36 per cent. Secretary of the Federal Council of 
And of the 60 per cent claimed by Churches, lamented that only 30 
the churches themselves only about _ per cent of church members went to 
a third attend church with any regu- church with any regularity. Will 


Lomb G-15 lenses. This 
summer make a pair of 
Ray-Ban Sun Glasses your 
partner in fun. Six 

smart new styles — wherever 
fine glasses are sold. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED NAME IN SUN GLASSES | 


don't bedevil dad... give him a‘devil’s 





for father’s day — June 15 
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CO ntrolled fa brics by Surprise your favorite Dad on Father’s Day...and 


please him all summer long with America’s smartest 


swimwear...Devil’s Cave by McGregor! Handsome, 
distinctive seahorse pattern on rich, washable cotton 
@ woven by Berkshire Hathaway especially for swimming. 


Dries quickly, opaque even when wet, strong and du- 


I | A T H A W A \ ; rable for dashin’ on the dunes! 
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Herberg, writing in the Jewish Com- 
mentary in 1950, said that less than 
a third of U. S. Jews “have even the 
remotest connection with the Syna- 
gogue.”” Some years ago Partisan 
Review conducted a survey of the re- 
ligious convictions of intellectuals 
and concluded that although there 
may have been a decline in their 
faith in doubt, there was no decline 
in their doubt of faith. That the 
situation has not much changed to- 
day is borne out by two recent find- 
ings. A survey by the Hazen Founda- 
tion this year found no religious up- 
surge among college students but 
rather an alarming lack of interest. 
An investigation by the New York 
Times revealed that, in the opinion 
of most Protestant clergymen inter- 
viewed, Billy Graham’s evangelistic 
crusade in New York in 1957—prob- 
ably the most thoroughly ballyhooed 
religious activity in our history— 
“had little lasting impact.” The Na- 


tional Council of the Churches of 


Christ in the United States fears that 
“our culture is in danger of becom- 
ing pagan.” 

This fear seems better founded 
than the opposing fear that the Devil 
will soon have to file a petition in 
bankruptcy. And one of the strong- 
est reasons for it is the very ferment 
of religiosity that the papers and 


news magazines continually play up 
J 


as evidence of our increased reli- Sweetest 
giousness. To exactly what this base performance 


blend of politics, piety and puerility ‘ 
is to be attributed, God alone knows. ; ’ value. m 
But if we have reached the stage America 


where it can’t be distinguished from - _ 
religion, we can have very little reli- 
gion left. 


In spite of the popular faith in our 
new Age of Religion, juvenile delin- . 
quency is often attributed to the 
decline of religion, and judges fre- 
quently make the headlines by re- 
quiring some young hoodlum to 
memorize the Ten Commandments 
orto attend Sunday school. More of- 
ten, however, it is insisted that delin- 
quent juveniles are the product of de- 
linquent parents. This is a smug gen- 
eralization that serves to relieve the 
utterer of any responsibility and, by 
implication, casts a warming halo 
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around his parents’ and his own Play this by ear for a moment: This world-famous British beauty averages 60,000 miles d 
head. It is rarely uttered by the par- without a major overhaul ... does up to 78 miles an hour ... gives 40 miles to the gallon... 

" Pe : i seats a family with hat and leg room to spare .. . gives 30 cu. ft. of carrying space with 
ents of convicted delinquents. 


back seats folded down. Yes, the 1958 Triumph Sedan (or Estate Wagon at $1899.*) 





1at di $s your 

Actually, there is even great un- sweetest performance value. Come for a guest-drive soon at your nearest dealer HW eons 

certainty as to what constitutes ju- going to Europe, send for our Overseas Delivery Brochure. STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR CO. 
venile delinquency. Much of what is 4-door 

now called that used to be called sedan only 
“‘boys will be boys.”” Half the youth- $1699* 


ful male heroes of fiction would cer- 
tainly be classed as delinquents to- 
aa . eat U.S. ports of 
day if they stepped out of the pages entry plus tazes 
7 7 White walls extra 


(slightly higher 
West Coast). 


1745 B’way, Dept. HS6¢, New York 19. 








cave swim set 








FATHER WEARS Men’s Devil’s Cave Cabana Set (white on 
black, blue, red; black on white), white terrycloth lining, $19.95. 
LEFT—“Prep” sizes, 14-20. Devil’s Cave Shirt (white on black, 
blue, red; black on white), $3.98. Boxer Trunks, $3.98. 
RIGHT—‘‘Wee” sizes, 4-12. Devil’s Cave Shirt (white on black, 
blue. red: black on white), $3.98. Boxer Trunks, $3.50. 
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of the classics and the police could lay 
hands on them. In the older world of 
fewer people and more space they— 
and their counterparts among the actual 
living—didn’t come as inevitably into 
with the law or their own 
kind as they would today. Some went 
to jail to be turned into hardened 
rogues; but most, after sowing a few 


collision 


wild oats (a jocular euphemism for 





being delinquent), settled down and 
often made good citizens. 

The commonly received “‘causes”’ of 
youthful criminality today were in- 
vestigated by a subcommittee of the 
United States Senate, which issued 
a special report in 1957 summarizing 
all previous studies—and rejecting 
almost every conventional explana- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 


Tt found invalid such widely as- 
sumed causes as poverty, poor housing 
and lack of sports and other recrea- 
tional facilities. 

If poverty were the cause of ju- 
venile delinquency, the committee 
pointed out, we, the richest nation in 
the world, should have comparatively 
little. But we seem to have, if anything, 
more than many poorer nations. 





The 
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to travel 


today | 


ASK FOR A PULLMAN TICKET! 


Your loca! Ticket Agent will help you these five ways: 1. Provide information 
on routes, schedules, accommodations and fares. 2. Make your Pullman 
reservations going and returning. 3. Assist you in planning stop-overs. 
4. Furnish your rail and Puliman tickets. §. Reserve a 


destination, if desired. 


Whether you travel for business or pleasure... 
alone or with others. 


.. you're taking more 


than a trip when you go by Pullman. You're 


Wa 


the day. For Pullman is as comfortable and 
accommodating as the finest hotel. No other 
form of travel offers so many important 


enjoying a relaxing change of pace that 
releases you from the cares and routine of 


extras—the immaculate, king-size beds... 





“‘rent-a-car’’ at your 


Pullman 


the privacy... the freshly cooked meals... 
the refreshments and pleasant conversation 
in the friendly club car. 


Whenever... 
wherever you go...travel by Puliman. You'll 
be as safe as you are in your own home! 





means comfort, 


safety, privacy and sieep 
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If slum housing were the cause, 
there ought to be a marked absence 
of juvenile delinquency in the hous- 
ing projects. But there is a great deal 
of it in the housing projects, where 
a new boy will often find a ready- 
made gang waiting to receive or 
harass him. 

Devout believers in the moral and 
“character building” power of sports 
(one of the most vociferous and ab- 
surd delusions of our day) never 
cease to urge organized and super- 
vised recreation as the sure cure for 
juvenile delinquency. But muscles 
can be used for ill as well as good, 
and the fatuous moral talk of the 
ordinary supervisor is hardly likely 
to increase a suspicious, sneering 
adolescent’s respect for authority. 
Studies have shown that delinquents 
are more interested in and more suc- 
cessful at sports and games than 
nondelinquents. They Jove clubs 
and recreational groups. In fact, 
says the subcommittee’s report, it is 
partly through his group interests 
and activities that the juvenile de- 
linquent gets into trouble in the first 
place. Nothing has closer teamwork 
and higher esprit de corps than a 
gang. 

That would seem to leave only the 
parents. It is easy to blame every- 
thing on them. 

When the experts—the psy- 
chologists and the psychiatrists— 
study a young criminal they are 
almost certain to find something 
wrong with his parents. The child, 
being a child of today, usually de- 
scribes his problem to them in terms 
of conflict with his parents (just as 
the young wretch at Tyburn two 
centuries ago, under prodding by 
the clergy, ascribed Ais crimes to the 
Devil). And the psychologists and 
the psychiatrists—like the clergy and 
the commissars—run the risk of ac- 
cepting the echoes of their own 
prompting as an unbiased confession. 

Of course, the setting of the de- 
linquent’s problem in terms of con- 
flict with his parents has some truth 
in it. Almost all of the pressures and 
restrictions of the world the child 
must live in come to it, at first, 
through the parents. It is the parents 
who must tell the restless growing 
boy that he is not to play with 
matches, not to break the neigh- 
bors’ windows, not to take too great 
liberties with the neighbors’ daugh- 
ters. 

The parents, however, did not 
create the rules, and to blame them 
for the conflicts that enforcement 
of the rules engenders is stupid. 
One has to ask whether the parents 
of our juvenile delinquents were 
negligent beyond the norm in train- 
ing them. Are more parents today 

Continued on Page 17 
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SMIRNOFF DRINKS (LEFT TO RIGHT) © VODKA MARTINI © VODKA & GRAPE JUICE + VODKA COLLINS KA HIGHBALL « \ 4 d SCREWDRIVER BLOO aA BULLSHOT (SMIRNOFF & BOUILLON) 


THE RAINBOW OF SMIRNOFF SUMMER DRINKS There's no end to the 
cool, refreshing drinks you can make with vodka. And there’s no vodka like Smirnoff for making 
them taste perfect to the last delicious drop. Its so easy! Just add a jigger of Smirnoff to your 
favorite fruit juice, mixer or soft drink. Smirnoff has no liquor taste. It loses itself completely 
in your Screwdriver or Bloody Mary, Vodka Collins or Highball... leaving their familiar 


flavors freshened, but unchanged. Alwavs ask at bars for Smirnoff, the vodka you drink at home. 


a 
the vodka of vodkas a 
Gem 77777710 
} ; 
, THE GREATEST RAME IN VODKA 


80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNION 









Our ONE SUBJECT PLA of study in Upper School 
(grades 9-12) has used ho roll 50 Develops con 
entratio ‘ ROT highest rating. 17 
mod ig ly eq od gyms ? indoor pools 
Splendid ' ‘ h record. Junior 
School (grades 4 5) ildings, gym 
pool. Housemothers SUBJECT 
PLAN book und catalog w 


Dr. J. . Wicker. 


Augusta Military “Academy 


Fork Union, Virginia 


The Friendly School Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Vall Ir. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8 20. Ac- 
credited; graduat eading colleges. All sports — pool, 

1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1200 
Catalog 


Col. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob 
lems —- successful college pre <= 
tion and general education 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual 
ized program to overcome difficul 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (4) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Facul 15; Emrolimeni 35; 5 ex perience 
Headmaster 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D 
Box Z-95 


OXFORD ACADEMY easantvine, w. 





ears 








Bordentown Military Institute 

Fully accredited College pret 
Aviation Outst: an lis g recor 
Boys taught how to study 
tion. All sports. Junior School. 7 
Catalog 


aratory and general courses 
of college entrance. ROTC 
lasses, individual atten 
7th year. Summer session 





l« 


Registrar, Box 226, Bordentown, New Jersey 


PGR ae d-) cy - 








MELITARY ACADEMY 
"At the Nation's Shrine” 


boy to enter leading 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Smal! classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep. Schooland Jr. College, fully accredited ;ages 12-20 
Allsports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
ROTC Catalog. Box T, Wayne, Pa. 


Prepare your 
colleges and at the 














Thomas Jefferson School 





no n for your son? Faculty all 
Harvard t I enters a good college 
Solid, thorough colleg ation. Hard work. No frills 
Cheertul roon Eexce Grades 9-12 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmasier, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 


Chauncy Hall School 





Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique “checking 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 48 countries. Enter June 


2 or Sept. 29. Write for catalog 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


ST. JOHN’S 








MILITARY ACADEMY 
, Where boys become self-confident men 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System rades 
7-12 pired teaching Smali classes, 
indi idual attention. Reading Clinic 
ROTC Fireproof dorms hospital, 
chapel All sports, including crew 
Summer Camp. 74th year. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 768, Delafield, Wisconsin 
Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi to Chi 
ago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof build- 
ings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs 


76 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, ‘Wisconsin 








Howe Military School 


Academic training in spiritual environment Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 


and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. 


Burret? B. Bouton, M.A., 868 sencnnahsetie Fees, Howe, Ind. 








Culver 

Ou Lake Maxinkuckee Devel 8 initiative, self-reliance 

poise, courtesy, character. Grad 8-12 horough college 
Accredited. Leadership training sports 


preparation 
ROT( Artillery, ¢ 
facilities. Catalog 


avaliry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional 


61 Pershing Terrace, Culver, Indiana 


Shattuck School 


Accredited 





Boys, Grades 9-12 


Balanced educational, reli 
gious, military program Preparatory, general. Sr. Basix 
ROTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Special School 

















STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
we —. — Ceselos write Supt. 
Staunton, Va. 
Basic COURSE. R.0.1.C. BY J 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. founded 1960 


KENTUCKY Mititary 
—{ [NSTITUTE ; 


A School wit 
winter tome 
Preparation for college 








in Florida 


under ideal climatic 





conditions all year. Winter months at 

Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 

1 America RK O.T.C. For fully illustrated 

atalog, and “Ww hy Florida” folder, address 
Jol. C. B. Richmond, Pres 

Box O “hha oll Ky. 





Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses 
Gr —_ 5-12. How-to-study training; remedial reading; in 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influence. Separate 


Junior School. All Summer School. I led 1909 


Catalog. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box BD, Chatham, Va. 


sports oun 


Charles E. Ellis School 


Girls, grades 6-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, 
art, music, home economics, secretarial. Small classes 
Guidance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 


urban Philadelphia. Sports, gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 


Arnold E. Look, Ph. D., Newtown Square 11, Pa. 





Grier School 


In the Alleghenies Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded schoo! life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool. 106th yr. Catalog 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 46, Tyrone, Pa. 








The Beard School for Girls 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation 
garten through high school 

XII. V activity 
building, 


Edith M. Sutherland, 565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Kinder- 
Resident students Grade IV 
program. New spacious classroom 


Vide 





Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Near New York 


City. Boarding — fifth grade to college. Strong college pre- 
paratory course. Music, Dramatics, Art, Modern Dance 
Excellent sports program. Riding. 8ist year. Catalog 


Address Registrar, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


. ’ * 

Oak Grove, A Friends’ School for Girls 
Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious, 
poseful Living. Music, Art, Speech. Grades 7-1 Inter 
national enrollment. Riding included. Trails and Indoor 
ring. Winter Sports. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 129, Vassalboro, Maine 


Walnut Hill 


College preparatory boarding school for girls, grades 9-12 
Superior scholastic training. Art, music. Country life on 
45-acre campus combined with cultural opportunities of 
Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
Bartram in Florida 


College preparation of highest standards 
ited. Graduates in leading colleges. Extra-curricular mu- 
sic, art, drama, tennis, pool and ocean swimming. Trips. 
Dances. Outings. Boarding dept. grades 7-12. Booklet. 

Ciga D. Pratt (Vassar), Jacksonville 11, Florida 


Girlis’ School 
Switzerland 


La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 
& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses. Al! sports. Op- 
tional winter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France. 


Also summer courses Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 


Pur 








Fully accred- 











Coed Schoois 





FARRAGUT 


College Preparatory —Naval Training 

Two separate schools: Toms River, NJ 
Petersburg, Fla. Accredited. Prepara 
1 for all colleges, government acade 
mies. Separate Junior Schools. Test 
ing, guidance. Sports, boats, bands 
Approved summer school and 
camp. Specify catalog 

Admiral Farragut Academy 
Box 0 Toms River, W. J. 

















Warren School 








Where boys over 13 with educational problems can le 
how to con¢entrate, gain confidence and ake uy 

College preparation. Individual and remedial programs 
celeration. Beautiful ca us. Nr. Princeton, Phila., N.Y -¢ 


Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir. 


Peddie 


College preparatory. Grades 7 
ited. Individual guidance; 
speaking required 
swimming 


Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 





12. Endowed; fully accred 
developmental reading: public 
Separate Junior School. All sports, golf 
280 acres. Summer session. 93rd year. Catalog 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 6-E, Hightstown, N.J 


EMPER 


Leading Military School for 114 Years 
Accredited: Highest Academic Standing 
Individual Attention to Each Student 
Grades 8-12. Junior College 
Modern Buildings. ALL Spo 
Write to Director of Adm 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
1168 Third St., Boonville, Missour 
Our representative will call with 
comt No obligatior 








ssions, 





rlete details 





Missouri Military Acad. & Separate Jr. 








School 70th yr. Gr. 5-12. Fully accredited. Essenti 
college prep. Sr ROTC rier dly, ir 
teachers. Small ¢ lasse s. Strong guidance a 

Riding. Golf. 30 acre lake. 5 athletic tents can 





pus. Cat. Col. C. R. Strib! ng, 1267 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 





Roosevelt Military Academy 


‘Builders of Men."’ An outstanding educational institu 


tion. Fully accredited; Noted Guidance Department; smal! 
classes; personal supervision; free tutoring; all sports; 
band; riding. Moderate rate. Grades 5-12. Catalog 


Colonel Gien H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, lil. 





Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence 


self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.—-Sr O.T 4 All ath 
letics: riding, pool. 80th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-6, Alton, Illinois 














. 

Pine Crest School 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Fully 
preparation. Coed. Nursery 
Languages. Art, music, 
visitors use own books 


accredited 


Emphasis college 
Grades 


12. Resident & day. 
_dancing. Sports, pool. Winter 
Catalog Mrs. Moe McMillan, 
1515 E. Broward Bivd., Ft. Leuderdale 4, Florida 


Cambridge School of Weston 


Coeducational| Day & boarding; grades 7-12. College pre- 
paratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports 
& work program. Self-government & all around develop- 
ment emphasized. 140 acre campus 10 miles from Boston 





wrest 





Judson School in Arizona 


4 coed ra ae school for grades 1-12 in healthful, warm, dry 
climate all classes. College Preparatory. Accredited 
Riding Polo incl uded in tuition Tennis swimming, pack 
trips, fishing, rodeos, rifiery, music. 0th yr. Catalog 





mM. Cheek, Jr, Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 





. 

Cushing Academy 
83rd year. Sound college-preparatory program with excel 
lent extracurricular activities. Boys and girls from 15 states 
and 3 foreign countries work together under expert adult 
guidance. 60 miles northwest of Boston 







David H. Wick, Headmaster, Scottsdale, Arizona | Ralph O. West, Headmaster, Box 20, Ashburnham, Mass. 





Giris’ 


Camps 





ALOHA CAMPS 


Fairlee, Vermont 
Aloha Camp for girls 12 15, 15-17 
Aloha Hive 2 


z > lor girls 4 two 

4 > Lanakila for boys s to 14 

« E ae s, swimming, canoeing 

_ 

= -* iin mounta & canoe tripe 
ar cheers crafts, dramatics u 





S444 sic, riding. Counselor Trai: 
54* YEAR for older girls. Catalogs 

MRS. HELEN onees KING 
24 Lewin Road Hanover, New Hampshire 





* 





Ecole Champlain—French Camp 


Girls6- 16.0n Lake Champlain. Conversational French with 
European counselors. Tuition includes daily riding, sailing, 
water sports, tennis, dramatics, music, art, dancing. 35th 
year. Sunday Services. Three groups. State age. Booklet. 


Mrs. E. O. Chase, 123 Summit Street, Burlington, Vermont 


| 





Jeanne D'Arc 


Girls 6-18. On Adirondack lake. Excellent supervision. All 


water sports, sailing, water skiing. Riding, golf, tennis 
‘ncing, Campcraft. ¢ IT program. Catholic chapel. Rate 
$500. Catalog 


Col. & Mrs. C. H. Mcintyre, 
3904 Underwood St., Chevy Chase, Washington 15, D.C. 


Rock Runn Riding Camp 


Girls 6-18 





Exceptional instruction for trail, hunt & horse 


show. Beginner's mounts and hunters Superior training in 
ous, water colors, ceramics, swimmin dancing, tennis, 
archery. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly staff. Churches nearby 


Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-1, Pottstown, Pa. 
Four-Way Lodge 


On Torch Lake, Mich. Girls 7-18. 4 groups. Mature leader- 
ship. Riding in fee. Sailing. Wide choice land, water sports. 
Music, crafts, trips. Excellent modern equipment. Doctor, 
nurse. Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog. pags. MA. H. Eder, 
Owner-Director, 5699 Bei 














Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 





Valley Forge Summer Camps 









An unforgettable mer vacatien for boys at America’s 
. ger Camp (11 expert riding 
ed hikes. Pioneer Camp (8-12); wood 

amp (13-18); expert musical training 





Box 3, Wayne, Pennsylvania 





Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. College 
12 


preparatory, fully accredited nall classes, grades 4 


Honor ROTC; Rifle Team, Flying, Swimming, Band, Art 
Music, Drama. Shop. Sports; teams for all. 86th year 
Catalog 


Supt., Box 1268, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 





Georgia Military Academy 





& Mil from Atlanta limate nter, Summer 
School R.O.T 4 Higt hon Govt Re Phe Accredite 
Pret School Junior School—Gym Classes — Expert 
Coaches— Indoor Poo! Moderate Rates 


Col. w. oO. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga. 


Bolles of Florida 











Fully accredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type classrooms 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing 
Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. Write 


for catalog 


Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 





Miami Military Academy 


Develops leadership and character. Fully accredited. Col 
lege prep H.S., Junior School. Smal! classes. Boys learn to 
study. NDCC Honor School. Sports, sailing; pool. 35 acres 
on Biscayne Bay. Moderate fee ird year. Catalog 


Col. F. R. Williams, 10611 Biscayne Bivd., Miami 38, Fic 


Fine & Applied Arts 
School 








Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
who need s 


For retarded 
pecial care 


girls and 
and teachir 


boys of all 
wm. Year round 


ages 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois (near Chicago) 


Ringling School of Art 


27th yr. Painting, Illustration 


Commercial, Fashion Arts 
Interior Design. Faculty of outstanding artists. Students 
use Ringling Museum, Circus. Outdoor classes. Dormito- 
ries. Low cost. Write for catalog, folder ‘“*In Florida Sun 
shine 


George |. Kaiser, Jr., Sec'y, Sarasota, Fia. 


HOLT! 


DAY yt 


Coed College 
France 





The American College 


Study 1958-June 1959. The Ameri 
at the University of Montpellier (France) and 


abroad program Sept 
can College 


Hilly 


er ( 





























ollege of the University of Hartford offer pro 

the iman-sophomore and junior year levels 

1 < courses in language, literature, history, 
ine are given for American students by profes 
sor versity of Mor ion, room, board, 
healtt surance and excursions $1850 for the academic 


ear. f write Registrar, American College 


Univ. of Montpellier, P.O. Box 461, Hartford 1, Conn. 








| 


# Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
’ 

Boys’ Camps 
Farragut Naval Camps Wanaweta on Cape Cod 
Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age | Boys 6-15. In Mashpee, Mass. Historic Indian village 
groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi Safe, non-strenuous program of salt & fresh water sports 
ties. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved Sailing, fishing, tennis, baseball, riflery, archery Learn 
summer school program available. Write for catalog ing by doing” in manual arts. Enr. 65. Keg. nurse 


4. Fred Hicks, Englewood School, Englewood, N. J. 
Indian Waters—Hayward, Wisconsin 


An adventure camp for boys 7 16. Beautiful North Woods 
setting on Teal Lake. Land and water sports featuring 
sailing, western style trail riding and Canadian canoe 
trips. Close, mature supervision 


Preston Zimmerman, 7950 S. Paxton, Chicago 17, Ill. 
Special Camp 
Kolburne 


Camp & Summer Session for children with learning & emo- 
tional problems. Coec 6. Effective therapy integrated 
with complete happy camp program. Highly trained pro- 
fessional staff. Beautiful campus, private lake. 1 hr. N.Y.C 


L. L. Kolburne, Dir., Norwalk 9, Conn. VI 7-4266 


Western Camp 




















Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 


Boys 12-18 


Constructive 
“ agor 


ranch-travel-work 
caravan, fly 
pack trips 
RN, 


adventure 
Ranch 9200 
rodeos. Trips 
geologist. Tutoring 
Mr. & Mrs. C. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 


Go West station 
Ride, fish, climb 
Sierras, So'west, Cz 
12th yr 








THE RIGHT 
SCHOOL 
| OR CAMP 


tive 





NI 


THE SCHOOL or camp which best meets the needs 
your child 


! 
of 
CHOOSE standing of a school, the location and atmosphere 
| 


is the right one. The academic 


of a camp are important factors to be considered. 
In the right school or camp your child will develop 
leadership, self-reliance, helpfulness and sportsman- 
ship which will prepare him for an active, construc- 
role in society. 


For help in finding the best school or camp, write 
our advertisers direct, describing your child’s par- 
ticular interests and needs. 
and camp advertisers will be glad to send you full 
information and illustrated literature. 
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| Continued from Page 14 | 
than formerly neglecting their chil- | 
| dren or abusing them? | 
The answer to these questions is 
| No. Never in history have parents 
| so devoted themselves to their chil- 
| dren. Hundreds of millions of copies 
| of books on how to bring up chil- 
dren have been bought by the 
parents of this delinquent genera- 
tion. 


The typical modern parent, far 
HI ly hl. | from being negligent, is anxious 


~~ 








es 


about his children to an extent that 

| would have amazed his grandfather. 

| The thought, for instance, of order- 

ing a delinquent from the house— 

ee er ees ee in the Way Down East manner—as 

Max Steiner music. All of the film’s | being unworthy to associate with his 

richly romantic moods are cap- parents would never enter a modern 

tured in this exclusive recording. parent’s mind. More likely he would 

WARNER BROS, [Victron feel that the fault was in some way 
Presents his, not the child’s. 

Marjorie Morningstar Now this attitude is very new. 

Formerly the responsibility was all 

the other way; children owed every- 








thing to their parents—honor, love, 
obedience and support in their old 
age, whether merited or not. “*Train- 
ing,” as it was called, was often 
brutal. Sons were regularly thrashed 
and daughters were locked up in 
dark closets or turned out of the 
house. Children were frequently de- 
nied food (unthinkable in a modern 
middle-class home) and sent to bed 
= without supper because they had 


9. QD; 0 “ea been disrespectful. 
But the society of that day wasn’t 
DloriQa. vacation? cursed with juvenile delinquents. Or 


at least it didn’t view the problem in 
quite that way. It was well known 








that Satan was most active among 
the immature and a great many of 
his youthful followers were hanged, 
deported, killed in the wars or 
| turned whores and pirates. Cities 
| were so infested with murderous 
gangs and robbers—most of them 
young men—that every man, of 
necessity, carried some instrument 
| of defense. But no one thought that 
| youth was any more delinquent than 
usual; the Devil simply had his 
normal complement of assistants. 
The parents of these earlier ruf- 


DAYTONA fians were by modern standards 


extraordinarily unconcerned about 


BAC ‘H | their young. The modern parent 


feels much more responsibility for ‘ 3 
a ere his children. He is kinder than | Big news on the road today is Quaker State. More and 


parents used to be. However igno- | : . : 
rant. he is more anxioustolearnthan | More motorists the world over ask for Quaker State for their 
his forefathers were. 

: 

If parents are not to blame for 

| current juvenile delinquency, the | 

| 





-, 
KS 


CNart& Couper 





cars. They know they can count on this pure Pennsylvania oil 
| for dependable, longer-lasting engine protection wherever they 


drive. Treat your car to Quaker State... it’s the best _ 


cause must lie in the larger world 
that the parents must prepare the 
| child for. One could suspect many 
things, from the public schools to 
the atom bomb. But the really sig- 
nificant thing is our present lack 





motor oil money can buy! 








QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 
of standards, guide lines. norms. | Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oi! Association 


State 
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Wake up and glow... 
be enchanted on this romantic Island 
in the sun 


to go! 


Jamaica is lighthearted, gay and 
carefree. Color and song...sun and sea... 
scenic mountains, white sand beaches and 
crystal-clear waters all serve as willing 
accomplices for the happiest vacation 
you'll ever know. You'll love Jamaican 
Calypsos and exotic native entertainment. 
Breakfast on your own balcony is a 
charming Jamaican custom. From dawn to 
dusk, there are sports of ail sorts, wonderful 
sights to see and a positive feeling everyone 
here wants you to enjoy your stay. 


“Free Port” shops offer rewarding bargains 


on fine British and European imports. 
Come to Jamaica soon. Be enchanted! 





| \\ \ AS . 
~ \) 


= & 
~ 
/ 


Summer rates are low 
... 80 are fares 


Consult your Travel Agent 
FOR SPECIAL 
ALL-EXPENSE 
VACATION PLANS 


Write for full-color folder.../T'S FREE! 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD © New York office 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20,NY. © Phone JU 2-4884 


CHICAGO »* MIAMI « TORONTO, CANADA « KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1 





















THE WEST INDIES 


is the place 


NOW- no tourist landing tax. . 

another example of Jamaica's hospitality 
© _ A Jamaica is served by 

8 international airlines 


weiner $GRACE LINE Cruises to Jamaica 
every Friday from New York 

To New York every Wednesday from Jamaica 
womibemiiee The SS. EVANGELINE sails 
fortnightly to Jamaica on Tuesdays from Miami 


HOLIDAY 


Morals, if you will. And that is why 
the claim of a great increase in reli- 
gion accords so ill with a parallel 
claim of a great increase in juvenile 
delinquency. 

The parent of the old days had a 
clear notion of what constituted an 
upstanding citizen and what atti- 
tudes a child should learn to be- 
come one. It didn’t matter that the 
parent was as grossly ignorant in 
this as in almost everything else he 
believed. His certainty—shared by 
everyone he respected in the com- 
munity—served in itself to create the 
stability it postulated. The stern 
father could belt hell out of his sons 
in sadistic righteousness without do- 
ing them more than physical harm. 
For they believed as much as he did 
that in so doing he was upholding a 
clearly perceived moral order. By 
creating Jehovah in his own image 
and then acting like Jehovah, the 
paterfamilias presented the child 
with a stable, organized, intelligible 
world with which he had to come to 
terms. 

No modern parent, in contrast, 
can have this certitude. And be- 
cause he does not want to mislead 
his child or teach him inappropriate 
attitudes (and perhaps because the 
world has developed wholly new 
standards of honesty), he has con- 
stantly to say “I don’t know.” And 
he has to say this—often to his own 
anguish and dismay—about the 
most important things in life. He 
doesn’t know, even, whether he 
should encourage the child to be 
self-seeking or self-effacing, to ac- 
cept and obey authority or to re- 
ject and resist it. All the intelligent 
parent knows is that the world ts 
changing so rapidly that his own 
experience is an uncertain guide for 
his children. 

Of course many parents are still 
convinced that they can get along 
by teaching their children what they 
themselves were taught. But they 
may be preparing their children for 
trouble and forfeiting their respect. 
For the problems of the modern 
world cannot be met by the old 
values. And the child of parents who 
have assumed that they can, begins 
to learn in the first grade that his 
parents are either ignorant or dis- 
honest. At best, he reaches adoles- 
cence convinced that everything his 
parents taught him is inappropriate, 
with no idea of what life is like or 
what his part in it should be. 

The child of brighter, less certain 
parents is at least spared the shock 
of realizing he can’t communicate 
with his parents; they may share 
only a common ignorance and help- 
lessness, but it is at least something 
shared and there is comfort and 
strength in the sharing. THE END 
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SHE DESERVES 
TO EAT OUT 


—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 
grecter by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn 
Coffees are served by more fine 





hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 











' LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
call... 


NEW YORK LOngacre 3-3583 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ADams 2-6259 
CLEVELAND Prospect 1-3310 
CHICAGO CeEntral 6.3317 

ST. LOUIS JEfferson 1-9115 

NEW ORLEANS Tulane 5868 

LAS VEGAS Dudley 2-7100 

SAN FRANCISCO Exbrook 7-2287 
LOS ANGELES BRadshaw 2-8611 
TORONTO waAinut 3-8161 
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First choice of those who seek the finest... 


Wherever people of taste gather, they gather around And here is power, too, that puts the Lincoln out 
the new Lincoln. ahead on any road it travels . . . power so smooth it 
That is understandable. seems to flow right from the driver's foot. 
They know instinctively that here is styling that . Here, in truth, is the one motorcat for 1958 that 
sets a mark for others to copy . . . fresh, classic styling, is the first choice of those who seek the finest. 
that will stay serenely ahead for years to come. Here See it soon. 
is uncommon luxury... in every stitch and fitting. LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


\/ THE NEW LINCOLN 


...the great new star among motorcars 
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Brewed only in Denmark 


Tuborg Breweries, Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark 
U.S. Representatives: Danisco, Inc., N. Y. 4, N. Y 
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The beer without peer 





TUBORG 


by appointment to 
THE ROYAL DANISH COURT 
THE ROYAL SWEDISH COURT 
THE ROYAL GREEK COURT 





A NEW BARGAIN PARADISE 





The Channel Islands 


Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark —a quartet of isles 


that combine the best of English living with a captivating French flavor 


by Livingston Biddle, Jr. 


@ Just south of the well-traveled 
routes between England and conti- 
nental Europe, in a small triangular 
pattern, lie the Channel Islands. 
Their names have a pleasing cadence: 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark. 
Together they constitute the oldest 
possession of the British Crown, yet 
they extend to within a few miles of 
the French coast and have their own 
form of self-government. They are 
the summer abode of British vaca- 
tioners and the year-round residence 
of many British millionaires, but the 
heritage of a French Norman past 
still dominates them. The islanders 
all speak English now; but among 
themselves—farmers, fishermen, 
herdsmen of the world-famous cat- 
tle—they use a language centuries 
old. Luxury and simplicity exist side 
by side: modern airports and horse- 
drawn carriages, age-old customs 
and up-to-the-minute stores where 
the prices are remarkably low and 
where purchase taxes are unknown. 

A special feeling of isolation is 
apparent here, and the islander is 
immensely proud of it. In essence he 


The castle of Mont Orgueil 
rises in monumental grace 
above the fishing village 

of Gorey on the isle of Jersey. 
Buill to defend England 
against the French, it was 

the home of Sir Walter Raleigh 
when he governed the vital 
island outpost. 
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is more French than British. He 
wears a beret, has a Gallic wit and 
charm, and shows a canniness in the 
market place which is a match for 
any visiting Scotsman. But he drinks 
lager beer in a local pub instead of 
wine in a bistro, he is unalterably 
loyal to England and has been so 
ever since the time of William the 
Conqueror. Islanders humorously 
point to the fact that, in 1066, Eng- 
land was conquered by a Norman, 
and since they then belonged to the 
old Duchy of Normandy, the word 
“possession” might be given some- 
what of a reverse twist. Nevertheless 
when King John, a century and a 
half later, lost his other Norman 
holdings back to France, the Chan- 
nels elected to remain in the British 
fold. 

Jersey, the largest of the group, is 
forty-five square miles in area; 
Guernsey is twenty-four: Alderney 
and Sark have less than ten between 
them. Each island has its own fla- 
vor—the wild, barren, fortress-stud- 
ded coast of Alderney, the sheltered, 
Mediterranean-like coves of Guern- 
sey, the high cliff encasement of 
Sark, the wide, lush meadows of 
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Jersey, the only one of the Channels 
whose granite base is tilted south- 
ward to catch additional warmth 
from the sun. Surrounding these is a 
galaxy of tiny islands, a few with 
shelter for fishermen or resourceful 
campers. 

The islands, because of the balmy 
currents of the Gulf Stream, are 
warmer and sunnier than England. 
The weather, as opposed to the Eng- 
lish version, is a favorite topic of 
conversation. On Jersey the early- 
summer tomato crop—shipped an- 
nually to London’s Covent Garden 
markets two weeks ahead of the 
British-grown variety—ripens out of 
doors. On Guernsey the same crop 
matures in greenhouses that sparkle 
everywhere like giant mirrors. 

The best way to reach the Chan- 
nel Islands is by air. Landing strips 
are on Alderney, Guernsey and Jer- 
sey. It takes a little over an hour 


excursion) to fly from London. The 
cost and time from Southampton are 
slightly less. On Jersey, although 
planes land and take off at the sur- 
prising rate of over a hundred a day, 
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YOU PAY NO MORE 


to enjoy NATIONAL’S plus services . +! 


See for yourself how little it costs to enjoy 
plus services wherever you're 
to rent your family’s 
4-hour day 


NATIONAL’S 
going ... or, 
second car. 


“at home” 


Your N 


in another. 


Florida cities, and most major cities West 
of the Rockies. National Car Rental System, 
. Louis 3, Missouri. 


1209 Washington Ave., St 


gp aes 


“In-season”™ rates 
are shown 
in resort areas. 


KNOW YOUR NATIONAL OFFICE 


inter-city serv- 


Listed here are the 2 
rates and mileage charges to rent a brand new 
Ford, or other fine car. You can “‘charge it” 


,ATIONAL car is as near as your phone 
..and the number of your local NATIONAL 
office is listed here. Free pick-up and delivery 
service at airports, railroad stations or hotels. 
Immediate teletype reservation and confirma- 
tion service in over 75 major cities. TWX 
numbers are for Bell System Teletype service. 
Use NATIONAL’S one-way, 
ice. Rent your car in one city and leave it 
No car-return charge between 


, too! 





Rates are 
subject to change 
without notice. 





. a locally owned business with an established reputation for highest 
standards of courteous and efficient service to the traveling public. 
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the air age imposes itself only super- 
ficially. The visitor is at once immersed 
among often arched 
over with trees and bordered by stone- 


country lanes, 
walled gardens reminiscent of rural 
England. There’s a difference, though— 
many of the plants are tropical. Palms, 
eucalyptus and camellias flourish. In 
spring wild hyacinths and daffodils 


poke up through the never-freezing 
soil, but in summer the headlands— 
and each island has its own majestic 
assortment—are yellow with gorse and 
purple with Scottish heather. 


Fascinating and highly picturesque 
to explore are the island fortifications, 
dating into prehistory. Neanderthal 
man sheltered in the cliff-side caves. In 


the Iron Age mounds of earth, still 
plainly visible, were shaped on the 
promontories. When the islands be- 
came strategic to the defense of Eng- 
land against France, great medieval 
castles rose. The finest is Mont Orgueil 
(Mount Pride) above the fishing village 
of Gorey on Jersey. Floodlit on sum- 
mer nights, it has a ghostly, monu- 
mental, floating quality—a particular 











BERMUDA 


Her charm and Srace are made of many things 


There’s a world of sports, a wealth of holiday fun await- 
ing you on this charming mid-Atlantic island. Bermuda’s 
lovely pastel homes and brilliant semi-tropical flowers 
are everywhere a delight to the eye. Wide beaches of 
soft pink sand invite loafing, or a refreshing swim in 
clear blue waters. Pick your own time to play golf on 
one of five beautiful courses, to go sailing in balmy 
breezes .. . and there’s deep-sea fishing, water-skiing, 
skin-diving, tennis. Surrey-top taxis and buses, ferries 
and cycles make it easy for you to visit the many places 
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of interest throughout the Islands. You'll like Bermuda’s 
hotels, her friendly guest houses, the fine food and serv- 
ice, the convenience to sports facilities and shops. 

Bermuda is only 700 miles from the mainland —easy 
to reach by trans-Atlantic airlines; and there are weekly 
sailings on luxury ocean liners. You can get the most out 
of your holiday by planning wisely—with your travel 
agent. And for our colourful, free Bermuda Vacation Kit, 
just write to The Bermuda Trade Development Board 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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grace. Here lived Sir Walter Raleigh 
when he was governor of the then- 
vital outpost; and an altar stone 
from the castle chapel was recently 
presented to the Episcopal bishop 
of New Jersey and now has a place 
of honor in the cathedral church in 
Trenton. 

In Napoleonic times, the round 
battlemented Martello towers were 
built to guard the beaches through- 
out the islands. The Germans, who 
occupied the islands in World War 
Il, added tons of concrete to rein- 
force the old circular towers. But the 
Channels are defensively anachro- 
nistic in the atomic age. There are no 
garrisons. The German pillboxes are 
overgrown. You climb to the forti- 
fied vantage points and speculate on 
an uneasy past of Vikings and sling- 
shots and scaling ladders and suits 
of armor and the more monstrous 
but rusting remains of coastal artil- 
lery. Perhaps you picnic in their 
shadow, on cold lobster and a bottle 
of good French wine—the former 
purchased for sixty cents a pound. 
the later for about $1.50. (1 quoie 
prices in dollar terms, but the islands 
print their own pound notes and 
mint their own coins. A penny is 
called “‘eight doubles,”’ but all Chan- 
nel Islands currency is on exact par 
with the British monetary system.) 

You can spend hours shopping in 
Guernsey's St. Peter Port or in 
Jersey's St. Helier. St. Peter Port’s 
cobblestoned streets wind upward 
against a hillside, above caves once 
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There are 
some people 
who don’t like 


HOLIDAY! | 


And frankly, we're delighted. 
HOLIDAY's not designed to 
appeal to everyone. 

It is designed to appeal to 
those who like provocative | 
reading, the unexpected, the 
things. A_ look 

through this issue will prove 

whether you're one of these 
| people or not. We hope 
| you are. 

And IF you are you should | 
be getting HOLIDAY each | 
| month. If you don't subscribe 
| now, you ought to— you owe 
| it to yourself. A full year | 
| costs only $5, and we'll be 

glad to bill you later. Direct 
your order to: 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1335 
Independerice Square 


Philadelphia 5 Penna. 
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Only the amazingly versatile 


WOLLENSAK Dial and Shoot 


gives so much camera for so little cost! 
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Here’s the home movie camera that’s actually three 
cameras in one! Lets you shoot three different views 
from the same position. Thrilling professional telephoto 
close-ups. Big wide angle panoramas. And the normal 
views of conventional cameras. What's more, you simply 
“dial it” and up comes the right lens, the right exposure 
and the right filter. You simply “dial ’n’ shoot’ Taking 
home movies of the family’s happy events couldn't be DIAL the Filters. 
easier, surer, than with this Wollensak 8mm Turret Cam- Seas dee 
era. Stop in at your authorized Wollensak dealer and ask or conversion) for 
to see the amazing WOLLENSAK “43-D” today. — poe ony ag 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


i, wide-angie 





‘% DIAL the Turret for 
normal, wid ig 





“43-D" 8MM TURRET MOVIE CAMERA—Complete with fast 
f/1.8 three lens turret system; “Weather-Eye” exposure dial; 
built-in Filter Dial; easy drop-in spool load; 5 speeds including 
self-computing exposure dial; powerful long-run motor; rapid 
crank wind; “Picture-Window” viewfinder and a host $9950 
of features that make better movies easier. F.E.T. inc. 


DIAL the “Weather- 
Eye which au- 


tomatically sets 





"72" 8MM MAGAZINE 
CAMERA 

Magazine load, fast 
13mm f/1.8 lens. 
“Weather-Eye”, built- 
in filters. Mechanical 
“Heart-Beat” signals 
proper film advance. 
F.E.T. inc., $99.50. 


“42-D" 8MM SPOOL 
MOVIE CAMERA 
Fast, 13mm f/1.8 
lens; “Weather-Eye” 
exposure dial; built- 
in filter dial system; 
film-spool load; 5 
operating speeds. 
F.E.T. inc. $69.50. 


73° BMM MAGAZINE 
TURRET CAMERA 
Fast f/ 1.8 3-lens 


World Renowned for Fine Optical Equipment Since 1899. 
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Gulf State Park Beach 
at Gulf Shores, Alabama 


SURF BATHING, TOO 


Alabama has miles of beautiful Gulf of 
Mexico beaches There is a State Park and 
plenty of modern motels at Gulf Shores and 
historic Mobile. Visit the great Port of 
Mobile. See the shrimp fleet at Bayou 
LaBatre. Cross the ocean bridge to the sil- 
ver-sand playgrounds of Dauphin Island. 
Some of the best surf and deep sea fishing in 
the world may be had in Mobile Bay, and 
off-shore from Alabama’s Gulf beaches. 


Deep sea fishing off Alabama's Gulf sho 


Oh! You Want to go FISHING? 


Alabama's unexcelled sport fishing ex- 
tends from the great TVA lakes in north 
Alabama to the Gulf of Mexico. Fail 
motel rates average $36-$50 a week at 
the Gulf. In Alabama, you're never far 
from good fishing. Alabama lakes and 
streams abound with bass, bream, crap- 
pie, stripers, speckled trout, and many 
other kinds. Off Alabama shores you 


Georrrey Birt, Di? 
Alabama Bureau of Information, Dept 
State Capitol, Montgomery, Alabama 


ector 
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Please send me free Alabama Vacation Guide. 


NAMI 


STREET NO, 


catch ling, mackerel, tarpon, snapper, 
dolphins, and limitless other fish. Sight- 
seeing includes Ave Maria Grotto reli- 
gious shrines; America’s second largest 
statue, Vulcan; Indian Mounds and re- 


lics 


“White 


watermelon 
time in 
ALABAMA 


Celebrate July 4th by eating Alabama 
watermelon ripened on the vine. Stop 
with your family at roadside picnic 
areas along Alabama's 23,000 miles of 
paved highways. Alabama _ melons 
ripen in late June and keep coming 
through September. Enjoy Alabama’s 
tree-ripened peaches, too, from Clan- 
ton orchards south of Birmingham, 
and in September see Alabama’s white 
cotton fields. 
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used by smugglers, and into tiny 
arched alleys. The higher you go, the 
more protracted is the view toward 
Castle Cornet, the centuries-old bas- 
tion near the breakwater entrance. 
St. Helier has the atmosphere of a 
more modern seaside metropolis. 

Saturday is the best day to market 
and barter among the rows of stalls, 
set up in French fashion and called 
by the French word “Hailes.” If the 
price doesn’t satisfy, you simply 
move on to the next stall. Lobsters 
and crabs are sold live or cooked in 
huge caldrons. The lobsters, inci- 
dentally, are of the bona fide clawed 
variety —not the /angouste—and they 
are delicious. Americans will find it 
difficult to name all the various 
types of fruits and vegetables on sale, 
such as broad beans, marrows and 
mulberries. 

Countless shops in these tax-free 
parts, some bearing French names, 
others English, display the island 
bargains: German cameras, Swiss 
watches, British leather goods and 
tweeds, Scottish French 
perfumes. These are priced as much 
as 50 per cent lower than in England. 
A Swiss watch is cheaper on the 
Channels than in Switzerland. Scotch 
whisky costs half what it does in the 
States. A man’s haircut is twenty- 


woolens, 


eight cents; a lady’s wash and set, 
done by London experts, costs ninety- 
eight cents. There are wonderful 
bargains in costume jewelry: brace- 
lets, necklaces, earrings supplied by 
couturiers—most of them less than 
$5. If you fancy antiques, try an 
auction house in St. Helier. You 
may not be as lucky as the gentle- 
man who recently bought an oil 
painting for $75 and sold it shortly 
afterward for $2800; yet I saw an 
officer’s chest—the double-tiered 
kind, made of polished mahogany 
and bound in brass—which sold 
for $42, literally one fifth the 
price for similar craftsmanship in 
Stateside antique marts. 

No matter how your tastes run, 
be sure to invest in a “guernsey” or 
pullover sweater. Both 
are a deep Navy blue; but never call 


a “jersey” 


a Guernsey sweater a jersey, or vice 
versa—the shopkeeper would be 
appalled. The islanders wear these 
garments everywhere. They were 
originally designed by fishermen’s 
wives, who still knit them, yet they 
have a note of high casual fashion. 
They are superlatively warm, and 
so ingeniously woven that they're 
actually waterproof. The cost, $7.50 
for an average size. 

Although Americans have yet to 
discover the Channels, the tourist 
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Alabama is 
famous for its “smokey” 
mountains. Near Fort 
Payne is Little River 
Canyon. At Guntersville 
are giant Cathedral Cav- 
erns with “Goliath,” largest 
Stalagmite in the world. 
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Natural Bridge near Haleyville. 
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has become a major source of island 
livelihood. The hundreds of hotels 
and guest houses range from the 
rather Spartan quarters on Alderney 
to the British-country-inn type of 
establishment on Guernsey and Sark, 
to the more luxurious lodgings on 
Jersey. Prices vary—from $2.80 per 
person per day, including food, to a 
naximum of about $5.75. The lower- 
riced hotels are short on private 
bathrooms but long on hospitality. 
The cuisine on Jersey is especially 
dominated by French influences, but 
the cost is less. For $2—at the Star 
or the Grand in St. Helier, at the 
Moorings in Gorey—you can eat a 
lavish repast, featuring a lobster 
thermidor which would do justice 
to a Parisian restaurant. 

Between the two price extremes 
is Guernsey’s Old Government 
House, a solidly first-class British 
hotel, or Jersey’s La Belle Etoile, 
inland near St. John, 
elaborate 


where less 
prepared with 
French imaginativeness. Or try Ap- 
ple Cottage, edged with hollyhocks 
and perched just above 
Rozel Bay, for China tea—quite the 
most pleasant you have ever tasted, 
with jams and pastries and hot 
scones and whipped cream, all for 
fifty cents. And if you travel as a 


fare is 


Jersey "2 


house with beamed ceilings, case- 
ment windows and antique furni- 
ture for your stay on Guernsey? You 
can have one with living room, din- 
ing room, three bedrooms, kitchen 
and bath, and a marvelous garden 
and glass-encased patio filled with 
red geraniums. There’s no electricity; 
but the chimneys of the oil lamps 
are kept shining gratis for the ten- 
ants, domestic help is available at 
thirty-five cents an hour, and the 
rental comes to $20 a week! And 
the beaches, with their fine golden 
sand, are always close by. 

If much of the island atmosphere 
is old French, the beaches are an 
exception. They are British and one 
behaves accordingly. Unobtrusively 
insinuating themselves are the tea 
stands with their buns and sweets. 
Impromptu games of cricket are 
played; one hears complaints re- 
garding the texture of the wicket. 
Yet the Britisher loses some of his 
restraint hereabouts. There aren’t 
any fancy cabanas. Changing is done 
in the open, often behind the half- 
shelter of a rocky escarpment. The 
ladies arrive in flowing skirts—never 
in shorts—and with a voluminous 
beach towel. They wrap it securely 
around themselves, sometimes hold- 
ing part of it in their teeth—and 
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“You'll like the way this camera tucks into your jacket 


coat! And you'll like the professional picture-taking job it does! 
One stroke advances film, cocks shutter, counts exposures; 
change instantly; Flash shutter offers speeds to 1 200th se« 


crisp enlargements or brilliant color slides. 


Complete with 25mm f3.5 lens 
case, and plush presentation kit 
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New 2 lb. 11 oz. 
all-transistor 
voice-recorder 
works anywhere 


It’s new—the Dictet by Dicta- 
phone—a full-fledged voice re- 
corder that works anywhere. 

So simple. Just lift mike and 
talk. Microphone doubles as 
speaker for instant playback. 
All-transistor amplifier. 

Dictet works on tiny mercury 
batteries, records for one hour. 
With simple accessories, it dou- 
bles as a transcriber. Or, you can 
buy it with the matching Dictet 
Typer for transcription. Want 


to know more? Send coupon. 
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undonned. The male wears his trunks 
underneath his slacks and usually lets 
the wet garment dry in the sun before 
leaving. All beaches are public. Many 
are on the local bus routes, the ride 
costing but a few pennies, and others 
are visited by small passenger boats. 

Every visitor has his favorite beach— 
perhaps a cove like Beau Port on Jersey. 
Here you park in a meadow—a rented 


car will cost you about $23 a week, 
except on Sark, where you get around 
by carriage only—and descend by a 
sandy path shaded at the top by pines. 
There’s a touch of Maine inthe scenery, 
but the surrounding cliffs are higher, 
more jagged, more multicolored, and 
the water has the turquoise and deep 
purple-ble of the Mediterranean. On 
weekdays this enchanting beach is prac- 


tically vacant. The same scenic theme 
is played on all the islands: on Sark the 
view is doubled where the road crosses 
a clitftop causeway with the sands far 
below on either side; on Herm, a 
smaller member of the Channel group, 
the mauve cliffs of Sark rise in the 
background. 

Victor Hugo, who spent fifteen years 
as an exile on Guernsey and whose 








‘A resort that’s a way of life...” 


a happy, vital way of life, and a gracious, lovely way 
as well. Wonderful swimming in outdoor and indoor pools 

in a country club setting, with 3 championship golf 
courses, fine tennis courts, a gun club, 200 miles of beauti- 
ful riding trails through this vast, informally landscaped 
resort estate in the rolling Allegheny mountains. Palatial 
hotel of exquisite luxury in décor, in service, in its famed 
cuisine —gay social evenings and intimate entertainment, 
to make your vacation at The Greenbrier a most wonder- 


ful way of life . 


. at rates that are surprisingly moderate. 


THE 


For information write direct or contact New York Reserva- 
tion Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Telephone CIrcle 5-8668. 
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house with its dark, fantastically 
carved furniture speaks of exotic 
French Romanticism (you can visit 
the house for fourteen cents and 
from the attic studio see the coast 
of France), called the island sévére 
et douce, “rugged and gentle.”” And 
if you prefer the serene, the less 
spectacular, then walk along one of 
the ancient island ‘“‘waterways,” 
down through the valleys where 
ferns are thick and the stone paths 
border shallow streams. Or swim 
along Guernsey’s northern coast, 
where the land rises gradually, or in 
Jersey’s St. Brelade’s Bay. There 
the sand stretches out in a vast 
semicircle and is gently enfolded by 
green hills. Some travelers have 
called it the most delightful beach 
in the world. 

Or try the “surfing” at Jersey’s St. 
Ouen’s Bay or along the beaches of 
Alderney. If you fancy underwater 
swimming, there are innumerable 
rock ledges and half-submerged caves 
to explore. The ormer, a cousin of 
the abalone—the French call it the 
“ear of the sea”’—is a great delicacy. 
So are the Channel bass which re- 
turn to the island waters each sum- 
mer after spawning. The number 8f 
tackle stores is increasing, but the 
fisherman must familiarize himself 
with a few new names: sea bream, 
conger, tope, gurnard. Mackerel, 
however, needs no introduction, nor 
does the famous Dover sole, par- 
ticularly when sautéed in the rich 
island butter. 

The beaches are only one facet of 
Channel Islandsentertainment. Many 
hotels have grass and hard-surface 
tennis courts. Guernsey and Jersey 
have first-rate golf courses overlook- 
ing the sea. The hazards of the 
Guernsey course, designed by Scot- 
tish architect Mackenzie Ross, are 
reminiscent of St. Andrew’s. The 
green fees are seventy cents a day, 
$2.80 for one week, $4.20 for two 
weeks. Surprisingly, the most recent 
British and American films are 
shown, and in the summer, theatri- 
cal groups visit the islands. For fifty 
cents you can attend the latest play 
by Terence Rattigan or (on Jersey) 
watch an under-the-stars Shake- 
spearean performance with the wis- 
taria-vined facade of a Norman 
manor as the stage setting. There is 
open-air dancing near St. Peter 
Port’s esplanade, and as you move 
south to Jersey the tempo of night 
life quickens. Le Chalet Hotel, on 
the island’s western tip, boasts an 
elaborate restaurant and night club 
featuring London and Parisian en- 
tertainers. 

Jersey is the most carnival-spirited 
of the islands. Its July schedule in- 
cludes an international hill-climbing 
contest for motorcycles and racing 











cars, from the homemade to the 
Jaguar Special. You can sit in a 
natural amphitheater at the summit 
of Bouley Bay, with its tremendous 
panoramic view, and oversee the 
whole of the intricate course. At the 
beginning of August, Jersey also 
holds a tournament of flowers. Is- 
landers and vacationers alike stay up 
all night preparing a hundred floats, 
and the tournament ends only when 
the last flower has been plucked from 
the last float and tossed among the 
crowds, back and forth, in a wild 
cascade of blooms. 
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Going places this month? Many 
cities show a wide variation in day- 
tume and nighttime temperatures. 
The alphabetical listing below indi- 
cates last vear's average June ex- 


tremes for kev spots around the world 





High Low | 





Annapolis, Md. 82 64 
Athens 85 67 | 
Atlantic City 75 «65 | 
Auckland, N. Z 59 48 
Birmingham, Ala. 89 70 
| Brussels 70 52 
| Cairo 94 67 
Calcutta 91 79 
Chicago 80 62 
Dublin 64 47 
Frankfurt 72 52 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 68 48 
Havana 88 74 
Honolulu 85 72 
Houston 88 73 
Istanbul 78 62 
Jerusalem 84 62 
Juneau, Alaska 65 45 
Kingston, Jamaica 89 74 
Lima, Peru 70 57 
| Lisbon 77 63 
| London 68 51 
| Miami Beach 87 78 
Milwaukee 75 55 
Nantucket 72 57 
New York 83 66 
Paris 72 52 
Philadelphia 86 64 
Rapid City, S.D. 74 52 
Rome 81 61 
San Diego 75 62 
Seattle 70 55 
Singapore 88 75 
Stockholm 67 49 
Tokyo 76 63 
Vancouver 68 50 
Vienna 70 55 
Washington, D.C. 86 67 











Jersey in some respects is also the 
most sophisticated of the Channels. 
Begin with the cow. There are, two 
varieties—the Guernsey and the Jersey. 
Both breeds are rigorously protected, 
both internationally known. The 
Guernsey, however, is the heavier an- 
imal. You leave your container on the 
doorstep and the milkman fills it with 
abundantly rich milk—for twenty cents 


a quart. (Guernsey cream comes in a 
carton and is so thick you take it out 
with a knife.) Yet the bottled Jersey 
milk is richer still in butter fat. The 
Jersey is a smaller cow, more finely 
boned. Its coat is a delicate beige and 
it wears a green blanket against the 
vagaries of weather even in summer. It 
is tethered in its pasture, always led by 
hand, never driven. It is the rich man’s 


cow, and this is no longer coincidental, 
for Jersey is the home of many ol 
Great Britain’s remaining millionaires. 

The number isn’t large. There isn’t 
a Bailey’s Beach, the harbor isn’t over- 
laden with yachts, nor do private planes 
circle the airport; but there is a note 
of Newport-in-the-old-days. Here and 
there a manor house has been added to, 
even given the facade of a French 
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Men on the move... 
Move Confidently in Coopers Socks 


Highly recommended to transport you anywhere in maximum style and comfort, Coopers 


handsome socks come in a wonderful variety of colors, patterns and textures. Fabrics are soft and 
weightless. Choose from brushed cotton, wool, stretch nylon, and blends of natural and synthetic fibers. And 
by all means, get acquainted with Coopers newest Unisize® socks, knit into a true mesh from 
cotton and stretch nylon. Lightly priced, too, from only 
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chateau. Elegant and exclusive cock- 
tail parties are held in the late after- 
noons. The lawns, the terraced gar- 
dens are immaculately kept. Liveried 
butlers circulate with trays of drinks 
and canapés. “Here we are,” the titled 
and the affluent say with a laugh, 
“the tax displaced.”” The income-tax 
rate is negligible compared with 
British levies; there are no inherit- 
ance taxes—no “death duties,” in 
British parlance—on the islands. 
Huge estates can be handed on in- 
tact, but in these circles the special- 
ized phrases seem occasionally tinged 
with melancholy, as if the word 
““death”” were a bit too often re- 
peated. 

In spite of contrasts, however, the 
core of the Channel Islands bears a 
Norman stamp. Old family names 
survive with self-renewing vitality. 
The de Carterets, whose ancestors 
founded New Jersey, still own their 
Norman manor with its solid dignity 
and proportion of line. Cabot, often 
given a French pronunciation, is an- 
other name active in current island 
affairs. Its ancestral links lead to 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Little Chapel on Guernsey, 
built by a monk from sea shells and 
fragments of colored china, is ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. It stands in a 
forest glade in miniature duplication 





of the Basilica at Lourdes, and is 
so tiny that it can hold only a priest 
and a congregation of two. Norman 
design persists in the other churches— 
and the truly magnificent garden of 
Sark’s ruler—La Dame de Serk 
(Mrs. R. W. Hathaway), whose title 
dates from Norman times—is en- 
closed by a monastery wall fifteen 
hundred years old. 

Elements of a feudal past prevail. 
Every tenth sheaf of corn grown on 
Sark belongs by rights to the Dame; 
only she may allow an islander to 
own a female dog. For centuries a 
colombier, a circular stone tower for 
the roosting of edible but crop- 
destroying doves, has been the sign 
of the most privileged manors; and 
until a few years ago, when the law 
was amended to include a token 
monetary payment instead, Guern- 
sey landlords were required to pay 
two chickens to the government on 
each property rented. 

Such* changes were ignored at 
Trinity Manor on Jersey, however, 
when the Queen of England visited 
the island not long ago. Two mal- 
lards were duly killed, their beaks 
were gilded and their bodies deco- 
rated with the manor’s seigneurial 
colors of blue and yellow. They were 
then presented to the Sovereign on 
a silver tray, in keeping with the 
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SILETTE SL 


Werld’s first 35mm camera with built-in ex 
posure meter coupled to BOTH shutter speed 
and f stop 

Just turn a ring slightly —till you see one 
pointer cover another — and you've set every- 
thing automatically for another perfect 
picture. There’s no figuring. The SILETTE SL 
does it all for you— because the built-in 
exposure meter is mechanically coupled to 
the diaphragm, the shutter and the film speed 
indicator. For special effects, of course, you 
can do your own setting. 


and the new, interchangeable-lens 
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manor’s traditional rent owed to the 
Crown and as a symbol of lasting 
allegiance. 

These are moving and meaningful 
ceremonies in which ancient Nor- 
man indications of fealty are ex- 
pressed: foi et hommage, faith and 
homage. Ancient island seals, made 
of gold, are used to solemnize the 
parchments on which the “loyal 
address” is transcribed. Robes of 
black, of purple edged with gold. of 
scarlet trimmed with ermine are 
worn. The island flag is flown, 
unfurling the three leopardized 
lions whose heraldry is incorpo- 
rated in the British coat of arms. 

Sir Alexander 


skirts of St. Helier, is the resting 
place of Allied troops lost during the 
Channel warfare. Dreaming one 
night of the bodies washed up on the 
Jersey shores, Sir Alexander visual- 
ized a private place for their burial. 
The land was donated, and with it 
one of the island’s most venerable 
oaks. The crosses were laboriously 
carved and hand-rubbed with oil. 
The names of nearly a score of 

Americans appear on them. 
Americans will find great kindness 
on these islands, warmth and friend- 
liness, even in the small details of 
daily business: a grocer, for instance, 
when asked by telephone to supply a 
box of the succulent 





Coutanche, whose 
name harkens back 
to the old Norman 
Diocese of Cou- 


tances, is Bailiff of Protect 


~~. 


Jersey. Knighted 
along with Guern- 
sey’s bailiff for for- 
titude and persever- 
ance against the Ger- 
man invaders, Sir 
Alexander likes to 
describe a plot of 
ground he was able 
to acquire during 
that grim _ period. 
The plot, on the out- 
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7 local raspberries, 
rushed into the fields 
and picked and de- 
livered them after 
closing time. 

Would you find 
such genial service 
elsewhere? Above 
all else, however, 
Americans will dis- 
cover herea blending 
between England 
and France, a blend 
that is exceptional 
and, without reser- 
vations, engrossing. 

THE END 
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K\ Front and Back! Sound-All- Around! / 


First with variable tone control, too! , 


A new kind of portable 
witha newsound! There’s 




















beautiful sound-alil- 
around through front and 
back speakers. 

Variable tone control ad- 
justs base, treble. Radar- 
like antenna in handle. 8 
transistors. 1200 hour 
battery life. Choice of 
Colors. Only $69.95* 


*Slightly higher some areas. 
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...the gin favorite of all the world! 


Gilbey’s Gin is so deliciously dry, smooth and crystal-clear 


that it has become the owe gin distilled in 15 countries and 





served around the world. Enjoy a Gilbey’s Gin drink tonight! 
Stew, 


ay ¢ 
ND: Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A. 
ee Gilbey, Ltd., Cincinnati, 0. Distributed by Nationa! Distillers Products Company. 
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LUXURY LINERS 








SS BRASIL: Maiden rovage August, 1958. Her sister ship SS ARGENTINA sails south to summer in late fail. 


Mooremack announces 
SS BRASIL and SS ARGENTINA-—sea-going resorts to South America 


LAUNCHED: an altogether new way of life afloat. Two 
fast and fabulous sea-going resorts with wide, country club 
decks, outdoor restaurants, theater, night club café, shop- 
ping center—the perfect setting for your southern holidays. 


unequalled in any other ships. These are exciting ships. And 
both ships are air-conditioned throughout. 

Sail south to summer next fall. Why not plan now 
to exchange the ice and snow of a northern winter for long, 


World-famous Raymond Loewy Associates created lazy, nerve-unwinding days at sea and a holiday in South 


curtain-going-up excitement with imaginative interior design, 
dramatic southern sun-and-sea colors. Great glass picture- 
window walls in the Promenade Lounges lend a sense of space 





As you lunch by the pool you look 
through picture-window walls to spacious 
lounges. Evenings, the orchestra plays for 








Oversize staterooms, all first class, all outside. 

* A generous month’s worth of wardrobe space. You 
enjoy individually controlled air conditioning or 
fresh sea air from open portholes. 


moonlight dancing. A second pool in the 
Junior Play Center has itsownsoda-snack- 
bar and hi-fi dance records. 





Marvelous meals: Mooremack’s 
famous cuisine, spiced with traditional 
Latin-American specialties. Service—ex- 
perienced, instant, unobtrusive. 
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America’s sunny summertime? The time, just one short 
month. The cost, no more than at a landlocked luxury resort. 
See your travel agent for schedules and reservations. 





Country club decks for active “do-ers’’— 
and dozers. Enjoy mid-morning snacks, after- 
noon tea and talk in your deck chair. 


Sail with the sun on a sea-going resort. 
Go MOOREMACK to South America. 


MOORE- 
McCORMACK 
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5 Broadway, New York 4. N.Y. 
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Don’t play 
an old-fashioned 
Golf Ball! 





Play modern 
U.S.ROYAL SPECIALS 





the ball 
Ken Venturi* 
drives yards farther 


Pia) Ken says, “The Royal 
Special really moves out 
fast. It flies for more dis- 
tance on every drive.” 
That’s why so many win- 
ning Pro’s are giving it the 

. big play this year. Try this 
greatly improved, modern ball and see for 
yourself. U.S. Royal Specials sold only at 
golf professionals’ shops. *U.S. Royal Staff 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y 
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4 carved wooden hornbill, 
decorating the canoe of 
a spirit-worshiping Dyak. 


by Mark Derby 


@ Inside the horizon of leaves that is 
the jungle world of South America, 
of Central Africa, of Borneo and 
New Guinea, on remote Pacific is- 
lands like rafts adrift from our world 
and century, in Indian backlands 
and the deserts of Australia and 
Southwest Africa, men still lead lives 
that are given meaning by the oldest 
religion of all, the primordial re- 
ligion of which the dominant ele- 
ment is Animism, a belief that souls 
animate not only man but all life 
and indeed certain inanimate matter. 

The believers in Animism are an 
uncounted host. The nearest esti- 
mate to their numbers would have 
to hesitate between “several mil- 
lions” and “many millions.” A few 
of them are friends of mine. 

None of them has ever claimed 
that theirs is a universal religion, or 
the universal religion; but for me it 
has two claims to that title. In the 
first place, one of its many branches 
was certainly the faith of the an- 
cestors of each one of us, of every 
living man and woman. In the 
second place, those branches were 
themselves the ancestors of all other 
religions, living and dead. They were 
the headwaters. 

It goes without saying that a re- 
ligion beside which Christianity is 
still in its infancy is not going to 
present a simple pattern of ritual, 
myth and dogma. Even Christianity, 
in a mere 1958 years, has grown into 
a tree with a rich confusion of 
branches and fruit. Primitive re- 
ligion, infinitely older, is more a 
garden than a lone tree; though still 
enough of a unity for 20th Century 
students to see it as a single study. 

But I am not a student; just an 
amateur who has learned something 
of one corner of that garden. By 
heart, shall we say. 





‘The World’s 


There is travel in time as well as 
space, and I enjoy both together, 
traveling back through the millennia 
into worlds where mankind’s child- 
hood is not yet over. It is my idea 
of adventure. 

I don’t know why, but I make’ the 
transition from the pagan stone 
altars and crowded pantheons of the 
islands of the Indonesian Archipel- 
ago to the forsaken temples and 
political myths of our own world 
with ease, with only occasional lapses 
of the kind that embarrass those 
who lead double lives. Like the day in 
the Berkeley Hotel in London, when 
I realized that people were staring as 
I drank my Scotch. It was only that 
I'd conformed to a convention in- 
finitely longer established, after all, 
than the relatively solitary drinking 
which is our modern way. My ges- 
ture of absent-minded piety in splash- 
ing some of the Scotch on the bar 
floor looked odd, I suppose, but for 
countless ages men poured a libation 
to the gods and their ancestors be- 
fore raising a drink to their own lips, 
and they still do in Borneo whence 
I'd just come. 

But my friends laughed as I ex- 
plained. Naturally enough, I sup- 
pose, they tend to view these experi- 
ences with my remoter friends, espe- 
cially my share in the religious life 
of those distant communities, as 
highly colored and possibly affected 
exotica. 

They know, for instance, that 
armies of men raised the sacred 
stones of Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain three millennia or so ago, but 
I am their only friend who has 
helped in raising a great megalith in 
recent years (it stands on the field of 
a death feast in the mountains of 
Celebes). 

They learned at school how 
the ancient Greeks fead the future 
by hieromancy—by inspecting the 


est Religion 


The primitive natives of jungle 


lands still worship gods and spirits our ancestors 


believed in thousands of years ago 


entrails of sacrificed beasts—but 
they know no one except me who 
has thrust the sacrificial knife into 
the heart of a boar and plucked out 
the warm liver to hand to magicians 
for divination, which was an occa- 
sional duty of mine in Borneo; and 
though they know that warriors of a 
hundred races through countless 
centuries have been helped on their 
journey to paradise by gifts buried 
with them, they never expected to 
meet anybody who paid his last re- 
spects to fallen comrades by placing 
money, cigarettes and matches in 
their coffins, as | sometimes did in 
the Malayan jungle war against 
Chinese Communists. 

To stay-at-home friends such ac- 
tivities seem bizarre rather than 
moving. But it is impossible to live 
long with people and continue to see 
them as exotic. What happened to 
me was that I fell deeply into friend- 
ship at first sight with those people, 
with their whole way of life and 
their wild and intimate world. 


Intimacy is the essence of primi- 
tive existence. Compared with any 
of us, a savage has so much more 
that is intimately near to him, so 
many more persons who are dear to 
him. Rawang, a Dyak child who 
used to hunt bullfrogs for my sup- 
per, introduced me in one day to 
four mothers, five fathers and about 
a dozen brothers and sisters. In fact, 
using the words in our sense, his 
father was dead, his mother lived on 
another river and he had a single 
living brother and two or three sis- 
ters. Aunt, uncle, cousin are words 
little used by most savages I know. 
“You live in loneliness, you white 
people,” a dying man in a Dyak long- 
house said to me. “Only a man and 
his wife and two or three children. 
It is not the way of happiness.”’ And 

Continued on Page 34 
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Continued from Page 32 
his great-grandson, an unsteady tod- 
dler, went from one aunt to another, 
two of the half-dozen mothers at whose 
breasts he suckled. 
They do not know our loneliness. 
In his first hour of life a Western 
baby learns more loneliness than a 
savage will know in his lifetime—the 
layer of clothes cutting him off from 


his mother’s body, the unutterable 
loneliness of banishment to a crib. 
And then the narrow family circle, 
three or four individuals depending so 
desperately and absorbedly on one an- 
other. But the ample warmth of the 
joint-family system by no means marks 
the limits of the intimacy to which the 
savage child falls heir. His ancestors, 
the tribal dead, are near, too, re-entering 
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the family circle for festivals. Even 
the gods are never far away; cer- 
tainly never as far as a church or 
temple, for his will be a home-and- 
field religion. His home and fields 
will belong to the gods as much as 
to him. 

But then, you may say, surely the 
religious among us are conscious of 
their closeness to God. A grace be- 
fore meals, for instance, acknowl- 
edges the presence of God at the 
table as well as giving thanks. And 
yes, that is true. But pouring a liba- 
tion of palm wine or rice beer in a 
gesture of everyday, unawed hos- 
pitality to thirsty gods is possibly 
more truly intimate. 

Indeed, for the savage, all creation 
is closer. Beast and plant are the kin 
of man, as old So’ Toding explained 
to me. He was my parish priest—or 
magician, or witch doctor, if you 
like—during my six months’ resi- 
dence in a village of Central Celebes. 
“God made the first man and the 
first buffalo and the first rice on the 
same day,” he told me. “The first 
man was forged of gold in the divine 
bellows and his name was Datu 
Loku. The first buffalo was called 
La’elo and the first rice was called 
Takebuku. They were brothers. They 
were Our ancestors, and the living 
generations of men and buffaloes 
and rice are still kin. Truly, we 
could not live without each other.” 

So their intimacy is with all life in 
the world; and as for heaven that is 
close, too, and familiar, usually no 
farther than the farthest horizon. No 
dream of ineffable bliss, but the con- 
tinuation of everyday life in a serene 
region like their own homeland, 
with the family circle of their dead 
opening to receive them. Indeed, | 
have come to believe that the chief 
difference between savages and our- 
selves is that they are at home in the 
world and close to heaven whereas 
we, by comparison, are lonely aliens. 


In trying to introduce you briefly 
to savage religion as | have known 
it, lam embarrassed to discover how 
little I've learned about it in com- 
municable terms. You could say 
that | apprehend rather than com- 
prehend, and that would be apt be- 
cause it is the savage’s own mode of 
knowing. I have always found savage 
human nature very close to our 
own, but savage thought is different. 
For one thing, it is not logical. It is 
free and fluid, unconstrained by our 
notions of sequence and cohesion. 
As different from our thought as the 
faint, fluid shadows thrown by trop- 
ical starshine differ from the simple 
shadow system of sunlight. 

An Iban infant from Borneo 
helped me to recognize what I think 

Continued on Page 36 
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Continued from Page 34 

of as the left pulse beat of the primitive 
religions with which I'm acquainted. 
| lived with Nyawai and 162 other 
Ibans, as well as thirty hunting dogs 
and more than forty fighting cocks, in 
a longhouse perched above one of the 
tributaries of the Baleh River in Sara- 
wak. It was a day when Nyawai found 
himself alone for a couple of minutes, 


and since he never even slept alone he 
burst into tragic tears. | was nearest 
him on the long, streetlike veranda, so 
| picked him up, for I'd already learned 
that it is anybody’s job, regardless of 
age or sex, to comfort an unhappy 
Iban baby. I knew, too, that apart 
from suckling there was a standard 
three-stage technique for comforting 
elder babies and toddlers in upriver 


longhouses. First I cocked my ear and 
exclaimed “Moto!” pretending I'd 
heard the motor of a boat climbing 
the rapids below the house. But when 
I took him to the outer veranda rail to 
watch for the boat he turned away 
passionately: his heartache was be- 
yond such elementary soothing. So I 
moved up the veranda to stage two 
of the treatment, halting before the 
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shrinelike enclosure where the out- 
board motors were mounted on 
ironwood rails. Nyawai’s big eyes 
and ten-tooth grin should have 
flashed in the presence of those 
sleeping miracles, but that day not 
even the new motor of twenty-five 
horses could dry his tears. So it had 
to be stage three. 

Opposite the house chiefs door 
hung the basket of human skulls, 
blackened by the smoke of votive 
fires lighted on the hearth beneath 
them. Nyawai’s golden body was 
shaken by a final sob at sight of the 
basket and his heartbeat slowed un- 
der my hand as he held his breath in 
awe and delight. 

When | moved him round to face 
his favorite head (the Japanese offi- 
cer’s whose steel-rimmed spectacles 
were polished with regular piety) he 
was happy again. 

I suppose a Russian Orthodox 
baby might react identically if held 
up to the family icon. And for iden- 
tical reasons. The icon hangs in the 
Russian cottage to protect and in- 
spire the family. Well, human heads 
hang in Borneo longhouses for ex- 
actly the same reason. They are 
guardians of the house, exerting 
spiritual power to keep enemies 
from the house ladders, unseen ene- 
mies like epidemics as well as human 
ones; to the 
growing boys and fertility in the 


insure manliness in 
girls, as also in the crops planted on 
the patches of cleared jungle up- 
river. They are loved, and Nyawai 
had been taught to love them from 
his first months of life. 

Then there was old Pong’Rante- 
bambam, a tiresome neighbor of 
mine for six moons in the Toraja 
Highlands of Celebes. My modest 
basket bungalow crouched in the 
shadow of his magnificent clifftop 
Toraja house, richly carved and 
painted, with horned gables that 
gave it the appearance of a fabulous 
schooner anchored among the tall 
green fountains of bamboo. 

Almost every evening Pong’ Ran- 
tebambam’s scarecrow figure tot- 
tered up my veranda steps and the 
spirits of the company sank with a 
weary sigh, to revive only when he 
picked up his tall staff and wavered 
off again. 

He was a man of rank, so the 
crowd of slaves, children and village 
nobodies who came for an evening’s 
rummy and gossip with me had to 
defer to him. 

One night as he left us I turned to 
my minstrel Rante, who always 
played me wild Toraja airs on his 
bamboo flute after lights out, and 
asked him, “Tell me why Pong’- 
Rantebambam, who has two piebald 
bulls and I don’t know how many 
ordinary bulls, so that he is nearly 
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| went over to Sibat and said, “Ah, 
Sibat, the opsir wishes to know what 
you are thinking of.” 

Turning toward me from the shad- 
ows he said calmly, “I am _ thinking 
of my ancestors.” 

Thinking great thoughts. . . . He 
saw that we were impressed and raised 
his carefully plucked eyebrows. “But 
you do the same. | have seen English 


soldiers kneel to speak with their an- 
cestors before sleep.” 

“Not with their ancestors,” I told 
him. “With God.” 

“It is the same,” he said serenely. 

Gods and ancestors frequently get 
mixed up in savage religion. An obvi- 
ous partial explanation is that certain 
gods have clearly evolved from out- 
standing chiefs long dead, by a sort 


of supercanonization. And the passage 
from humanity to divinity must have 
been eased by one of the main differ- 
ences I’ve found between savage think- 
ing and our own. The savages I know 
find it difficult and unnatural to see 
life in terms of the (to them) crude 
contrasts natural to Westerners: one 
more instance, perhaps, of the pervad- 
ing intimacy of their existence. Good 
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is closer to evil, body is closer to 
soul, matter and spirit are closer, 
even life and death. In their view 
these are not so much warring op- 
posites as polar complements, like 
man and woman, calling not for 
warfare in their handling but for 
skilled and subtle balance. (indeed, 
I believe that this is true of most 
Asian thinking to this day and | 
wonder whether Western statesmen 
are aware of it.) : 
So, with the gulfs between life and 
death and body and spirit so much 
narrower, the raising of a man into a 
god would have been no great won- 
der for early man; whereas for the 
more sophisticated peoples of his- 
torical times a man could become a 
god and found a religion only by 
processes of sublime miracle. 


From gods to God. 

Among the standard phrases of 
Herrenvoik contempt that were used 
by Victorian missionaries in de- 
scribing primitive peoples was ““They 
have no notion of a Supreme Be- 
ing.” A raggle-taggle gang of low- 
grade spirits and demons was all 
that could be expected of heathens, 
it was implied. 

Well, that is nonsense. In fact, 
missionaries in Southeast Asia have 
frequently taken over the name of 
the heathen Eternal Father for the 
God of Gods they bring from Eu- 
rope and America. Puang Matua 1s 
the way in which both Toraja 
Christian converts and their heathen 
brothers refer to their Supreme 
Deity. The unconverted Manggarais 
of the parts of West Flores | know 
have many names for their Supreme 
Commander of human destiny, most 
of them images of universality: as 
for example, Sky-Above-Earth-Be- 
low, Father-Above-Mother-Below, 
East-and-West, Sun-and-Moon, the 
Rice and even the human sex ap- 
paratus. 

It is true, all the same, that I have 
found the savage Supreme Being a 
shadowy and remote deity com- 
pared with the familiar gods of home 
and field, the departmental juniors. 


Rather, shall I say, as the God of 


certain peasant Catholics might ap- 
pear to be crowded into the back- 
ground by more recently recognized 
divinities, not only by God’s Son 
but the mother of His Son and the 
array of saints. 

And now, since missionaries have 
been mentioned, is it necessary to 
comment on the description they 
formerly gave to almost any savage 
religion: a reign of superstitious ter- 
ror? Hardly, I think, except possibly 
to admit that it’ had indeed its ele- 
ment of truth; the same element and 
degree of truth as would character- 
ize the statement that Christians live 











in perpetual terror of hell fire. (In 
Africa, where everything seems 
doomed to go wrong, some primi- 
tive religions seem to have gone 
wrong; but I have had no experience 
of them.) 


Then morality. 

Few religions have preserved an 
independence of morality, and such 
savage religions as I have come 
across certainly have not. The gods 
are happy over certain human be- 
havior and grieved or angered by its 
opposite. But sin, in the sense of a 
defiling evil that shames and haunts 
the doer, is not an easy concept for 
savages, as many a missionary could 
testify with distress. Adherence to 
what Plato called the cardinal vir- 
tues (prudence, fortitude, temper- 
ance and justice) is effectively in- 
sured by the smooth orthodoxy of 
tribal discipline. No, it is rather the 
breach of decorum, of the everyday 
ritual of a life of consecration, that 
shocks the gods and may bring pun- 
ishment. 

After my boat had capsized in 
some rapids on the Mujong River 
and night-long ceremonies of thanks- 
giving were being observed in the 
longhouse which took us in, my 
lookout boy came to me with a long 
face. 

I thought he was merely ashamed 
of his panic in the moments 
when the motor had failed at the 
top of the water climb. “Karam! 
Karam !’—**We founder!’’—he’d 
yelled as the crew's arms and poles 
failed to hold us until the motor 
could be whipped back to life. His 
panic had been unpleasantly infec- 
tious as finally we turned side-on to 
the fall and were swept back. 

But he was explaining his panic 
now, besides apologizing. 

“It was my sin, Tuan. You nearly 
died because of my sin, among the 
sharp rocks and the crocodiles’ 
mouths. But you had no fault and so 
we were all saved. Ah, when we left 
the house of Nyuling this morning 
you were in haste and | did not 
know. I had asked my mother to 
But 
mother called me to eat the rice, al- 
ready Layau had wakened the motor 
and we were starting downstream. 
So I called back, ‘My mother, there 
is no time. I leave it.’ | refused the 
cooked rice unceremoniously and 
did not touch it with my finger and if 
you had not been with me today, 


cook rice for me. when my 


and faultless, | should most likely: 


have died in the rapids, as many of 
our people have died when they 
abused the rice.” 

The simple ritual the boy had 
failed to observe in the haste of our 
departure was the one | had most 
difficulty in dropping when I left 


Borneo for Singapore, Venice and Lon- 
don. I do not smoke, so twenty times 
a day in the longhouse | scrupulously 
reached out and touched the offered 
tobacco as | declined it. Without that 
symbolic acceptance the dignity and 
decorum of tribal convention would 
have been affronted and I myself pos- 
sibly exposed to the gods’ rebuke. The 
same gesture of lightly tapping the 
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proffered case as | refused a cigarette 
in a ship’s bar or English drawing room 
looked absurdly affected. 


And now magic. 

In The Golden Bough Sir James 
Frazer drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween religion and magic, saying that 
magic consisted of the direct control 
of the forces of nature whereas religion 


relied on propitiation of these and 
other powers. That, I should say, is 
all very well for distinguished old gen- 
tlemen in ancient universities, but 
among my friends in the islands the 
distinction is neither made nor thought 
about. 

I wonder for instance, what Sir 
James would have made of the Ritual 
Hunt at Soa, if he could have crossed 
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the Plain of Ngada with me to visit 
the clan which inhabits one of the 
remotest regions of all the Indies, 
to join them in the festival which 
each year brings back the rain after 
months of unbroken drought. 

Drawing my attention to the men 
firing arrows into trees, he would 
surely have acclaimed a perfect ex- 
ample of sympathetic magic: as the 
sap or resin flowed from the arrow 
wounds, so would the rain flow in 
sympathy. All right, but what about 
the rest? The dawn of the Hunt, 
when the children of the tribe burst 
with headlong excitement into the 
hunting song; then sunrise, when the 
men, who have maintained a silent, 
motionless vigil, rise to their feet 
and leap into a dance, leading the 
entire tribe in song, dancing a mile 
to the Hunt through the horizontal 
sunlight. The Hunt that is to deliver 
the tribe and their land from death 
by thirst; that is to bless with chil- 
dren the whole year’s marriages, 
which can be consummated only on 
the night after the Hunt; that is the 
grand family reunion of the tribe of 
Soa, of their Adam and Eve and 
each of their descendants; that in the 
ritual killing of the first buck and the 
first boar to dash out of the sacred 
grove set afiame by sacred fire will 
miraculously invigorate each indi- 
vidual. 

I feel sure the experience could 
have taught Sir James more about 
both magic and savage religion, 
though not much about how to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. (But sad 
to say, although he spent a lifetime 
studying early religion, it no more 
occurred to him that sharing life 
with some savages might be reward- 
ing than it occurs to an ornithologist 
to build a nest or sing on an elm 
branch.) But of course Frazer did add 
greatly to our knowledge of religion, 
and of the close relationships be- 
tween religions, which William Blake 
had proclaimed a century earlier. 
*“*As all men are alike, though in- 
finitely various,”’ Blake said, “‘so all 
religions, as all similars, have one 
source.” 

Young Gusti Kde Giri, the third 
son of a rice farmer I know in Lom- 
bok, has never heard of Frazer or 
Blake, but he knows what they dis- 
covered in their different ways. One 
evening after the rice harvest in the 
gigantic shadow of Rinjani, East In- 
donesia’s highest mountain, he 
opened the subject. His doves had 
returned from their sunset flight 
over the valley, the arcs of their 
flight underlined by ghostly music 
from the tiny bamboo flutes he had 
threaded round their necks, and 
then he had played them an air on 
his own flute, squatting beside their 

Continued on Page 173 
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DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


HOLIDAY’s science expert, 
continuing his predictions of the 
future based on today’s 
laboratory research, forecasts 
the invention of the Duplicator: 
a machine to make 


anything man desires 


@ Ever since the gates of Eden 
clanged shut with such depressing 
finality, the human race has been 
engaged in a ceaseless struggle for 
food, shelter and the material neces- 
sities of life. Far more than a mil- 
lion, million man-years have been 
expended in that battle with nature, 
but the end is now in sight. The time 
is coming—it may not be more than 
a century ahead—when the twin 
problems of production and distri- 
bution will be so completely solved 
that every man can, quite literally, 
possess anything he pleases. 

To see how this may be achieved, 
we must forget all our present ideas 
of manufacturing and go back to 
fundamentals. Any object is com- 
pletely specified by two factors—its 
composition and its pattern. This 
is obvious in a simple case, like a 
one-inch cube of pure iron, where 
only six words are enough to pro- 
vide a complete definition. It is less 
obvious with a complex example 
such as a chair, a suit, an oil paint- 
ing, or a bottle of vintage wine, but 
even here the same principle applies. 

In theory, the specifications of 
these objects—or any others in the 
material world—could be stored on 
a recording medium such as mag- 
netic tape. The few hundred feet 
of tape required to store a sym- 
phony could also carry all the in- 
formation needed to define an object 
as complex as an automobile. 

But how would this information 
be “‘played back,” to produce the 
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thing whose description has been 
stored? The machine capable of do- 
ing this has not yet been invented, 
but it will come. Today we can cre- 
ate a picture on a TV screen by ar- 
ranging spots of light in a desired 
pattern. One day we will be able to 
make solid objects by a similar but 
vastly more sophisticated scanning 
process, in which a supply of raw 
matter is organized or arranged ac- 
cording to the instructions fed into 
what, for want of a better name, we 
may call a Duplicator. 

The Duplicator will be able to 
make literally anything, given the 
right tape and an adequate supply 
of matter. Perhaps the word “make” 
is misleading, for the process would 
not be one of manufacture as we 
know it today. A seven-course meal 
would be as easy to produce as a 
drawing pin; it might take a little 
longer and would require more ma- 
terial, but that is all. This may seem 
surprising, yet it does not astonish 
us that a hi-fi set can reproduce a 
Beethoven climax as easily as a sin- 
gle piano note. 

The advent of the Duplicator 
would mean the abolition of all fac- 
tories producing consumer goods, 
for only one prototype of any object 
would be necessary. Once that had 
been “taped,” anyone who wished 
to possess it need only order the 
recording, and his Duplicator would 
do the rest. This would mean, of 
course, that industry and commerce, 
as itis now organized, would cease 
to exist. Every family would produce 
on the spot all that it needed—as, 
indeed, it has had to do through most 
of human history. 

Even the transportation of raw 
materials might become unneces- 
sary, for it is conceivable that the 
Duplicator might run on air, of 
which every house contains several 
tons, repeat, tons. All atoms are 
made of the same basic particles— 
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A World Beyond 


Aladdin’s Dreams 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


neutrons, electrons, and so forth. If 
the Duplicator operated on these 
particles directly, it could turn any- 
thing into something else. 

A society based on such a machine 
would be so completely different 
from ours that the present debate 
between capitalism and Communism 
would become quite meaningless. 
No material possessions would have 
any value. Dirty dishes, diamond 
tiaras, used handkerchiefs and once- 
worn mink stoles would go back 
into the Duplicator when they had 
served their purpose. Even the furni- 
ture might cease to exist when not 
in use, but would be created, in 
whatever style fitted the mood of the 
moment, when required. 

At first sight, it might seem that 
nothing could be of any real value 
in this Utopia of infinite riches— 
this world beyond the wildest 
dreams of Aladdin. Yet this is a su- 
perficial reaction; when material ob- 
jects become worthless, the things of 
the mind will be prized all the more 
greatly. A work of art, for example, 
would be valued for its own sake— 
not because it was rare. Nothing 
could be rare in a world where every 
man, if he wished, could own a 
“*Mona Lisa’ which no test could 
distinguish from the original. 

One of the charges repeatedly 
made against our culture is that it is 
materialistic. How ironic it will be, 
therefore, if science gives us such 
total and absolute control over the 
material universe that its products 
no longer tempt us, because they can 
be too easily obtained. 

And so our age of roaring facto- 
ries and bulging warehouses will pass 
away, and our descendants, no 
longer cluttered with possessions, 
will remember what many of us have 
forgotten—that the only things in 
the world that really matter are such 
imponderables as beauty and wis- 


dom, laughter and love. tHE END 
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The Ul-lempered Came 


by Sam Boal 


@ Until | 


ago, to ride a camel part way throug! 


had occasion, not longs 


the Sahara, my most bone-crunch- 


ng, terrifying ride had been in an 


Istanbul taxi. But that camel ride 


was a thing of white horror. It is pos- 
sible that yreennhorn who rides 

camel ma Carry the scars oF the 
journey to his grave: | t k | | 


I was reminded of my camel trip 
not long ago while watching an Ed 


IV show. On the program 


were custom nN < Ss. Jug- 
glers, crooners 1 then to m 
amazement I s he screen three 
camels cavorting sluggishly around 
a CITFCUS 2 | ey vere Testo ea 
with feathery headdresses ev wore 


capes W 


it rh 


inestone bangles and 
they loped around the ring in their 


loose-jointed, gangling way, from 


time to time climbing over some ab- 
surdly low hurdles 
and winter camels 


role on T\ 
They were part of the cast of a TV 


Last autumn 
had another starring 
series rather roguishly entitled, Have 
Gun, Will Travel. This was a West- 
ern, of course, and the camels figured 
in it because in the middle of the last 
century they were introduced as 
beasts of burden in the Southwest 

On the theory that I have now 
spotted a new trend in TV, I would 
like to issue a learned guide on the 
camel. Do you think Bankhead has 
temperament? Or Sinatra? Wait un- 
til you tackle a camel. Dealing with 
a camel is like trying to put a sweater 
on a wildcat 
beast. 

The camel, by reason of its bizarre 
metabolism, can live and 


Let us examine this 


prosper 


off such Gesert growths as acacia, 


thorn and cactus, which no other 
creature would touch. This vegeta- 
tion contains some moisture and the 


] h] ] 


camel is able to avail itself 


o! the 


thin supply. Even more astonishing, 


the camel can live in desert tempera- 
tures where nNost other anime ls de- 
prived of water would die tn hours. 
A camel can survive a rise of eleven 


degrees Fahrenheit in its blood tem- 


re when water ts scarce. 





is one of man’s oldest 


domesticated animals. and his bond- 


age to man has been not only lengthy 


but complete 


People familiar with 


the camel believe the monstrous 
brute understands—and bitterly re- 
sents—this endless enthrallment. 


The camel, after perhaps 45,000 


generations, sull appears to loathe 


its master and to plot, and carry out, 


revenge on him. The dog. for in- 
stance, will do what its master wants 
in anticipation of a friendly pat. A 
plow horse seems to understand that 
after the day’s work there will be 


food and rest, and a race horse will 
run its heart out for praise—or a 
lump of sugar. Not so the camel 

1 recall an occasion in the desert 
when an Arab driver was having a 
tough time with one of his camels. 
On the morning of the day’s march, 
the beast refused to be loaded. Each 
time an object was placed on its 
back it would heave it off. It lay on 
the ground, swaying wildly, and was 
particularly hostile to one young 
camel boy. It snapped, hissed and 
snarled at him. 

An unloaded camel on the ground 


is of no use to anyone, so finally the 
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boy started to beat the laggard with 

club. It howled in anguish, but the 
Arab belabored it until it became 
ullenly submissive. then proceeded 


one of the 
van said. “It'll 
The absurd 


is pathetic. 





Two davs after the beating. while 


the boy was unloading it for the 


pit Au _ i 4 . 
evening, the camel lunged suddenly 
to its feet, whirled around with as- 
tons! ng speed and grabbed the 
boy's arm ts ungainly mouth. 
t hung on until the other camel 
bovs ceme to the rescue with clubs, 
then I lly eC 4 


The camel's attitude toward work 
Perhaps no domesticated 


animal actively 





likes to work (the 
but horses or bullocks 


seem to mind. The 


cat won't), 
don't 


minds. No matter how often he has 


camel 


been loaded, each new loading is the 
occasion of a of whines, 


choked 


bleats—a whole symphony of agony. 


tempest 
sobs, snarlings, tremolo 
This goes on every day. 

It is not only desert camels that 
have such an labor. 
Officials of the Bronx Zoo, in New 
York, are by 
berserk 
camels. In the 


aversion to 


inured to the 
temperaments of 


now 
their 
zoo, camels are 
trained to carry children around a 
path—a task which seems hardly ex- 
hausting. But sometimes one of the 
animals will absolutely refuse to 
carry another child. It puts on its 
earsplitting histrionics, terrifying the 
children, and has to be led away, still 
groaning. 
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The few people in this country 
who know camels sometimes lay 
part of the animal's evil temper to 
the treatment it gets at the hands of 
the Arabs. By our standards that 
treatment is shockingly brutal. The 
camels are unremittingly beaten, 
they are overloaded and are forced 
to march murderous distances. This 
raises a different question: does the 
camel's satanic ill temper stem from 
the beatings or are the beatings 
made necessary by that temper? 
Whatever the answer, the fact is that 
camels are unanimously disagree- 
able. 

Even getting on a camel is a fool- 
hardy adventure. It is not like get- 
ting on a horse. The horse submits; 
the camel never does. 

You get on a camel while it is 
lying on the ground. Once the camel 
feels your weight, it snakes its neck 
backward and begins to snap at 
you. It begins its shrill cries of tor- 
ment. It sways, arches, undulates its 
back. It hisses, strangles, gags. Either 
you flick it with a small whip or a 
camel boy does this for you. The 
camel unlooses a new series of ex- 
plosive whines but now, faced with 
the inevitability of having to arise, 
it makes this maneuver as lethal as 
possible. It gets up by abruptly 
straightening out its rear legs and 
pitching forward. Your level seating 
changes to a forty-five-degree angle 
and you are plunged to the front. 
The camel, still uttering its dismal 
moans, now suddenly straightens 
up its front legs and pitches reck- 
lessly backward. Whereas in the be- 
ginning you were abruptly thrown 
forward, now you are just as 
abruptly thrown backward. 

Once erect, the camel attempts to 
hurl you off its back. Falling off a 


camel is by no means like falling off 


a log. A camel is not tall in the sense 
that the Empire State Building is 
tall, but it is tall. (Arab women milk 
camels standing up.) A fall from a 
camel's back is a seven-foot fall. In 
many places the desert floor, despite 
the Valentino movies, doesn’t have 
the soft, resilient sand of a child’s 
sandbox. It is a granite-hard sub- 
stance, so that falling on the desert 
is like falling on the sidewalk. 

If you don’t fall off while the 
camel rises to its feet, you still have 
to face the beast in motion. The 
camel has a swaying, mincing, al- 
most Marilyn Monroe gait. Its rear 
portion ripples while its fore sec- 
tion remains relatively stable. If the 
whole animal waved it would be 
comparatively simple to adjust one- 
self to it; but only part of it waves. 
It is like riding a small boat whose 
stern swishes but whose bow remains 
steady. Furthermore, though the 
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DOUBLE BONUS <: EUROPE 


Act quickly to enjoy it this Summer on [A$ ! : 


Lose OB Atay 


gees wet 
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NEW £45 ECONOMY FARES | : 4 VISIT UP TO 17 EXTRA CITIES ; 
$11340 LESS pee person tuan any rourist ciass | 3 ses AT NO EXTRA FARE ON S45 





On the SAS Globetrotter, you fly with Typical Monthly Paymentt ’ € Even at Economy Fares, every SAS aaa —_— — ¥ 
DC-7C speed... relax in a new SAS a _ oe : trip gives you a bonus. On your “sanz . 
comfort-designed seat . . . enjoy tasty ; ; round trip, New York to Rome, for uvtaroo4 _ ee 
sm@rrebréd .. . (open-faced Scandina- LONDON ....... $20.23 i : example, you can visit any or all of — t a 1 
vian sandwiches) . . . pleasingly served oe eyesewon ap F 4 17 extra cities, shown here, at no Mousses & ? 
on your fixed, individual table. And you copennacen __ 23.25 a . extra fare. (Send coupon below for pert. ‘ mmc 
save $113.40 per person, round trip. ROME ......... 26.36 ; other SAS Extra-City trips). it — 
tUsing SAS 24 month ; 7 
Pay Later Plan with 10% down. , ast OVER THE Ro 


_— eel 


FREE AUTOMAGIC™ PLAN-A-TRIP KIT 


helps you custom-build your dream trip. 


One of the 
“Big 3” 
to Europe 







See Your 
Travel Agent 


SCANDINAVIAN a 


MIRLIMES SPSTEM 
In minutes, you can figure automati- 
cally SAS fares to any of 32 top Euro- 
pean cities, plus all costs of hotels 
and sightseeing ... trace your route on 


weeks or months, covering Germany, 
Scandinavia, England, France, Italy, 
all Europe at Economy Fares or First 
Class Fares. Coupon brings you a mul- 


638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


a special map. Exclusive... and FREE 
when you send the coupon at right. 
PREVIEW YOUR TRIP with gay “Euro- 
pean Holiday” hi-fi Mitch Miller musi- 
cal, starring Jill Corey, Jerry Vale, 
Jonathan Winters, popular orchestra. 
LP 33% record, folders and Plan-A- 


titude of colorful, fact-filled folders. 


FLY $AS transatlantic from New York, 
or transpolar from California. Or go 
one way, return the other. 


ROAM EUROPE BY AUTO. SAS Car Hire 
requires no deposit. You pay by mile, 





Economy Fores Folder. 


C) FREE Avufo-Magic Plan-A-Trip 


Kit with Rovte Map, new Auto- 
motic Calculator, Extra-City Trips, 
Pay Loter Pian, Cor Hire, Going 
Wear, Glebetrotter Tours, 


DOUBLE OFFER... YOUR CHOICE! 


~ For $1°° enclosed, 


send me Mitch Miller 
Musical Planning Kit with 
LP record starring TV 
headliners, plus all ma- 
terial listed on left. 








Name 
Trip Kit are yours for $1 with coupon. day or week for your choice of car. — 
City State 
CHOOSE from a galaxy of SAS tours, GO NOW, PAY LATER, if you wish. 
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BETTER 
SLEEP 
with 


Home life is “the good life” with 
Airtemp whole house air conditioning 


Home is such a nice place to be when there’s an AIRTEMP 
central air conditioner on the job. It’s like springtime in the 
mountains all year long. 

Chrysler-engineered AIRTEMP circulates glowing winter 
warmth, gentle summer cooling .. . filters every breath of air free 
of dust, dirt, pollen. Yet it may cost no more to install in your 
home than you’d spend for a month’s vacation. 

Buying, building, modernizing? To get the facts, see your 
nearest AIRTEMP distributor or direct dealer — or write 
Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Holiday Living at Home 
with \ Arxtimp Air Conditioning 


Check the List below or see the Yellow Pages 








ALABAMA NEBRASKA 
Birmingham. Steel City Supply Co. Ine 4-0433 Omaha, Sidles Company RE 5225 
Mobile, McGowin-Lyons Hdwr. & Sup Co.* HE2-8721 NEVADA 

ARIZONA Las Vegas, Southern Nevada Equip., Inc. DU 4-6664 
Phoenix, At rr nce ts Div. of Climate NEW JERSEY 

AP 8-8501 Fairlawn, Fox Bros. Fuel Co., Inc FPA 6-2244 

Yuma, Shameniers Ri alph SU 3-8808 Newark, Dornoil Co., Inc BI 8-1166 

ARKANSAS Red Bank, A & M Distributors SH 7-4330 
El Dorado, Ellen Bro ers Electric Cc UN 2-4224 Rockaway, White Meadow Petroleum, Inc. RO 9-2262 
Fe. Smith, Bob Brown Kef. Sales & Serv SU 2-9431 


NEW MEXICO 





















































Littie Rock, 555, In FR 4-555! Albuquerque, Asbestos Roofing Co., Inc 2-1101 
Little Rock, Paul Al len Re frige ration (¢ FR 2-0221 Carisbad, L. E. Marler & Sons TU 5-5330 
North Little Rock, E. M. Wetzler Hobbs, McKnights, Inc EX 3-3197 
Sheet Metal Works SK 3-0879 NEW YORK 
Al heey + hae Albany, S & L Distributors, Inc 6-8102 
Bakersfield, Ir aie ial Sheet FA 4-2223 Binghamton, Deer, L. A. Heating Co. 4-5756 
Culver City, Ashburn Supply c ympany TE 0-4764 Buffalo, North Star Supply Co MA 7332 
Fresno, Hudson, Frank inc AM 6-9706 Buffalo, Strauss, Joseph Co., Inc.* SU s8es8e 
Fresno, Mecchi, Ralph BA 9-8641 Eimira, Hample Equipment Co., Inc 3-9136 
Long Beach, Advanced Eng. & Sup. Corp. GA 4-8626 New York Air ip Sales Branch PL 9-7200 
Los Angeles, A emp Sales Office RA 3-2104 New York, Airtemp Sales Office WI 7-2222 
Modesto, May LA 3-3242 Rochester, AHR, Inc HA 6-9236 
Redding, Shasta Sheet Metal 330 or 1858 Rochester, National Sales Company® GL 927¢@ | 
Riverside, Wingates OV 4-4282 Rochester, Potter Heating ¢ ompan ay HO 7-2526 
Sacramento, Dave Whalen ‘a & Htg. GL 2-2667 Syracuse, M »pl -9700 
San Jose, b arnes Harry \ CY 3-85i3 Syracuse, M 2-933 
San Pablo, Hafey Air Conditioning Co BE 4-94%6 Troy, kmp ho bd AS 2-6160 
COLORADO Utica, Empire Plumt xing Supply of Utica, Inc. 3-€408 
Denver, MFS Distributing Company* AC 2-9565 NORTH CAROLINA 
Denver, Airtemp Factory Warehouse AL 5-3451 Durham, Southernair Company 2-2189 
CONNECTICUT OHIO ‘ 
Hartford, Standard Distributors I JA 7-1806 Akron, H & C Supply Co . FR6-1011 | 
Hartford. Stern & Company* JA 7-5166 Cincinnati, Johnson Elec. Supply Co GA 1-3700 + 
° . Cincinnati, Mutual Mfg. & Supply Co KI 11-2336 
DELAWARE ai Cleveland, Air Therm Supply Company UL 1-100 
Wilmington, Dorries Distributors OL 4-8872 Cleveland, Arnold 1 ale Corp OL 1-3600 
DISTRI T OF c ol UMBIA Columbus, Luethi & V CA 8-4351 
Washington, Wilsor ppl LI 3-5385 Columbus, Palmer-Do Mig. Co CA 8-4356 
Dayton, Airtemp Sales BA 3-6288 
FL ORIDA 
Jacksonville, Horne-Wilso EL 6-1391 OKLAHOMA a = 
Miami, Airtemp S Bran . TU 7-9421 Oklahoma City, Comfort, Inc CE 2117 
Ortando, Horne-Wi Ine GA 2-1637 Ponca City, Howe-Foster RO 2-1631 
Tallahassee, Horne son Inc 2-4553 Tulsa, Spears Kefrigeration Service WE 99-4111 | 
Tampa, Horne-Wilson, Inc 2-8331 wueerewe nay nreee | 
G EORG IA Allentown, Allentown Supply ¢ orp HE 3-4115 | 
Atlanta, Airt s Office PL 3-6172 on Butz, K. D. Compan HE ne | 
ire y Cec A 3-6231 rie, lelheim t n 4411 | 
Atlanta, Air » J anaes. F CE 41168 | 
* Kingston, K BU 7-2129 | 
Chicago, Airten PA 5-3131 Philadelph 7 ST 7-3440 | 
Chicago, lect p o AN 3-5225 Pittsburgh, Proie Bros., In AL 1-7300 
Decatur, 2 Melnik 1olesale t °o iene Williamsport, Neyharts, Inc 5141 
: sin tiltenta & . ° "3452 SOU fH CAROLINA 
eect Se. Rawle, c.* BR 11-2452 Columbia, National Distributors Inc. 3-1616 
Mattoon, Ff urst« 1 5418 Gesonvilie, Temnteee It 53-9696 
uincy, Tossick Refrigeratio BA 2-1250 eens ~ weiss 
Sterling, Hardware Producis Co 76 TENNESSEE 
INDIANA Chattanooga, Southern Blowpipe and 
Evaneville, Ohio Valley Hardware Co. Inc. HA 3-3131 K ville, Ter Roofing “a evel I MA bags ot 
Indianapolis, Peerless Elec. Supply Co.* ME 5-2361 nosvEne, re we Wonteas ine < 
~ me Memphis, A Factory Warehouse WH 2-2451 
Indianapolis, Temperature Control! Inc WA 3-3301 Me h 4 Cand ( BR 335 
South Bend. Conditioned Air emphis, ond. Serv. Co 5-1335 | 
Div. of Place & Co AT 8-1471 Nashville, ( of Central Air | 
. natin Conditi ud Heating Inc AL 6-1675 | 
: . . eer TEXAS 
eee ee, eee ies Baek to. ane 2-2060 Abilene, Ace Air Conditioning Co 3-2452 | 
Sioux City, Automatic Heat. & Cool. Corp 5-7629 Amarillo, Bivins & Co . DR 2-308! | 
; Arlington, Hancock Htg. & Air Cond. Co. CR 4-5395 | 
KANSAS Big Spring, Girdner Elec. & Ref. Serv. Co 4-213! | 
esess © ity, bee emp Sales Branch AT 1-3178 Dallas, Airtemp Sales Office LA 6-762! | 
al ir ( ditioning Supply Co TA 3-6356 Dallas, Royalair Distr t RI 51 | 
Wichita. Bragg Distributors, Inc FO 3-5455 Ft. Worth, Modern Air ¢ ioning, Inc. WA 6-0291 
KENTUCKY Ft. Worth, B. P == t ED 5-1183 | 
Louisville, Stratton & Terstegge Co JU 4-5311 seat, Artes CA 46-6611 
Lubbock, I nyle or, Wa ayne Company SW 9-3608 
oo yy Midland, Fitzgerald Weather Ma MU 4-5861 
Lafayette, Herbert, Hu & Sons CE 5-7725 Mineral Wells, Ceci! Pemberto Fissitien 
Lake Charles, Air ( ache Company HE 6-755! & Air nditioni FA 5-4733 
New Ortle 8, Airte Branch JA 2-4419 Monahans, Kirby Ele WI 3-4162 
Shreveport, [ri-States rib g Co.* 5-05.33 Pecos, Collie f t 5-3426 
West Monroe, Kremser-Oliver ( Inc 4-44535 San Angelo, me Metal & Air Cond 7149 
MAINE San Antonio, Lov ip Dis., Inc CA 6-0353 
Westbrook, Pride Supply Company UL 4-2595 San Antonio, joe Thiele. Inc.* CA 7-2491 
. ted 5 ans Texarkana, Ays ck Distributing Co., Inc 3-512 | 
M ARV? AND Tyler, (Caper Company 4-6378 | 
Hagerstown, Waggoner, Joh RE 353-5560 Wichita Falls. A r Conditioning Div. of | 
MASSAC sat SETTS ited Electric Co 7-8333 
Cambridge, Boyd Corp UN 4-5660 VIRGINIA 
Pittsfield, Siye Supply ie 2-2872 Lynchburg, Southern Air In« 2-4559 | 
Springfield, Robert L. & Co. Inc RE 43-1131 Norfolk, Colonial Sales Corp MA 5-0587 | 
Worcester, Eastern Climate Supply Co PL 4-3261 Norfolk, Virginia Parts Corp.* MA 7-3624 | 
MIC EGAN Richmond, Duke, Herman J. & Son 6-5549 | 
Detroit, Airtemp Sales Branch rU 35-2505 Richmond, Tower-Binford Electric & | 
Grand Rapids, Arthur Boot ¢ »mpany GL 9-3349 Mfg ( 2-9011 
Lansing, Hager-Fox Heat. & Ref. Co 1V 2-1663 Roanoke, Souther: ~ frigeration Corp 3-6722 
Parchment, Kalamazoo Mechanical Serv FI 9-1180 W ASHINGTON 
: Seattle, American Heating Equi >. Co EM 5506 
MINNESOTA quit i 
Minneapolis, Globe Inc FE 6-9305 Spokane, Parts W holesalers, Inc TE 1465 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Carthage, Allied Distributing a 3660 Huntington, Banks-Miller Supply Co 5-9141 
Columbia, Baker-MeClintix —- any Gl 3-4149 wisc ONSIN 
Poplar Bluff, Roberts Plumb Htg. Co. SU 5-2517 Green Bay, Boulder Parts Cory HE 7-4355 
Springfield, McCarty, J. B Plu ib & Htg. Co. 6-7254 Milwaukee, Ace Ref. & Htg Co., Inc GL 3-1200 
St. Louis, Refrigeration Supplies. In« FO 1-4111 West Allis, Charter Supply ompany GR 6-0415 
MISSISSIPPI CANADA 
Clarksdale, Cooling-Heating Supply Inc. MA 4-5481 Toronto, Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd RU 7-1267 
Jeckson, Kremser-Oliver Co. Inc 3-1421 * Room air conditioners only. 
rococo PER Ee ee ea al 
| AIRTEMP DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
| DEPT. H-5-58, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
I Please send me a copy of The Home Owners Guide 
| on Air Cond ning 
l NAME | 
ADDRESS ‘uwtmeE-4  o | Air Conditioning for a 
l CITY ZONE STATE room, a home, a business, 
EE ae oe ee an automobile 
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Continued from Page 46 
groans and the laments of the 
camel subside once it gets 
moving, it still arches its neck, 
often trying to bite the rider’s 
leg or foot. 

Oddly enough—almost any 
sentence describing the camel 
could begin “oddly enough” — 
the camel seems to like music. 
The boys on the caravan, who 
are littke more musical than 
King Kong, often chant old 
ditties as the procession plods 
across the desert. Arab har- 
mony is about as soothing to 
Western ears as the gritting of 
teeth, but nonetheless it ap- 
pears to assuage the camel. 

What gets the publicity for 
the camel is its astonishing 
ability to live without much 
water. This is certainly an im- 
portant characteristic, but one 
which is widely misunderstood. 
A camel, like any other living 
thing, will die if deprived of 
water. But it can live indefi- 
nitely without drinking water 
if it can find adequate pastur- 
age. The fact that other animals 
find this pasturage inedible is 
beside the point. 

The camel does not store 
water in its hump, or humps; 
it stores fat. In times of scar- 
city the camel can call upon 
this reservoir, which contains 
some water in addition to the 
fat. The camel’s excess water is 
stored in its stomach, which 
has three compartments, and 
this resource does not neces- 
sarily comprise a great deal of 
water. Some substance, per- 
haps an enzyme, in the camel’s 
blood permits it to channel this 
liquid throughout its body. 

The camel will drink water 
whenever it can. It may not 
really need it, any more than 
the chorus girl needs the free 
champagne, but it will take it. 
Stories are told of French For- 
eign Legion camels which have 
been known to drink thirty 
gallons of water in ten min- 
utes. This may well be so—it 
is perilous to question any- 
thing about a camel—but from 
what I could see a camel would 
drink what it wanted and then 
stop; this was the only sensible 
action I ever saw a camel 
perform. 

In practice, however, a camel 
never has to drink prodigious 
quantities of water for storage. 
A working camel traverses 
desert routes thousands of 
years old, and there is a pe- 
culiar, almost uncanny, order 
in which oasis after oasis ap- 


. ae A 


pears on these antique tracks 
Oases are typically about a 
day’s march apart. 

The camel’s water thriftiness 
is not its only valuable char- 
acteristic. Equally important ts 
its towering strength. A camel 
can carry a load of five hun- 
dred pounds twenty-five miles 
a day—day after day after 
day. (It can pull wheeled carts 
loaded with 2500 pounds, or 
about three times its own 
weight. but this is seldom done, 
since wheels are not suitable 
for desert terrain.) No horse, 
no bullock, no mule is equal 
to such burdens. A military 
camel of the French Foreign 
Legion, carrying only its rider 
and his kit, can cover fifty 
miles a day. 

A camel is strangely robust. 
Unlike horses or cows, it rarely 
breaks a leg. It seems to be 
impervious to nervous disor- 
ders which attack dogs or cats, 
and it is resistant to the epi- 
demic diseases which attack 
cattle. The life expectancy of a 
camel is roughly twenty-five 
years. Its death, by the way, is 
quiet, unlike the stridency of 
its life. The graceless camel 
can’t even die gracefully. For 
all | know, it expires with a 
silent, final sneer. 

Although during most of its 
life a camel is an absolute 
distillation of venom, the 
mother camel and her baby 
are perhaps the most affection- 
ate pair in the animal king- 
dom. A baby camel is, bar 
none, the cutest thing on earth. 
Its soft satin fur, its huge doe- 
like eyes, its lush, film-star 
eyelashes and its awkward, en- 
dearing gait would enchant 
even W. C. Fields. A koala 
bear or a kitten is repulsive by 
comparison. Once her baby is 
born, the mother’s bad dis- 
position disappears. She licks 
her child incessantly and re- 
fuses to leave it even briefly. 
No human madonna ever ap- 
proached such gooey solici- 
tousness. 

The mother nurses the baby 
for hours on end and will not 
leave it behind on a caravan. 
Since it can’t walk as fast or as 
far as its mother, the camel 
boys must fix up a sling on 
mamma and load the baby 
into it. But the built-in evil 
nature of the camel soon asserts 
itself. Often, when the baby 
is about six months old, the 
mother’s interest in it begins 
to lag. She leaves it on its own 

Continued on Page 143 
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LIVING IN 
THE SUNLIGHT™ 


SEakn 





LOVING IN 
THE MOONLIGHT © 


First in Transistor Radios 


the Perfect Graduation Gift* 
for those who know how to Make 
the Most of Summer and all the 





"IN THE SUNLIGHT 


at only $39.95 * TR-7 Pocket 
Radio (3%" x 5%" x 2") © 7 tran- 
sistors plus diode and speaker 
sound of portables many times 
larger. 


**IN THE MOONLIGHT 
at only $44.95 ¢ TR-5 Miniature 
Portable (3%" x 6%" x 2”) © High 
Style Leather finish © 7 transis- 


tors and Life size big speaker 
tone. 


Tatelt-tar-l ele) ba) 


eq enc. 


First in Transistor Radios 


World's only Specialist 
in Transistorized Equipment 
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PERSONAL REPORT 


LA PAZ: Madness at 12,000 Feet 





La Paz: The highest-metropolis 


in the world, where the streets are steeper than 
San Francisco's and the snowy peak of Mount Illimani 


is seen from any point in the city. 


4t this height— 12,000 feet above sea level— 


the mind can go Slightly out of orbit. 


HOLIDAY JUNE 


by V.S. Pritchett 


@ Tourist offices underplay the pleasure of suffering in 
travel. ... We were flying out of La Paz looking down ata 
Tibetan landscape of whirlwinds and waterspouts blowing 
along it like ghosts. A timid, whispering little man with a 
strong, sour smell was sitting next to me. He was a mid- 
dle-aged Filipino who worked in a garage in Chicago. He 
giggled sweetly with pleasure at his own cleverness in 
working eight months a year and taking four months off 
in some far-off country. He had been in India, Japan, 
A frica—everywhere. 

“Sir, sir,” he whispered to me. *‘La Paz—never again.” 
And all the way across Bolivia and Chile, he would return 
to it, giving me a nudge with his elbow. “*Sir, sir. La Paz. 
No more.” 

He was right. La Paz is a kind of hell. A huge geological 
hole has broken open at 12,000 feet in the tableland, and 
there a harsh city of red tiles and corrugated iron and ce- 
ment, spattered with machine-gun bullets, has been built. 
Around it the Andes stare down hard and white-capped, 
indigo brown and stormy like obdurate ancestors. One 
can see why the stony Indians make up stories describing 
how the mountains marry, have children and quarrel. 

I have a passing taste for hells; the company is often 
excellent, and so in an awful way I liked La Paz. I felt 
mad most of the time at that altitude. Hammers were go- 
ing in my head; the pulse on my crown thumped like a 
baby’s; my ears hummed. My lips hardened. I was pant- 
ing like a child, and after a day in the country the ultra- 
violet rays had reddened and coarsened my face until I 
felt like a scarlet, scalded football. The older inhabitants 
of the foreign colony said that they were acclimatized and 
were unaffected by the height. Pure delusion: their eyes 
watered, their skins cracked, they ran out of breath in lo 


g 
conversations, they spoke—like the Indians—very softly. 
They were lethargic, but were liable, as | was, to fits of ex- 
citability. Easy to see what “blowing your top” means, 
here. There is not enough air pressure to keep your top 
down. That is why they were good company. 

There was another man from Chicago here—a young 
Irish priest, tough, burly, a footballer, always kidding. 
One glance at me and he said: **My father was a Chicago 
politician; he was so corrupt he would even give an Eng- 
lishman a job.” The priest's concern was to keep his truck 
on the road, to intrigue for spare parts, and to hold what he 
had got together with wire. We had a rowdy drive with him 
across the wastes—rather like Connemara—somewhere in 
the mountains beyond Lake Titicaca. We drove over 
tracks, along stony river beds, unable to hear ourselves 
speak, lucky to keep our teeth in our heads. He was going 
to an Indian market to baptize the new babies, most ot 
whom would die but, unbaptized, would return in the 
form of hailstones to ruin the crops. 

“They treat my church as if it were an insurance 
company,” he said. “I’ve got to bless the clothes of 


the dead, too, to get the Continued on Page 193 








How to 
improve 
your martinis 
without 
taking 
lessons 


Some 300 years ago, a Hollander who 
was born under the sign of Sagittarius, 
and hence shot with luck, invented gin. 
From that day on, while the world 
spiralled onward and upward with the arts, 
gin plodded along on 





1 
ng little leaden feet 
until it reached the 20th century. ..unwept, 


unhonored, and virtually unchanged. 


Then, along came Seagram. 
Seagram felt that if gin went through 
Nature’s ancient mellowing process, 
instead of going straight from the still 
into the bottle) it would be (sic) mellow... 
and dry as a palimpsest, to boot. 
So that’s what happened. Every freshly- 
made batch of Seagram’s gin thenceforth 
patiently waited (before bottling) until 
Nature had worked her special mellowing 
magic. Then into the bottle—the improved 
gin, a thing of beauty, a joy forever. 
Seagrains : We suggest you try a Seagram martini 
Golden and glide your way through the cocktail 
69 hour with a song in your heart. 
ES Seagram’s gin costs a few pennies more, 
but that, by Juniper, is a paltry price 
to pay for progress. 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 


SEAGRAM’S GOLDEN GIN MAY ALSO BE OBTAINED IN CANADA. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 
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right bits o1 Ireland’s past come back to life as the Kerry 
bB Colleens perform an ancient folk dance to the music 
of a black-clad lady fiddler. The girls wear Celtic costumes 
hand-embroidered with emblems of the four Irish provinces 
The setting is the lovely, storied Upper Lake of Killarney. 


IRELAND 


1 famous Irish novelist presents 
a brand-new theory to explain what 


makes his compatriots the way they are 


by Sean O'Faolain 


TOGRAPHS Ff JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


@ Ireland is one of the smallest of the nation-islands of the 
world. Cuba is bigger. Even Iceland is bigger. It is also a 
solitary island in the sense that it is not, like the Aegean 
Isles, part of an archipelago, or like Japan one of a chain 
of islands. It is the big toe of Europe dibbled out into the 
cold Atlantic. Before Columbus there was nothing at all 
west of us except the sunset and our awestruck imaginings 

No Irishman can long forget this watery circumambi- 
ence detaching us from the world. Even in the center of 
Ireland sea gulls follow the plow. Whenever we hear a 
plane humming above the frozen canopy of the clouds we 


know that it is going out over the sea or coming in from 


over the sea, a homing seabird. The longest straight line in- 


side the map of Ireland measures only 302 miles, but our 
coast is so jagged that we are surrounded by about 2000 
miles of waves. All our main cities are ports. On foggy 
days, when no planes take off, we feel very rim-of-the- 
worldish, thank God for Irish whisky and take a mean 
comfort in the hope that no planes are taking off from 
England either. It was on one such day that an English 
tourist asked me, outside my own gateway: “Tell me, 
please—when does the post leave for the mainland?” As if 
we were Nantucket or one of the Solomon Islands. 

In wilder weather we are still more conscious of the seas 
around us. As a boy in Cork city, which is a good ten or 
fifteen miles inland from its great harbor at Cobh (pro- 
nounced Cove), I used to look forward with excitement to 
the equinoctial gales and the high tides that coincided with 
them. In those storms the old slated fronts of the houses 
shed their slates like feathers, the gutters spilled over, the 
lower-lying streets flooded, and the river, brown and 
foamy, bore out to sea the debris of its upper course— 








branches, a hencoop, perhaps a drowned sheep. 
An imaginative soul once declared that he saw 
floating by him (it must have been well past mid- 
night’s chimes) a grand piano! 

Not that the summer visitor will see any of 
these dramatic effects of our climate. He will 
enjoy watching the sea-borne clouds mounting 
the blue sky, rejoice in the bracing air by the 
sea, or inland feel pleasantly relaxed, not eager 
to indulge in vigorous athletics. But | doubt if 
it is the climate which produces this idle frame of 
mind and body. I suspect it is just the influence 
of the general easygoing fee! of the Irish way of 
life. This, anyway, is as good an explanation of 
the restful nature of Ireland as the one produced 
by a visiting American contractor. He had been 
so delighted with his Irish-descended workmen 
in the States that he decided to inspect the won- 
derful island that had nurtured all this bounding 
energy and tireless vigor. Having wandered 
around the country for a week, and found the 
general tempo anything but bounding, he said: 
“IT guess the reason my Irish workers are so full 
of pep is that their ancestors have been storing 
up their energy in Ireland for countless genera- 
tions before letting it loose on America.” 

Islanded, then, and solitary. We are also re- 
mote. Our connection with Europe is more than 
ambiguous. The fact that we are at the end of the 
geographical queue makes Ireland not so much 
belong to the Continent as barely adhere to 
it, water-divided. The things that have always 
hitherto linked us to Europe have been intan- 
gible. Religion, for instance, has always made 
Dublin far closer to Rome or Lourdes than to 
London or Paris. On the other hand, emigration 
to Britain has become heavy and constant over 
the last twenty years, and today Ireland is far 
more closely linked to England by brawn and 
blood than it was before we were separated 
politically. 

I tuned in the radio a couple of weeks ago to a 
rattling program of Irish songs and traditional 
Irish dance music. | presumed it was coming from 
Dublin. It turned out to be coming from Birming- 
ham. A week later I picked upa similar program— 
this time from Sheffield. It evoked smoke-filled 
halls, pounding feet, flushed cheeks and hearty 
Irish voices. No wonder the steamers during the 
holidays have to make eight crossings a day until 
we begin to wonder whether the Irish are taking 
over parcels of Britain or Britain is taking old (or 
rather young) freland to her imperial bosom all 
over again. Down in County Clare last summer | 
met a chap by the lakeside at Scarriff. We got 
talking about swimming. He used to swim here as 
a boy, but now he is working in England. I asked 
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a pastoral pattern of life prevails all through 
FA Ireland, expressing the nation’s inner character 
more truly than its cities do. This is the village at 
Seal Harbour. County Cork, spread out on a stony, 
frugal height overlooking Bantry Bay and the Atlantic. 
Its houses number ten; its total population, thirteen. 


if he is ever lonely over there. He laughed wryly, 
and looked along the empty shore. “It’s here 
I’m lonely now. All my pals are over there.” 

Emigration has always been part of the Irish 
pattern of life; yet one hates to think of the young 
people going from us, if only because the little 
threads of children streeling along the country 
roads on their way home from school spell the 
Irish countryside to us. As you go through the 
country you find them sheltering by the hedges 
like flowers, redheaded and freckle-nosed, or 
black-haired with blue eyes shaded with black 
lashes—“‘blue eyes put in with sooty fingers,” said 
Lady Wilde. With heads bowed, they look up at 
you, but mischief and laughter gleam behind the 
shy look. From side to side of the road they wan- 
der, jumping the lochs of water that reflect the 
sky, or racing leaves in a roadside stream. or pick- 
ing blackberries. No wonder they take hours to 
arrive home 

Or sometimes they get hold of a donkey. and 
then you may see as many as three of them riding 
bareback on the one patient animal, their long 
legs swinging to the ground. Like the adults, they 
love riding and everything to do with horses. Go 
to a children’s meet! They turn up on every kind 
of mount from the shaggy half-bred pony to the 
sleek and smooth hunter. And the dress! It varies 
from the tattered cap-peak turned backwards to 
the most immaculate white stock carefully tied 
under a Kildare Street tailored jacket and correct 
velvet cap. 

A French friend of mine has well described us 
as une ile cachée derriére une autre ile—an island 
tucked away behind another island. To find us 
our continental friends must first discover us. 
Our American friends tend to overfly us. We are 
not disturbed. It means we are a serene and select 
pleasure, almost an exotic pleasure. We are one 
of the last of the small open spaces of the world. 
We shelter the lost silence of Europe. To break 
this silence we have to talk a lot. We shelter 
another refugee—Time. Because of our slow 
tempo, Irish hours are twice as long, as if the 
westering sun kept on forgetting to take them 
with her to America, where they arrive five hours 
late and twice as short. Sometimes, when we are 
very busy, talking, our hours kindly go anti- 
clockwise until today becomes yesterday, and the 
future threatens to hold off forever. And this 
re-evokes an old, bitter and witty joke at our 
expense, coined by that inveterate hater of Irish 
nationalism, the old London Morning Post. It 
said that Ireland has always had a great future— 
and always will. lam glad to say that the Morning 
Post soon afterward learned all about the Fu- 
ture. It died. 


A German could write a large volume on The 
Economic Origins of the Irish Character, com- 
posed entirely of statistics about rainfall, soil 
formation, grass, tows and horses. Just as a 
Frenchman might write a charming book about 
The Moisture Content of Irish Leprechauns—all 
about clouds trailing beards the color of dusk, 
and dark, high grass under old thorn trees, and 
the soft sound of cows munching at nightfall, up 
to their dewlaps in buttercups; and again, his 
book could contain many statistics about the 
rainfall, and the limestone soil, and the con- 
figuration of the mountains, and the prevailing 
winds, and the effects of the Gulf Stream which 
flows around our southwest coast and produces 
in places like Glengarriff and Killarney a semi- 
tropical vegetation and a relaxing atmosphere 
which is ideal for the cultivation of all sorts of 
leprechauns, mostly rather damp and smelling of 
Irish Coffee. But w liatever else these savants said, 
both of them would have to agree on one essen- 
tial: that the slow, pastoral pattern of lite in 
Ireland has changed very little since centuries 
before Christ. 

After all, the oldest and greatest of our epic 
sagas—An Tain Bo Cuailnge, “The Cattle Raid 
of Cooley’—centers on the rivalry between a 
king and a queen for the possession of the coun- 
try’s biggest and best bull. At the close of that 
turbulent saga the two outsize bulls fight one 
another from end to end of Ireland, horning up 
valleys, leveling great plains, bulidozing moun- 
tains, manufacturing the face of Ireland. It is 
symbolic. That wild pre-Christian epic grew nat- 
urally out of a bucolic life that had been sanctified 
by so many generations that one begins to won- 
der why the tutelary deity of the ancient Irish 
was not the bull god, adored as the symbol of 
fertility, the guarantee of a grass-fed life that 
need never languish. As, in fact, it might never 
have languished if our island had been sited by 
the Almighty a thousand miles farther west, safe 
from John Bull. 

The Irish have always loved the pastures, the 
moors and the woods. They never built towns. 
The Danes, the Normans and the Tudors founded 
every town we have. Long after the days of the 
Pilgrim Fathers these alien towns were still small 
and scattered; pastures brightened and forests 
darkened large areas of the island; the vast bog- 
lands were impassable; the mountains were im- 
penetrable. A small but intensely virile popula- 
tion lived in secluded, disconnected groups, raid- 
ing one another bloodily. Nobody cared to ven- 
ture far at night. The unknown was at every 
man’s elbow. It is the background of the great 


battles, scandalous Continued on Page 59 
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ry Nhe grand life, though diminishing in Ireland, 

| persists in fine estates like Curraghmore near 
Portlaw, County Waterford. Here the Marquis of 
Waterford, farmer and horse breeder, poses with the 
hunter Kilfeacle on the 4000-acre demesne that has 
remained his family’s seat for eight hundred years. 


Continued from Page 56 loves and tremen 
dous exploits of the Rolands, Beowulfs, Sieg- 
frieds and Brunhildes of the Celtic epic. 

In my youth I often saw farmers in the poorer 
parts of Ireland flail the wheat with the same 
sort of wooden fiails we find pictured on Etruscan 


winnow the chaff in the golden wind 
fact is that the Irish have never taken 


seriously. You may see it for yourself from « 


road you travel—great stretches of green broken 


by a few brown fields. Even in Texas there are 
more men than cows. In Ireland there are more 
cows than men. This has always been the Emer- 
ald Isle. 

In a word, we are an antique people, our 
racial character formed and fixed by long-lasting 
life-modes. By the time we were finally con- 
quered, late in the 17th Century, we were too old 
to change, old and obstinate, and we have paid 
for it and been rewarded for it. The history is 
there for all to read. We have, in the name of 
nationalism and religion, tradition and conserva- 
tism, been saying ““No!”’ to the world for nine 
tenths of our life story, magnificently or foolishly, 
stubbornly or mulishly, heroically or suicidally, 
according to the way you look at it. And to this 
day we go on saying a great many “No’s!” 

Not that our Nay-men have it all their own 
way. Ever since the founding of the Irish Free 
State a war has been brewing between the Future 
and the Past. For example, the young farmers of 
Ireland have now banded into the Macra na 
Feirme, “the Sons of the Soil,’ whose sole aim is 
to increase agricultural production by scientific 
methods—words that ring as crazily in the ears of 
most of their elders as if, fifty years ago, it had 
been prophesied that one day the land would be 
ploughed by motor power. These young Irishmen 
have not a trace of sentimentality in them, and, 
indeed, some of their achievements show this un- 
comfortably. Look at the tidy, concrete-built 
houses of the Eastern counties. They are as far as 
can be from the thatched, lime-washed cottages of 
the crofters of Connemara or West Kerry which 
have matured slowly, generation after generation, 
acquiring in time a beauty and a dignity that h 
made them part of the tradition of “picturesque” 
Ireland. 

The other day I dropped into one of these mod- 
ern, functional cottages in County Kildare, the 
next county to County Dublin. By devilish hard 
work, Mick Wall has added twenty acres to his 
twenty-five-acre farm and he has now reared 
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twelve children. Mick is a round, rosy, laughing 
Kerryman from behind Abbeyfeale. His kitchen- 
living-room is about fifteen feet square. It has the 
old hearth for burning peat, but that is the ex- 
tent of its resemblance to the traditional kitchen. 
The radig was going. Mick has electric light in- 
doors and out. He has running cold water, but not 
hot water—that has to be boiled in big kettles. 
His neighbors have electric stoves, electric wash- 
ing machines, hot and cold running water, tractors 
and automobiles. Mick thinks his motor truck is 
a better value. Outdoors they all have good hay 
barns and outhouses. No man makes less than 
£500 a year. For the benefit of any reader who still 
nourishes the old comic picture of the Irish farm 
with the pig in the kitchen, the hens on the table 
and the family sitting around the fire telling ghost 
stories I may say that it is very difficult to find the 
pig at all in farms like Mick Wall's. If it is there it 
is tucked away far from the human nose. The 
hens are equally invisible. And the family, instead 
of telling ghost stories, is probably planning how 
to share the truck between those who are going to 
a dance and those who are bound for the cinema. 

But all this modernization is raising new prob- 
lems. It is reducing the labor needed on the farm. 
And the young folk get increasingly restless. Time 
was when on any Irish farm you could see the girls 
making butter, or baking bread on the hearth, 
maybe even spinning thread, or the sons making 
baskets. Today you have to search for these 
crafts. The factory product has replaced them all. 

Dan Brady has one of the show farms of Ire- 
land, and it’s very near to Dublin. When I pump 
him about his sons, he laughs: 

“! pay them four or five pounds a week. They 
work on projects of their own. They use my feed 
for their beasts. They have an automobile and a 
lorry. They drive off to town three nights a week 
for a show or a dance. And still they’re restless. I 
think it’s the towns that do it—mixing with non- 
farmers. Never mind—they could do worse than 
I did. I ran away from home when I was a lad, got 
half a dollar a week as a butcher’s boy, and then 
came back to farming.” 


And yet, in spite of this war between the Past 
and the Future, despite all these modern trends, 
we oObstinately remain a medieval people rather 
than a people in the great humanist tradition. We 
have these up-to-date farms; our planes run with 
an international efficiency, our fast diesel trains 
start and stop on the second, we produce elegant 
fashion designers, we have our own pretty Irish 


i ich or poor, all Irishmen share a _ reverence 

for Irish whisky, the “water of life.” Jack 
Keoghin, master distiller at Locke’s 200-year-old 
plant at Kilbeggan, County Westmeath, may be will- 
ing to reveal the materials of his art, including 
four kinds of grain, but he would never disclose 
the hoary secret formula he uses to combine them. 


models, we have topnotch hotels and three-star 
restaurants. The traveler will wisely draw no con- 
clusions from these things except that the Irish 
can be as efficient as the Swiss when they want to 
be. For deeper conclusions heed the gypsy’s warn- 
ing. Listen not to the whine of the turbojets or to 
the gentle drip of the caneton a la presse but, 
rather, to the mooing of fat cattle, the squirt of 
milk in the pail, the gallop of fast horses and the 
eloquence of the old gray stones muttering up 
through the grass—some prehistoric burial 
mound, perhaps, like New Grange in County 
Meath; some Neolithic stone fort, like that never- 
visited, buried city at Mohane in County Clare, 
lost in the fern and the brambles; a storm-worn 
Celtic cross by the roadside, such as the great 
cross of Monasterboice; any carved 12th Century 
Romanesque doorway, such as Clonfert or 
Cashel, Killaloe or Dysert O’ Dea (in the entrance- 
hall of the National Museum in Dublin you will 
see fine photographs of a dozen doorways and 
full-size, ten-foot-tall reproductions of a dozen 
high-crosses); or any old half-ruined native or 
Norman castle sticking up on a hill like an old 
man’s tooth, rotting against the wind-torn clouds. 
These are our important symbols. They represent 
a folk memory that pulses like an earth throb in 
the everlasting subconsciousness of our race. 

They are inescapable. On your very first day 
in Dublin, if it should happen to be a race-day, 
drive down to the plain of the Curragh, just 
thirty miles out of the city. The word Curragh 
means a racecourse, and somewhere on these five 
thousand acres of sheep pasturage, one of the 
finest expanses of turf anywhere in western 
Europe, races were held two thousand years ago. 
Between races, you may note, away across a level 
plain, a tapering Round Tower which was called 
ancient by a historian in the 12th Century. This 
tower, pointing to heaven, and the Norman ca- 
thedral beside it remind us that the patroness of 
so many Irish girls, Saint Bridget, founded her 
house here in the 5th Century. But the name of 
Bridget goes a long way farther back. She was 
originally a pagan goddess, and if you are inter- 
ested enough in horses to visit the National Stud 
just south of that Round Tower, you will find near 
it a well bubbling over the two stone “breasts” of 
this Christianized deity. 

Well? Do any of those hard-eyed bookmakers, 
howling the odds down there by the rails, any 
owner, jockey or trainer ever consciously think of 
these old features of the Curragh plain? Never! 
They would tell you with a laugh that they have 
something better to do. But in every man jack of 
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them there are pieties only half understood, 
which had their source in those symbols of a for- 
gotten past. What do I say? Only half understood? 
Indeed totally un-understood. 

Here I propose to reveal to the world, for the 
first time, the secret of the Irish nature. Every 
Irishman is a four-decker. He lives, that is to say, 
on four levels of awareness. The first is his prac- 
tical level. This is the realistic Irishman, keen as a 
needle, tough as nails, his eye on the main chance. 
He succeeds in whatever he sets his mind to. He is 
the sort of Irishman who, as the efficient colonial 
or military servant of the British Empire, used to 
win every nation’s battles but his own. 

Underneath this top-floor level lies the level of 
the historical memory, about which America, cer- 
tainly, must know all it can possibly need to know. 
Poor Ould Ireland. The Famine. Saint Patrick’s 
Day. The Boston Irish and Bunker Hill. This 
memory is generally about as inactive as Strom- 
boli. It starts to rumble in us after about the 
third whisky. 

Much deeper lies the third deck: a religious 
emotion as unconscious and as inescapable as 
childhood memories. The happiest visual marks 
of this inheritance are those old Romanesque ora- 
tories whose carved portals I have already men- 
tioned, scattered throughout the country in re- 
mote, hermit places. You see a pleasant modern 
sign of it in the many grottoes to the Virgin by 
our roadsides. You will see a simple sign of it ina 
tiny altar to the Virgin, tended by the taxi drivers, 
in the center of O’Conneil Street in Dublin. 

And then, deepest of all, comes the old, old 
pagan folk mind, so deeply buried that when 
Irishmen act in response to its impulses they do 
not themselves recognize what impels them. It is 
this deep, dark folk mind that makes us a people 
of great stoicism, boundless fortitude, much in- 
difference and small ambition, always eager for a 
laugh, cheerfully resigned, easily living along the 
waves of life, kindly, endless talkers, always in- 
clined to exaggerate as if life were one long comedy 
or tragedy being endlessly recomposed, and loath- 
ing—this my conscience as an honest reporter 
obliges me to say and to italicize—simply loathing 
anything appertaining to the cold brain. I have 
sometimes thought that these are the qualities, or 
foibles, of old age the world over and that they 
come from and suggest our great age as a race. 
But when I reflect that the same folk mind ac- 
counts for our inclination to break out into sud- 
den bouts of passion, crazy laughter, brief reck- 
lessness, the total combination as often strikes me 
as being Continued on Page 63 
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boat adapted to the rugged Iri 

\ the currach, here being launched 
men of Lettermore Island, County Galway 

to the open Atlantic The design is 


torically simple—tarred canvas « 
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of age but of extreme youth, ever 
longed childishness. Perhaps we are a ri 
petually old and perpetually young, ca 
in conflict between -d wisdom and childi 
sensibility. 

If, therefore 

me ¢ 

question, you may 
mental fingers < 
four press-buttons of his mental 
his eye clears and he smiles at you 
and simple intensity of the utte1 
you may know that he has stabil! 
his chosen deck. Temporaril; 
you have adjusted yourself to h 
you may suddenly discover 
before you—he has quietly gone up, or down, to 
another deck. 

This is what makes some people say 
Irish are incalculable, and others say that they 
are unreliable, and others that ‘ 
And it is true, we are famous for answe 
question with another. The straight, blunt 


swer is rare. Only this week | was at the bar 


restaurant in Cork, waiting for a table. Twice | 


asked if a table were free and was told, ““i would 
say it might be soon.” On the third asking I got 
the reply: “I think I'd say that you might nearly 
come now.” 

Irishmen are great talkers, but they also have a 
gift for keeping their mouths shut. I remember 
Georgie O’Toole who keeps a riding stable near, 
let’s say, Kilkenny. He is a pious Catholic and 
before every meet he scatters holy water on each 
horse’s head. I mentioned this to a certain lady 
among his clients, who believes neither in God 
nor the Devil. 

“Not on my horse!” she growled. “A couple of 
times I’ve had him bring me a glass of whisk. 
before we set off and I’ve scattered the last drops 
on my nag’s rump—just to rile him!” 

I relayed this to Georgie. He said 

t—the ould battleaxe!”’ and winked 
after the first time she did it she’s been dr 
holy-watered whisky.” I wonder on how many 
levels of consciousness Georgie was operating 
while watching those alcoholic baptisms? 

A little while ago | observed a pleasan 
stance of my countrymen’s capacity for 
more levels than one. I sat beside a 
Dublin restaurant where half a dozen | 
businessmen and professional men, eviden 
committee of a golf club, were discussi 
posed change in the layout of their gol! 
They were cursing the obstinacy of their 


man. They had ordered him to cut dow 








tree in order to ease the fairway, and he had 
obdurately refused to touch it. Without being 
told, | knew why he had refused: thorn trees 
are associated in the folk mind with fairies, 
or leprechauns, or the Good People—whatever 
you like. Now, such blind, ignorant superstition 
was beyond the sympathy of these practical men. 
They scorned it. They laughed at it. They de- 
spaired over it. Finally, one of them proposed 
that they go out themselves with a cross-saw and 
cut down the tree, and they all immediately 
agreed that this was the only sensible thing to do. 
A heavy silence thereupon fell on them. After a 
while one of them said, “‘Mind you, there is such 
a thing as luck. Not, of course, that I’m super- 
stitious ———’ Within five more minutes they 
decided that, in order not to offend their valuable 
groundsman, and for no other reason whatsoever, 
it might, after all, all things considered, be better 
to “leave the ould tree alone.” 


If, then, you come by plane from London— 
it takes only eighty-five minutes’ flying time—be 
alert to seize and profit by the most precious 
moment of the flight—the moment when you get 
your first glimpse of this remote Atlantic bastion. 
You will, if you are sensitive to impressions, find 
it informative. You have passed over England’s 
checkered counti¢s, with their clear outlines, 
large fields and sturdy homes, and crossed over 
the brown Welsh mountains. Presently, Tenny- 
son’s wrinkled sea beneath you crawls. You 
slowly become aware of the veils of the first 
clouds wafting eastward over the Irish Sea, 
weaving their trailing fumes ever so gently, in- 
sidiously and suggestively out of the west. Your 
eyes peer expectantly until at last you glimpse, or 
imagine you glimpse, the first shimmering tinge 
or bloom or smear of greenness; though in 
reality it will not be greenness, not yet, nothing 
sO positive, rather a dim suspicion or hint of a 
blend of moss-green, sage-green, seaweed-green, 
heather-green, wet-holly-leaf-green, gray-lichen- 
green, yellow-pondweed-green, tawny-saffron- 
green, a multiple, indefinable, inseparable, in- 
describable weave of something that may even 
still be the sea, or distant land seen through 
frosted glass, but all so bearded over by the 
trailing clouds that you are not certain you see 
or saw anything at all; until, suddenly, the view 
becomes clarified for a moment by the outlines 
of little gray stone walls, or it breasts up clearly 
as hills of flowing granite, or levels out as high, 
smoke-blue moorland, lit, perhaps, by a white 
cottage or two—and then it all fades into uncer- 
tainty again. 
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ry Nhe rooted pievy of Ireland is manifest at Glen- 

dalough, County Wicklow, where the ruins of St. 
Kevin’s Church preside over time-tilted headstones. 
The Mass was being said here in the 6th Century, 
long before Christianity made a start in Engiand. 


If the feeling comes over you that you are 
about to be engulfed in some strange and deceiv- 
ing air, do not dismiss it as merely a trick of the 
Irish light or a fancy born of the romantic poetry 
evoked in your mind by this first exquisite 
intimation of Ireland. Light and poetry are a 
part of what you will sensitively feel every day 
you spend among us. It should be no surprise, 
then, that this is a country where clarity might 
easily be an elusive experience, actuality a rela- 
tive term, and materiality subject somewhat to 
its own shadow. 

I have known so many people, visitors, even 
many Irishmen, including myself in certain exas- 


perated moods, who forget this revelation of 


Ireland’s inward nature and start to find fault 
with the Irish not for being what they are, but 
for not being what they are not, cannot be and 
do not want to be. In such foolish moments I, 
for one, hasten to remember the words of a 
certain German scientist, a refugee who, after liv- 
ing among us for some years, had, I think, the right 
attitude to what we have and have not. He used 
to say: “We Germans fear the cosmos. We 
therefore struggle to control it. But you Irish say: 
‘If the cosmos will let me alone, I'll let it alone. 
Boys, get out the deck of cards and let’s have a 
game!’ You Irish have no will-to-power. All you 
have is a will-to-sport.” Another friend, a Brit- 
isher who has lived in the Middle East, says that, 
like the Arabs, we love abstractions and will 
bandy ideas all night long without ever once 
bothering to relate them to actuality. Yet if we 
once get hold of an idea we believe in we will, 
he maintains, die for it. “You Irish,” he says, 
“have no pragmatism—you are all stupid ideal- 
ists. Well, if that’s how you want it!” 

A Dutch painter who has lived among us for 
some years holds something similar, but from 
another angle. He says that the great lesson 
Ireland has to teach the world is, /t doesn’t reall) 
matter. ““At home, in Delft, every morning, my 
dear mother used to run her finger along the top 
edge of the door to see if the maid had dusted it. 
I had to come to Ireland to find out that dust is 
not so important as all that. Now | sometimes 
touch the top of my door with my finger to assure 
myself that the dust really is there!’ Meaning 
that, after living for some while in Ireland, you 
do sometimes wonder not whether dust matters 
but whether matter matters at all. 


Enough! By this time your plane has landed in 
Dublin and you may put all this to the practical 
test of your own eyes, ears and stomach. You 
partake of an excellent luncheon or dinner, at 


the Russell or at Jammet’s if you like French- 
style cooking; or at the Dolphin, the Bailey o1 
the Red Bank if you like first-class chophous« 
food. Try, if the season is right, Galway Bay 
oysters, or Dublin Bay prawns, perhaps with a 
pint of draught Guinness; or an Irish lobster or 
black sole cooked in whichever one of the usual 
twenty-five ways you happen to prefer; or try 
one of those prime Irish fillets of steak that taste 
like no other steaks in the world; ending up, 
inevitably, with Gaelic coffee. 

So nourished, you stroll forth in an amiable 
mood, which will soon turn, | think, to some 
considerable surprise. After all this about Ire- 
land’s alleged indifference to the material and 
mundane, her responsiveness to the incorporeal 
and disembodied (apart from beef, horseflesh and 
every possible form of sport), you find yourself 
wandering through a graceful, sophisticated, 
orderly Georgian capital which might here and 
there remind any traveler of the best of Bath, and 
which marks off the best of Beacon Hill as com- 
paratively inferior 19th Century stuff. You may 
very properly say: “How come? Surely this 
splendid city contradicts that lying Irishman? 

It is quite true that the noble core of Dublin— 
all of it pretty well built between 1700 and 1815— 
is the very epitome of the Age of Reason at its 
best. As we stroll we come on gracious squares, 
built wholly of claret-colored brick, lined by 
severely classical houses, with finely paneled 
doors, delicate fanlights and excellent wrought- 
ironwork—railings, lamp arches, lanterns, bell- 
pulls, torch holders and lightly poised first-story 
verandas. If we should peep into some of these 
houses we may discover exquisite Italianate ceil- 
ings (generally attributed to Francini but often 
executed by Irish workmen), Bossi mantelpieces 
in multicolored marble, Angelica Kauffmann 
medallions, Adam furrishings. If we visit the 
elegant Municipal Art Gallery—it contains some 
very lovely things-—we will be in the former town 
house of the Earl of Charlemont. The Dail, or 
Houses of Parliament, was once the town house— 
the Italians would call it the palazzo—of the 
Duke of Leinster. We may chance, in a side street 
just behind Grafton Street (where some of the 
better shops are), on a former Lord Powers- 
court’s splendid city home. We will be delighted 
by many of the public buildings: the magnificent 
Bank of Ireland, which used to be the old Houses 
of Parliament; the noble West Front of Trinity 
College; the Four Courts; the Customs House: 
the Wren-period Royal Hospital; the Blue Coat 
School, and so on. 

Viewing all this the traveler may well ask me, 


**How come?” The Continued on Page 125 




















HOSTESS 


The personal story of one transatlantic 
airline hostess—a tale of glamour and 


adventure, routine chores aground and 
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ON 
FLIGHT 
408 


by Paul E. Deutsechman 


aloft, and private heartaches 


@ I’ve flown the Atlantic often 
enough to realize that for the dura- 
tion of a flight there exists a kind of 
muted but nonetheless fierce com- 
petition among airline passengers 
for the attentions of the hostess. 
Regardless of age, sex or earthly 
importance, we all seem to follow 
her confident passage down the aisle 
with the beseeching eyes of so many 
unloved terriers, hoping she’ll pause 
in the middle of dishing out meals 
to engage us in solo conversation or 
toss us a smile of secret communion. 

The reason for this competition is 
obvious, I think. To the outer world, 
a transatlantic hostess represents a 
very special variety of eternal 
youth—a creature of pure poetry in 
untrammeled motion that a few of 
us are lucky enough to encompass 
within this finite frame of aluminum 
for some twelve or so wonderful 
hours. 

No matter what their actual na- 
tionalities or which of the thirteen 
commercial transatlantic lines (fly- 
ing out of New York) they work 
for—Air France, Alitalia, BOAC, 
E] Al, KLM, Lufthansa, Icelandic, 
Iberia, Sabena, Swissair, SAS, Pan 
American or TWA—they seem to 
have life made to order. They're 
all so good-looking in an unfright- 
ening way; their clothes sit so 
sweetly on carefully tooled frames: 
they're “outgoing” and bubble with 
a natural friendliness touched up 
ever so lightly with sex. They ob- 
viously like their work, are equally 
at home on two continents; and it’s 
equally obvious that the only psy- 
choanalysts they ever talked with 
were those fascinating old gentlemen 
bound for the International Psy- 
chiatry Congress in Zurich last fall. 

But all this is the outer world’s 
picture of the hostess. Recently, I 
had an opportunity to observe the 
situation at close range. I was flying 
back to Paris on one of the two U.S.- 
owned transatlantic airlines (for 
soon-to-be-obvious reasons, I can- 
not reveal whether it was TWA or 
Pan Am). And arrangements had 
been made for me to monopolize as 
much of the time of one of their 
hostesses as was practical while in 
the air. 

We can call her Pat Brown. All I 
knew about her was that she would 
be one of three cabin attendants on 
Flight 408 (a “‘combined”’ First Class- 
Tourist flight) and that she had been 
working for this particular line for 
six years. 

I was ushered aboard at Idlewild 
a few minutes before the other pas- 
sengers. Immediately, a dark-haired, 
long-legged, All-American girl came 
toward me. 

“Welcome aboard!” she said. 
“I’m Pat.’ Her eyes were huge and 


green and she had hurt, red lips but 
her smile was very merry and her 
teeth were beautifully white and just 
missed being perfect. 

She helped me into a window seat 
at the rear of the Tourist section, 
then perched herself on a nearby 
armrest. “Whatever you write— 
please don’t say that being a hostess 
is glamorous! I’ve already been 
working two hours on Preflight 
Routine. First, you report to Oper- 
ations, check your mailbox and 
read the bulletin board—the latest 
instructions will be there. After- 
ward, you meet the crew—you sel- 
dom fly with the same people; and 
the captain briefs us on emergency 
landing procedure, the weather and 
so on. Then the purser and hostesses 
board the aircraft. This flight has 
Lowell Castro, Jackie Reynolds— 
she’s one of the new crop of twenty- 
one-year-olds with starry looks in 
their eyes—and me. 

“That’s one hour before take-off. 
You check the equipment—first- 
aid kits, seats, lavatories, reading 
lamps, life belts. The purser, mean- 
while, checks the liquor and meals. 
Then we get ready to welcome the 
passengers. Which is where we are 
right now.” 

The other cabin attendants came 
forward and were introduced. Miss 
Reynolds, Jackie, was an exceed- 
ingly pretty and lively blonde. Lowell 
Castro, the purser, turned out to 
be a wavy-haired young man who 
looked as if he’d spent some time 
around the New York theater. 

“All right, kids!” Lowell said in 
mock weariness. 

Pat whipped out a pocket mirror 
and frowned momentarily at it. ““This 
is the moment of truth,”’ she told 
me. “‘The trick is to make people 
feel personally welcome. You have 
to say something to each of them 
and say it with a smile. Back in the 
old days, when Lindbergh and | 
were kids, a hostess was supposed 
to welcome each by name. But we 
don’t have time any more.” 

I watched as she and Jackie cheer- 
ily greeted the passengers who came 
trooping up through the doorway— 
some casually, as if catching a cross- 
town bus; a few timidly, as though 
boarding a spaceship bound for 
Venus. 

Soon, everyone was seated. The 
“No Smoking” and ‘“‘Fasten Seat 
Belts”’ flickered on. 

Pat came briskly up the aisle 
checking seat belts. ‘‘There’s a first 
rider, | think,’ she whispered, 
motioning toward a small woman 
tensely staring out her window. 
“When you get nervous ones like 
that, it’s best to give them a lot of 
time the first hour.” 


Continued on Page 185 
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Russian 
Child- 
ivervthing 
by Santha Rama Rau 


Russians adore small children. 


as we do; bul do thev coddle, pamper. 


spoul them—-as we do? 
{nother revealing slory on 


life in Russia 


@ My small son had his fifth birthday while 
we were in Moscow. It was an odd birthday 
for him partly because we knew virtually no 
children his age—or rather no children who 
spoke English—to invite to a party, and 
partly because it was his first grown-up 
dinner in a restaurant. It had to be dinner 
because our only guest was a fourteen-year- 
old boy named Valery, the son of Russian 
friends, who was at school all day. Valery 
spoke careful, stilted English which he had 
learned during a year spent with his parents 
in the Middle East. 

The day before the birthday | had walked 
the couple of blocks from the Metropole 
Hotel where we were staying to the Chil- 
dren’s World, a huge department store 
which caters exclusively to the needs and 
pleasures of children. As I passed through 
the confusing maze of departments and 
separate shops within the big store, | 
noticed that you could buy a snow suit for 
a child for the equivalent of eight dollars 
while an ordinary suit for an adult cost at 
least $100 or $150. (Often on the streets 
of Moscow you will see a curious reversal 
of American winter fashions. Many small 
children will be wearing fur-trimmed coats 
or full fur coats, yet | never saw a Russian 
grown-up in a full fur coat.) | was looking 
for toys, however, and eventually I found 
the right section of the Children’s World. 

After a good deal of thoughtful pricing, 
calculation and comparison | bought a 
small, rather flimsy truck, the kind you 
wind up with a key. This cost $3.50, even at 
the tourist rate of ten rubles to the dollar, 
and seemed to me pretty expensive. Then I 
selected a box of painted blocks with which 
you could build a Russian village. That 
cost $1.55 which was average. A pencil with 
a plastic case enclosing a tiny model of one 
of the Kremlin towers cost $1.40. Two pic- 
ture books in color seemed quite cheap— 
seventy cents each. Then, because a birth- 
day doesn’t seem complete without bal- 
loons, I looked around for a package of 
them. In Russia, however, they are sold 
singly, and the reason is immediately clear. 
They cost ten cents each for the kind that, 
in America, comes twenty in a package for 
fifteen cents. | prudently bought only four. 
Iwo for each of the children, one to burst 
and the other to play with. 

Next came the problem of the birthday 
cake. | went to several bakeries in the neigh- 
borhood, but could find only small pastries, 
no big cakes that could be decorated with 
candles and cut in the proper birthday way. 
At last, | returned to the hotel, defeated. My 
husband suggested that we telephone the 
restaurant where we were to have the 
birthday dinner and ask the proprietor to 
arrange for a cake. He would certainly 
know where to get one and since we were 
giving a day’s notice the whole thing should 
be perfectly simple. 

The restaurant we had chosen specialized 
in Azerbaijan food and was called the Baku 
after the capital of Azerbaijan. The décor 
of Caucasian tiles, mosaics and motifs 
gave an atmosphere of southern Russia; an 
Azerbaijan orchestra of flutes and drums 
























































Science begins early for Soviet children 


Fifth-graders in this Leningrad classroom 


use microscopes in the study of biology 


Prospect ive sports slars are spotted al sir 





or eight and given special instruction. 
Swimming hopefuls learn form in Moscow. 
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These second- and third-vear students in 
the famed Bolshoi Theater ballet school 
seek to 


make their technique flawless. 


Girls and boys get mechanical training 
Eighth-grade pupils learn to use tools in 


workshop of a Leningrad primary school 


There's a tov-filled wailing room, just 


for children, in Odessa’s railroad depot. 


{1 portrait of Lenin looks benignly down. 








and strange and beautiful stringed instru- 
ments played the music of the province; 
and, most important to us, the restaurant 
served deliciously cooked pilaf and shash- 
lik, my son’s favorite Russian dishes. We 
knew, from experience, that you had to 
make a reservation because people from 


Russia’s outlying republics seem to get very 


homesick for their native food and atmos- 
phere when they are in Moscow and the 
small restaurants with provincial special- 
ties are always crowded. The man who an- 
swered the phone promised us a reservation 
and seemed to understand perfectly about 
the cake. Yes, we could certainly have a 
cake. No notice was necessary. He would 
on no account forget about it. 


All we had to do now was to buy the 


candles, but this proved unexpectedly com- 


plicated. The first department store we went 
to had no candles, and the puzzled salesgirl 
said, ““But why do you need candles? All 
of Moscow has electricity now.” We tried 
another department store, a grocery, a 
hardware store, the kind of shop that sells 
magazines, post cards, souvenirs, cigarettes. 
No candles. Someone suggested that our 
only chance was to go to a church or to a 
shop that sells religious supplies, but by 
then we had decided to do without candles. 

The next evening at 6:30 Valery appeared 
in our hotel room. He was wearing his suit. 
(In Russia you rarely need to specify, “his 
good suit.” Most people have a suit, and 
then they have their work clothes, and 
sweaters, slacks, windbreakers.) He looked 
painfully neat, pink and clean; his damp 
brown hair was slicked back. When I com- 
mented on his magnificent appearance, he 
explained that he had just come from the 
public baths across the street, which were 
better than the ones his family usually 
patronized. The pinkness was the result of 
having splurged on a session in the steam 
room. 

One of the minor mysteries of life in 
Russia is the exact time of Russian meals. 
I don’t think | met a Russian who did not 
say “Thank you I have had my meal,” 
when offered something to eat. This often 
was true even when they were specifically in- 
vited to lunch or dinner. After we had ex- 
changed formalities with Valery, I asked if 
he would like to go straight to the restau- 
rant or would prefer to have something to 
drink at the hotel first. It was with no sur- 
prise that | heard him say, “Which you 
prefer. | have already eaten.” My son set- 
tled the matter by demanding /imonad (a 
generic term for all soft drinks) and Valery 
decided on beer. He took his duties as a 
guest very seriously. The two boys played 
football with the balloons for half an hour, 
and after each goal, Valery would sip his 
beer and make conventional inquiries 
about our health, whether we were enjoy- 
ing Moscow, what we had seen of the city 
and so on. 

Dinner at the Baku was excellent (Valery 
had a good appetite in spite of the beer and 
his previous meal), and what with the 
music, the crowd and the southern atmos- 
phere, it began to feel like a real party. 


Russians are extraordinarily accommodat- 
ingabout children. Waiters seem delighted to 
serve them and take special pains to see that 
they are taken care of properly. In parks 
and on the street utter strangers often came 
up to my child and gave him post cards, 
small toys, candies (an expensive generosity 
since one small chocolate wafer costs forty 
to sixty cents), or simply wanted to talk. 
Understandably the first Russian words he 
learned were “holshoye spasibo’’—*‘thank 
you very much”—he needed to use them 
so often. 

Our waiter at the Baku appeared in the 
middle of dinner with a bottle of sweet 
Muscat wine, which he poured for us an- 
nouncing, “This is a present to your little 
boy from the tovarishch at the corner table.” 
We swiveled round in our chairs and smiled 
and beckoned to the comrade to join us. 
He came up with a bunch of grapes and two 
apples which he placed between the boys. 
He was a short, dark man with a jolly man- 
ner. “It is the black eyes of your son,” he 
explained when we thanked him for the 
wine. “Very unusual in Moscow. I come 
from the Caucasus, and they remind me of 
my own boy.” 

We clinked glasses. My husband, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the occasion, said, 
“May they be friends when they grow up.” 

Thecomrade from the Caucasus shrugged. 
““May they grow up,” he said, and drained 
his glass. 

At last the moment came for the birthday 
cake. We signaled to the waiter, who 
nodded reassuringly and hurried toward 
the kitchen. A few minutes later he re- 
turned carrying a plate which he set down 
in the middle of the table. On it were four 
chocolate éclairs. 

We were in too good a mood to fuss. In- 
stead, we improvised a birthday cake from 
Azerbaijan bread. It is baked in thick 
spongy disks about the size of a dessert 
plate and you tear off pieces to soak in 
your soup, to mop up sauces or to eat with 
your meat. We used one complete disk into 
which we stuck five matches. With proper 
ceremony we lit the‘ matches. My son blew 
them out with one puff and made his wish. 
We cut the bread in slices and added a Rus- 
sian touch by eating it with salt. Bread and 
salt are the two traditional gifts for all aus- 
picious occasions. 

Valery chose this moment to produce a 
narrow package from his pocket. “My 
present for the birthday,” he said. It was 
wrapped in white writing paper and tied 
with the kind of string that is really paper. 
(I never saw any gift-wrapping material in 
Russia and colored ribbon that will be 
thrown away immediately is, of course, a 
senseless extravagance.) Inside was a bone- 
handled penknife in a scuffed leather case. 
“It is not new,” Valery said gravely. “It was 
given to me when I was young. But for eight 
years it has been my friend, and | have 
nothing else to give.” 

For a moment none of us could comment 
on such generosity, but at last | found my- 
self repeating stupidly, 
shouldn’t have 


“Valery, you 


Continued on Page 152 
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Old families living in spacious 
ancestral homes are one of the prides of 
Bermuda. Mrs. John Hornburg (left), 
daughter of Sir Howard Trott, 

stands before the 19th Century Trott 
mansion in Smith's parish. Sailing, an 
ancient Bermuda skill, fills 

Hamilton Harbor (right) on Thursday 
afternoons for the International 
One-Design race. Only tennis and surf 
bathing rival yachting in popularity. 





Sunny, Starchy Bermuda 


A smiling vestige of — @ Few resorts anywhere are as resistant to change as 
Bermuda. This little string of islets, 677 miles from New 

Victorianism York, is one of the most isolated spots in the world. 

There is no other patch of land anywhere near it, and 
while it can now be reached from New York in three 
hours by plane or two days by ship, Bermuda has kept 
its Own pace, its own traditions, and its own dated charm. 
of this elegant isle The date of its charm is the Victorian era, or at the 


persists amid the palms 


latest, the Edwardian. Its basis is the world of tennis 
parties and boating regattas, of formal calls and garden 
teas, Where a gentleman can be identified as obviously 
and certainly as a chimney sweep. A stately, not notably 
democratic, vanished period in English social evolution 
is preserved today in Bermuda. 

The setting for it is incongruous, for Bermuda looks 
about as English as Tangier. There are beaches of fine 
pink-white sand stretching between peninsulas of coral 
rock carved into fantasy shapes by the sea. Inland, if 
twenty-one square miles of stringy island can be consid- 
ered to have an inland, there is a rolling country green 
with palms and pine. Shining brightly out of this green 
setting are the roof tops of Bermuda. They are the most 
notable feature of the landscape, blazingly white, painted 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS once annually by law, for in them the island’s water 
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Stripes, a favorite Bermuda 

resort design, set off the 

tan of Canadian businessman 
Gregory McKenzie during a terrace 
barbecue at Horizons, a beach- 
side guest house near Hamilton. 





The regular United States-to- The family sailboat, as 


Bermuda liner, Queen of Bermuda, essential in Bermuda as the 


ties up at horse-and-buggy- family car elsewhere, 


paced Hamilton quay makes picnicking easy in 


after its 40-hour trip from the clear-as-glass 


waters of an island cove. 





frantic Manhattan. 





supply is caught and led into cisterns. Oleander spills 

around the solid southern villas. Roads of coral de- 

scend to causeways leading across water the color of 

j sapphire or aquamarine or turquoise to the next 
green and flowered clump of Bermuda 

It is a fragment of the tropics overlaid by old- 


fashioned English county life. But it is an England 


blessed with sunshine, a Victorianism with gaiety, a 
county life not lost in stuifiness. And it is a special 
and jealously guarded haven of repose. Cars were 
barred from the island until 1946, and are only per- 

tted now under severe restrictions. Woodrow 
Wilson, who was a great admirer of Bermuda, would 
have been disappointed; he wrote a petition against 


because they would “attract to Ber- 





la the extravagant and sporting set who have 
> 
4 ide s iny ther places entirely intolerable to 
* pers f taste and cultivatic One of the petition’s 
3 signe Mark Twa oe , ag : 
Dp ° seat : Music of the West Indies is very popular in Bermuda. 
People iste and cultivation have been coming . , 
: : Steel bands, using punctured oil drums as { 
to Be " lignified droves for a long time, from . 
wy : instruments, supply a gaudy, marimbalike tone. 
lha LD Howells and dling zene : ; “Nuk ; ; 
N { Kipling to Eugene On the patio at the Empire Club restaurant in Hamilton 
O'Neill and James Thurt aie by as ~ 
c es T ver. A visit by Queen Eliza the Esso Steel Band maintains a lively tropical beat. 
beth a few yea igo, the first Dy a reigning sovereign, 
added the royal stamp of patronage. The fine old 
Bermuda es, with their simple lines and staunch 
native-stone walls ave housed generations of selec- 
tive travelers, and are durable enough for generations 
x, 





Few elements which 
suggest the picturesque 
past are allowed 

to die out. In venerable 
St. George the Town 





Crier cries on. 







The Queen’s governmental representative in 
Bermuda and the core of its social life is 

the Governor, Lieutenant General Sir John Woodall. 
With Lady Woodall he stands in the garden of 
Government House, overlooking Hamilton. 


more. For shorter stays there are a number of large 
and attractively placed hotels. 

Repose in a warm and beautiful setting is Ber- 
muda’s first qualification as a resort. But there are a 
number of active diversions for those interested 
There are the beaches with translucent water for 
swimming. Tennis is a very special preoccupation; 
many of the “parishes” have their own tennis clubs, 
and there are also numerous private and hotel 
courts. Tournaments and championships are often 
a feature of the Bermuda social season. Yachting is 
- also identified closely with the island; in addition to 

> <2 4 the famous Bermuda race between the island and the 
: aA | ie United States participated in by large boats, smaller 


nal craft keep the waters busy. The American element 
) gathers particularly around the Mid-Ocean Club, 
which has one of the world’s finest golf courses. 


These recreations occupy those who wish to be 





: ane occupied. There are simpler pleasures available as 
{ Some of Bermuda’s oldest families 


well, such as merely living under such a wide and 
own some of its finest shops. Here Mrs. E. 


; deep dome of southern blue sky. There are leisurely 
Kirkland Cooper inspects the imported ; : 
ath seeds te A. © Comer.e bicycle trips along the casual country roads between 

7x A... ooper 8, = 
store owned by her husbandl’s Kuudts old stone walls or bright hedges, past the countless 


churches to visit perhaps one of the island’s caves, 
where natural underground chapels are reflected in 
the clear water of underground lakes. Everywhere 
there is the sense of a serene past leading uninter- 


ruptedly into a serene present. 
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There seems little likelihood of any drastic change. 


The Bermudians themselves keep firm control of their 
little paradise, and administer it with the innate con- 
servatism of islanders who are very knowledgeable and 

proud of their past 
The local form of government has not been changed 
since 1620. A man must be a property owner to vote, a 
larger property owner to sit in the parliament. This re- 
duces the number of eligible voters to ten per cent of 
the population. Of the 41,000 inhabitants, two-thirds are 
Negro and the rest are mainly descendants of the early 
English settlers. A family will continue living in the 
same house for centuries. Social customs remain formal, 
although widows no longer officially prostrate them- 
elves in bed with grief for three weeks over the death 
of a husband. Men after a not very hard day’s work 
rather at the venerable Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
an 


agreeable drink; the women entertain at home. 
In a number of night clubs calypso music and other 
nfluences of the more vibrant islands to the south, the 
West Indies, make themselves felt, and in many small 
ways—birds, flowers, an occasional temper-fraying 
south wind—nature insists that these are the South Seas, 
and that life is to be lived here slowly and naturally. The 
people of the island do so without ever forgetting that 
this is the oldest Crown Colony in the British Empire, 
and that a sound rule for Englishmen in the subtropics 


is to remember that old ways are best. rHE END 


Lunch in the white-and-blue 
world of Bermuda is 

served outdoors at the Coral 
Beach and Tennis Club. 

The graded rooftop catches 
rain, the main source of 
water in riverless Bermuda. 


The essence of modern Bermuda 
for the vacationer is here: 
crystalline water lisping against fine 
white sand in a cove of coral. 
Such gifts of nature are 

never uncomfortably remote in 
Bermuda ; presiding over 

them here, full of the latest 
conveniences, is a 

Southampton parish inn 

called The Reefs. 
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by James Warner Bellah 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED 


@ The nondescript blob in the river 
was well beyond midstream, barely 
breaking the surface, moving inertly 
with the current that July morning, 
when Constable A. J. Cudlip spotted 
it from the shore. 

Cudlip was on routine Yukon 
River watch, with no boat immedi- 
ately available to him. He was about 
thirty miles upstream from Dawson 
City in the vicinity of the Mounted 
Police detachment at Ogilvie. The 
thought struck his mind that the ob- 
ject, now lost to his sight in the brisk 
current, might be a human body. Al- 
though no crime of violence had 
been reported recently throughout 
the entire Yukon, five murders had 
been committed in the Territory dur- 
ing the previous year, and Cudlip 
was a realist. 

From Ogilvie, he wired his im- 
pression to Dawson City. The As- 
sistant Commissioner at Dawson 
City knew Cudlip as a careful, con- 
scientious policeman. He dispatched 
Inspector D. M. Howard and Cor- 
poral Piper upriver by canoe. They 
paddled the thirty miles against the 
current but saw nothing faintly re- 
sembling a corpse. 

Contacting Cudlip at Ogilvie, In- 
spector Howard had him run a 
rough bearing on the point in the 
river where he had last seen the flot- 
sam. With Corporal Piper, Howard 
then paddled downstream, estimat- 
ing the force and shifting directions 
of the current, against the time 
elapsed, observing the bank-lodge- 
ment of driftwood along both shores, 
especially in the backwater coves. 

After a few hours they came upon 
the naked body of a black-haired 
man, grounded below Ogilvie; naked, 
that is, except for one boot, from 
which trailed the man’s sodden trou- 
sers and overalls. 

In spite of advanced decomposi- 
tion, there was evidence of head in- 
jury. Inspector Howard cut a thin 
willow wand for a probe. The stick 
passed completely through the head, 
indicating a bullet track. Corporal 
Piper, searching the sodden trouser 
pockets, found a key ring with three 


keys and a metal key tag stamped, 
“Bouthilette, E. Broughton, Beauce, 
r. 

East Broughton, in Beauce County 
of the Province of Quebec—almost 
on the Maine border—lies about 
3000 straight-line miles from the 
raw room in Dawson City where the 
coroner’s jury sat to bring in its ver- 
dict of death by “bullet wounds at 
the hands of a person or of persons 
unknown.” 

The police in Beauce County. by 
telegraphic reply, identified one Leon 
Bouthilette as a former resident who 
had left for the Yukon a little over a 
month before, after liquidating all 
his modest assets. Latest word from 
him had been a letter to friends in 
Beauce County, dated June eleventh 
from a boardinghouse in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. The letter stated 
that he was starting north for the 
Yukon country that night with two 
casual acquaintances named Guy 
Beaudoin and Alphonse Constantin. 

The radius of investigation was 
now narrowed; and there was a 
Mounted Police system of check 
points and boat-numbering on the 
Yukon River, ready to help solve 
the month-old murder. 

The main travel route in the Terri- 
tory is the Yukon River. Investiga- 
tion at Whitehorse on the upper 
reaches disclosed that on June six- 
teenth Bouthilette. Beaudoin and 
Constantin, with two other men in- 
conclusively known as La Forest 
and Ladoceur, purchased a boat 
from Rook and Cleveland of White- 
horse and, for the long downstream 
(northern) trek, police gave the boat 
the identification number 3744. The 
boat had left Whitehorse the day it 
was purchased with the five men 
aboard. 

Check-point records showed the 
five men still aboard Boat 3744 
where the Stewart River joins the 
Yukon—upstream still from where 
Bouthilette’s body was found. Rec- 
ords showed no Boat 3744 passing 
through Dawson City. Boat 3743 
had been checked through, and so 
had 3745 But not 3744. Search up- 


stream from Dawson City failed to 
locate Boat 3744. Search downstream 
located the boat abandoned at Cir- 
cle City, Alaska; it had managed to 
evade being checked at Dawson. 

On the last day of July, Constable 
Graham of the Ogilvie detachment 
found a second body, that of Guy 
Beaudoin, lodged on a sand bar not 
far from the place Leon Bouthilette’s 
body had been found less than a 
month before. The head had been 
smashed by a shotgun blast. Two 
murders on the books now. 

On a tenuous lead from Circle 
City, Constable J. H. Burns began 
operating in plain clothes among the 
French-Canadians in Dawson City, 
under cover of his able command of 
French. On another slim lead, De- 
tective Welsh took off on an indi- 
cated backtrail to Skagway and into 
the United States where, along the 
border, American authorities and the 
Mounted Police have perennially 
worked in close, informal liaison. 

In Dawson City, Burns shortly 
turned up the fact that one Victor 
Fournier and one Ed Labelle had 
gone upstream to Whitehorse in 
June under assumed names (La For- 
est? Ladoceur?). 

On August eighth Fournier re- 
turned to Dawson City, where he 
was tailed around the clock until 
August twenty-second when he was 
positively identified as one of the 
five men who had purchased Boat 
No. 3744. Burns took him into 
custody. 

Welsh meanwhile picked up La- 
belle’s trail in Seattle and followed it 
to Wadsworth, Nevada, where La- 
belle was arrested after positive 
identification. Labelle confessed that 
he and Fournier had murdered the 
other three men for a disappointing 
$140 and a gold watch. Constantin’s 
body was not found until two years 
later, but Fournier and Labelle al- 
ready had been tried and convicted 
of murder, and hanged long before. 
On January twentieth—by the neck, 
until dead. 

Time elapsed until the start of the 
trials: four months almost to the 


The magnificent story of one of the great police forces on earth 


day. Total elapsed time from Cud- 
lip’s original nebulous suspicion: six 
months—to the ultimate Canadian 
retribution of the rope. 

This murder case was closed by 
the Mounted Police well over half a 
century ago in a wilderness country 
of no railroads or roads and ex- 
tremely sketchy communication fa- 
cilities. It was closed on a long 
stretch of the fifth largest river of the 
North American Continent, a turbu- 
lent flow of water that cuts the Arc- 
tic Circle and drains a bleak and 
mountainous basin of 330,000 square 
(and mostly empty) miles. 

It was closed before the advent of 
crime-detection laboratories, and 
only a scant fifteen years after Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle gave birth to 
Sherlock Holmes as the prototype of 
all infallible Perry Masons to follow. 

Now, comparisons are odious and 
this is especially true when the com- 
parisons are made between the work 
efficiency of crack police forces the 
world around, for there is not one 
that cannot produce dossiers of ini- 
tially baffling cases brought speedily 
to dramatic solutions and not one 
of them that does not have in its 
open files, cases—of no statute limi- 
tation—that have broken men’s backs 
and hearts for years and are still not 
closed. 

Only a comparatively small part 
of the duties of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police covers the admin- 
istration of law in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories of Canada, 
and yet it is, in a sense, on its work 
in those vast and empty reaches that 
its reputation as one of the great po- 
lice forces in the world has been 
established. 

The reasons are threefold: the 
combined Territories today embrace 
over a million and a half square 
miles with a scattered population of 
slightly over 25,000, so that routine 
patrols take days, weeks, even 
months; the range of temperature 
and of climate imposes maximum 
travel hazards; with long distances 
to cover, the police arrive later 

Continued on Page 113 
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® The town has always been haunted. 
Perhaps its convoluted old Georgian 
houses breed ghosts. Local supersti- 
tion points fearfully to a dozen ven- 
erable wraiths, including the Brice 
House Ghost, who flees up a hidden 
stairway pursued by an ectoplasmic 
murderer; the Softcrabber’s Phan- 
tom, who stalks the moonlit waters 
of the adjacent Severn River; and a 
ghastly horse that gallops about 
in chains, disturbing An- 
napolitan sleep. 

In a way this is baffling. Mary- 
land’s ancient capital has no need of 


noisily 


fake specters. It is a famous colonial 
town wonderfully preserved, and 
only the unimaginative can walk its 
spidering streets without apprehend- 
ing the roll of drums long muffled, 
the lilt of balls long over, the auras 
of men long gone and long remem- 
bered. Here Cromwell’s Roundheads 
whipped Lord Baltimore’s Catholics. 
Here Tocqueville found the one 
American city he could admire, and 
Lafayette, women worth charming. 
Here the Continental Congress rati- 
fied the Peace of Paris, and Washing- 
ton laid down his sword. In the pres- 
ence of such awesome spirits, the 
fiercest spook is poor fare. 

Their town exists largely as it was, 
and is genuine as Rockefeller’s Wil- 
liamsburg can never be. Annapolis 
has no need of restoration, for 
Annapolis has never decayed. Other 
old cities have either been lost in 
expansion or have crumbled. Not 
Annapolis. It has never grown be- 
cause there has never been any room. 


midshipman chats with his girl, at right, in front of the Maryland Inn Hotel. 
Illuminated in background is the tower of the State House, which still func- 

tions as it did when Washington laid down his sword there in 1783, and the 

treaty by which England recognized our independence was ratified there in 1784. 
The view of Annapolis, a /eft, from the State House balcony, shows the radiating 
streets, and the Naval Academy chapel, the domed building in the background. 


And it has never gone Williams- 
burg’s way because the Naval Acad- 
emy’s annual $20,000,000 payroll 
has braced its economy. Annapolis 
is a museum piece, but it is no ghost 
town. It may be the least accessible 
state capital in the country, and it is 
certainly one of the few communities 
in which supermarket shoppers go 
down to the sea in small boats, but 
despite its oddities it is highly sol- 
vent. It is also quite lovely. 

Picture a coastal tract covering 
roughly three-quarters of a square 
mile, tessellated by gardens and 
edged by the blue Severn to the 
northeast, Creek to the 
north, and Spa Creek to the south. 
This is old Annapolis. Its high 
ground is dominated by two circles 
a block apart, St. 
Anne’s Anglican Church, last re- 
built in 1859, and Maryland’s severe 
red-brick capital building, the oldest 
functioning State House in America. 
The State House is capped by a 
towering white octagonal dome and 


College 


encompassing 


cupola, a remarkable example of 
18th Century engineering reinforced 
from within by pegged, hand-hewn 
beams. The dome’s interior walls 
are tattooed with the carvings of 18th 
and 19th Century Kilroys—includ- 
ing a mysterious “G. Washington, 
1779°°—and it has long been closed 
to the public. It’s a pity, for the 
balcony, which can only be reached 
by climbing through it, affords a 
superb view of the city. 

It is a planned city, planned by 
Sir Francis Nicholson, colonial gov- 


ernor of Maryland in the 1690's, and 
its street names are still evocative of 
the 17th Century—Prince George 
Street, after the husband of Anne 
who became England’s queen; Duke 
Street, named for 
Anne’s only child to live beyond in- 
fancy; Francis Street, for Nicholson 


of Gloucester 


himself. There is no evidence to sup- 
port the legend that Nicholson’s de- 
sign inspired Pierre L’Enfant’s Wash- 
ington, but there is a strong simi- 
larity in the circles and radiating 
Streets, Suggesting a common an- 
cestor in Versailles. Unlike Washing- 
ton, Annapolis’ avenues are very 
narrow, and because nearly all end 
at the Naval Academy or the water's 
edge, they infuriate motorists. Their 
sidewalks plague pedestrians, for 
they are largely of red brick, warped 
by the centuries. Tradition has it 
that midshipmen find their sea legs 
on the sidewalks of Annapolis, and 
if you watch long enough, you will 
see a plebe stumble. 

The Academy the 
northeast, its Renaissance buildings 


itself lies to 


and green-weathered copper roofs 
looming over the harbor. To the 
north, half buried in ivy, are the red- 
brick halls of St. John’s College, 
chartered in 1784, which absorbed 
King William’s School, established 
in 1696. Off to the east is the city 
dock, Annapolis’ market 
place, where rakish oyster schooners 
still tie up when there is an R in the 
month. On Church Circle stands the 
town library, built as a tavern in 


Continued on Page 80 
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aryland’s Governor, Theodore R. McKeldin, sits at his 
desk in the oldest functioning statehouse in America. 
In front of him is the flag of the Old Line State which, by 
tradition, is topped by a cross rather than the ball and spear. 





| 7 Richard O. Weigle is president of St. John’s College, one 

of the early institutions of higher learning in America. 
It was chartered in 1784, absorbing King William’s School 
that had been started in 1696. Its “Great Books” curriculum 
attempts to break down the hostility between arts and science. 


Continued from Page 78 

1737, and down Duke of Gloucester 
Street, one of Church Circle’s spokes, 
is the police station, where numbers 
violators are booked in a building 
erected in 1764 from the proceeds of 
a public lottery. 

These are public places, and like 
the State House itself they are 
shrines for architects and historians. 
But it is Annapolis’ distinction that 
so many of her landmarks lie down 
side streets and are private. In the 
area between State Circle and the 
Academy are over a score of Geor- 
gian houses, their great brick chim- 
neys towering among the trees. In 
plain sight from the State House bal- 
cony are the colonial homes of three 
of Maryland’s four signers of the 
Declaration of Independence—the 
town houses of Samuel Chase at 22 
Maryland Avenue, which has be- 
come a home for elderly Episco- 
palian ladies; of William Paca, 
which formed the nucleus of Carvel 
Hall Hotel at 192 Prince George 
Street; and of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, now the home of a 
Catholic order, on Spa Creek. At 
least three other Georgian houses— 
the homes of the Sands, Green, and 
Ridout families—are inhabited by 
descendants of the original owners. 
A seventh houses the alumni offices 
of the Naval Academy, and an 
eighth—the Hammand-Harwood 
house, a block from the Academy on 
Maryland Avenue—may be inspected 
by the curious for fifty cents. 

Until 1950 all Annapolis could be 
seen from the State House balcony. 
Then the town decided to annex its 
suburbs. All but one of them were 
wary. They knew that a fifth of the 
old city’s real estate was tax-exempt. 
The exception didn’t care. Parole, 
so named because it was a prison 
camp during the Civil War, was 
heavily Negro and badly served. It 
swung the votes and septupled An- 
napolis’ land area. 

There is no likelihood that life in 
Annapolis will change because of 
the added suburbs. It will continue 
to be singularly spectatorial: An- 
napolitans, unless they are young 
girls, are not excited by a passing 
midshipman. Most of them are well 
aware that their very existence as 
Maryland’s capital is vestigial. The 
state’s new $3,500,000 office build- 
ing in Annapolis, scheduled for com- 
pletion sometime this year, does not 
deceive them; they know that the 
state is also building a $10,000,000 
building in Baltimore, where nearly 
50 per cent of Maryland’s people 
live, and that although the governor’s 
mansion borders State Circle, he 


does most of his work in his Balti- 
more office. 

Elegaic? Perhaps. Annapolis to- 
day is like a great actress who has re- 
tired, doesn’t try to hide her age, 
and is content to turn the pages of 
her yellowing scrapbooks. Yet they 
are not hers alone; much of her his- 
tory belongs to all America. More- 
over, it is possible to turn pages with 
her. The past’s relics are accessible 
to a series of short walks from the 
State House, and that is how I re- 
visited Annapolis one sunlit morn- 
ing not long ago. 

The Severn was at its best: it lay 
bright and winking at the foot of 
each spoking street, and bleached 
sails nodded beyond, and here under 
the trees below the State House bal- 
cony every brick footway was laced 
with arabesques of quiet shade. 

I was bound first for a specific 
tree, a block away—a huge old tulip 
poplar on the St. John’s campus. 
Beneath its lush creepers, or near 
them, Annapolis’ first residents signed 
a treaty with the Susquehannock 
Indians in 1652, opening the history 
of what was then called Proctor’s 
Landing. 

The settlers were Cromwellian 
Roundheads in a Roman Catholic 
colony, which meant trouble; to 
inspect the scene of the showdown 
between the two I returned to the 
State House, cut through one of 
Annapolis’ surprising little alleys. 
and headed south on Duke of Glouces- 
ter Street. From the shore of Spa 
Creek I examined the opposite bank, 
now lined with private gardens, 
kiosks, and little docks. Catholics 
and Protestants live hedge to hedge 
here now, but on March 25, 1655, the 
creek’s tawny waters were bloodied 
in a senseless battle. As a bright new 
dinghy edged away from one of the 
docks I had a brief, ghostly vision of 
the armed merchantman Golden 
Lion, which routed the Catholics 
that long-ago day and sent them 
limping back to St. Mary’s, then 
Maryland’s capital. After the Glori- 
ous Revolution in England the capi- 
tal was moved to Proctor’s Landing, 
rechristened Annapolis after young 
Anne. To relive that moment | 
strolled north on Compromise Street, 
crossed the market place, and con- 
tinued up Prince George Street, 
pausing before No. 211, a gray- 
brick mansion fronted by a curved, 
double flight of iron steps. It houses 
apartments today, but before the 
first State House was built the Gen- 
eral Assembly met there, occasion- 
ally adjourning to a nearby ale- 
house, a custom which legislators 
also honor today. 











Three forays brought me to the 
18th Century, and now the whole 
town was open to me—from nearly 
any corner I could perceive a Geor- 
gian facade, or a hipped roof, or the 
curve of a baluster built for ladies 
who trailed taffeta trains, and gentle- 
men in buckram-skirted coats who 
were given to dallying “at cards, 
dice, backgammon, or with a cheer- 
ful glass,” in the words of one con- 
temporary, and often died, in the 
words of another, of “that worst 
curst tormenting pest, the gout.” 

Appropriately, the sun was now 
high overhead, for the 18th Century 
was Annapolis’ great age: it had 
enormous wealth, it had a theater, 
and it supported several select liter- 
ary clubs, the most brilliant of 
which included Benjamin Franklin 
among its guests. I honored the 
city’s golden years by crossing the 
street to the Carvel Hall Hotel, and 
feeding a slot machine a nickel in 
William Paca’s old basement. One- 
armed bandits are legal in Annap- 
olis, a mnemonic touch; the Mary- 
land Jockey Club was founded here 
in 1745. George Washington, who 
visited Annapolis eighteen times in 
his life, was a frequent patron of the 
track, though his diaries reveal him 
as an exceedingly wary bettor. He 
would be found today at the two- 
dollar window of the Club’s Pimlico 
race course. 

Several nickels poorer, I turned 
the corner of Maryland Avenue and 
admired the classic cornices of the 
Hammond-Harwood House, noting 
the sculptured design of tobacco 
leaves over one mantel, a tribute to 
the source of colonial Annapolis’ 
gold. | was a block from the Acad- 
emy now, and greeting the enlisted 
guard at the main gate I passed 
within. There was no Academy there 
in the 18th Century, but there were 
Tory gardens, and by Luce Hall I 
examined the spot where, in 1774, 
the brig Peggy Stewart was burned 
with her cargo of 2320 pounds of 
tea, an echo of Boston’s tea party 
the year before. Its violent sequel 
brought the climax of Annapolitan 
history—visits from the counter- 
marching troops of Rochambeau 
and Lafayette (“The divine Marquis 
de Lafayette is in town, and is quite 
the thing,” wrote a matron with the 
appropriate name of Ogle), and 
George Washington’s resignation of 
his commission before the Conti- 
nental Congress on December 23, 
1783. Under a noon sun I returned 
to the State House, entered the old 
Senate Chamber, and stood beneath 
the huge chandelier where Washing- 
ton rejected Cromwell’s precedent, 


doffed his hat to his peers, and 
bowed to their sovereignty. 

And there, where American his- 
tory officially begins, my excursions 
ended. Nineteenth Century Annap- 
olis is almost bereft of mementos. 
The first half of the century brought 
what Walter B. Norris, retired Na- 
val Academy professor, calls a “gen- 
teel eclipse.” Tobacco no longer 
dominated the Maryland economy, 
Baltimore’s port was overshadowing 
Annapolis’, and one by one the To- 
ries, darkened their Georgian homes 
and decamped. Early in the century 
the Army built a fort near the em- 
bers of the Peggy Stewart, but the 
British attacked Baltimore’s Fort 
McHenry, not Fort Severn in An- 
napolis. on the night of September 
13, 1814, and Annapolis’ chief mem- 
ory of that engagement is the verse 
Francis Scott Key (St. John’s 1796) 
wrote in Baltimore the next morn- 
ing. In 1845 Fort Severn passed into 
the Navy’s hands and ultimately be- 
came the Academy; the Maryland 
Republican reported the presence of 
“forty young gentlemen whose hand- 
some appearance and gentlemanly 
deportment give a cheerful aspect to 
the streets of our quiet city”; but the 
modest buildings erected in the next 
few years were replaced beginning 
about 1903. The imposing school fa- 
miliar to King, Nimitz, Joy and 
Burke dates from the early years of 
the 20th Century. 

Extant landmarks suggest that au- 
tocratic colonial Annapolis enjoyed 
her hour of glory, sacrificed herself 
in the Revolutionary cause, and sur- 
vived as an archaism preserved in 
salt. It’s not strictly true, of course. 
Cavaliers were a minority in Annap- 
olis during the 1700's, even as Gats- 
bys were in the 1920's and Joads in 
the 1930°s. Maryland shipping rec- 
ords are pertinent here; they reveal 
that between 1745 and 1775 some 
20,000 Annapolis immigrants were 
either indentured servants or con- 
victs. Nevertheless, the Cavalier was 
a symbol of glory, and when he left 
the stage a curtain fell. 


Annapolis teems with amateur 
historians, some eminent, some not 
so reliable. A barber shop at Fleet 
and Cornhill streets is alleged to have 
shaved George Washington on the 
day of his quittance, although his 
valet was attending him; the Mary- 
land Gazette advertises itself as Amer- 
ica’s oldest newspaper, though its 
identity has long been lost in suspen- 
sions of publication; and until re- 
cently an elderly Annapolis lady in- 
sisted that she once danced with John 
Paul Jones at an Academy hop, de- 
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wT C. Gay, former president of the Annapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, owns a boatyard at | Shipwright Street. 
The area is the home port of at least 4000 craft, and after the 
Naval Academy, boat building is the leading industry. 
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‘riando Ridout IVstands by steps of the pre-Revolutionary 
home of his ancestors. It was built in 1763 by John Ridout, 
secretary to Governor Sharpe, and still contains the original 
furniture. Both Sharpe and Ridout sought the hand of Mary 
Ogle, daughter of a former governor, and she chose Ridout. 
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spite the fact that Jones was in his 
casket fifty-three years before the 
Academy was founded. The town, 
which is devoted to its holographic 
city charter, written in 1708, proudly 
announces that its tax rate hasn’t 
changed since then, though juggled 
assessments and surtaxes have ren- 
dered it meaningless. Nothingerected 
before 1800 may be razed without 
the city’s permission, and one anti- 
quarian bitterly regrets that the law 
came too late to save the old State 
House outhouse, which stood on 
the present site of the legislature’s 
Hall of Delegates. ““The seats were 
hand-carved,”’ he says hotly. “*Wil- 
liamsburg has nothing like thar.” 
Yet in other ways this community 
nostalgia is appropriate. It is fit that 
other antiquarians should form His- 
toric Annapolis, Inc., to disabuse 
those who believe the town’s sights 
are confined to the Naval Academy. 
It is right that a housing project 
should stand by St. John’s on 
Bloomsbury Square, which Nichol- 
son set aside as a common for the 
poor. And it is pleasant to report 
(however cautiously) that architects 
for St. John’s believe they have 
licked a local conflict between mod- 
ern and Georgian architecture by 
joining both. This summer the col- 
lege expects to complete a Francis 
Scott Key Memorial Auditorium 
and a science laboratory. “It would 
be wrong to build a colonial science 
laboratory,” says Dr. Richard D. 
Weigle, St. John’s president. “But 
you can have modern buildings built 


party of midshipmen, ar /eft, marches to church past the Chase-Lloyd house. 
Samuel Chase, who was to sign the Declaration, began the home in 1769 

and sold it to Edward Lloyd, later a Maryland governor, who completed 

it in 1774. At right, a Marine Color Guard, gathered before the Carvel Hall Hotel, 
once the town house of Governor William Paca, wears authentic Marine uni- 
forms loaned by the Marine Corps Museum for a convention of the Military 
Order of World Wars. From left, uniforms of 1812, 1845, 1775 and 1834. 





of red brick with white limestone 
trim, and that’s what we’re doing.” 

In Doctor Weigle’s opinion, the 
town’s old buildings provide a mag- 
nificent backdrop for St. John’s, 
which since 1937 has hewed to the 
line of the traditive seven liberal 
arts: grammar, rhetoric, logic, arith- 
metic, geometry, music and astron- 
omy. The program is popularly 
known as the “Great Books” and is 
the butt of many painful midship- 
men jokes. It is no joke. In an age 
of specialization, it is a comprehen- 
sive attempt to break down hostility 
between arts and science; its forms 
may include laboratory reports 
which are exercises in creative writ- 
ing, and analyses of Greek tragedy 
based on Euclid. It has attracted a 
coeducational, interracial enrollment 
of 211, which Doctor Weigle con- 
fidently expects to grow. Traditional 
rumors that the Navy will annex the 
college are now quiescent. The two 
faculties fraternize—Academy offi- 
cers attend evening lectures at St. 
John’s, whose professors cross town 
to observe Navy films—but there is 
little intimacy on the student level. 
There is even less athletic competi- 
tion, for sports at St. John’s are 
intramural, though her plucky boat- 
ing club does challenge the midship- 
men to a sprint on the Severn now 
and then. 

In Annapolis this is inevitable. 
Sailing is the local pastime; in plebe 
summer, it comes pretty close to 
being a communal obsession. In- 
deed, in the past decade the town 


has become one of the East Coast's 
yachting centers. The Newport- 
Annapolis race complements the 
Newport-Bermuda race in alternate 
years. Finisterre, celebrated for her 
Bermuda race triumphs, is berthed 
in Annapolis, and the area is the 
home of at least 4000 boats—pen- 
guins, hamptons, bugeyes, and mo- 
torboats, which sailing enthusiasts 
curtly dub Stinkpots. On a good day 
you can see five craft which have 
crossed oceans moored by Arnold C. 
Gay’s shipyard at | Shipwright Street, 
which has had a shipyard there for 
centuries and which, according tothe 
U.S. Post Office Direc tor) of Streets, 
is the only Shipwright Street in the 
country. Gay’s is one of twenty-one 
Annapolis boatyards, which together 
form a $7,000,000 business. Apart 
from the Academy, it is the town’s 
leading industry, and it comes close 
to being the only civilian industry. 
There are others—chiefly doll manu- 
facturing and a freezer-box factory— 
but each of these has, or has had, 
yachting connections. 

On a busy day—during the Acad- 
emy’s June Week, say, when plebes 
are first permitted to escort “young 
unrelated female guests’’ and An- 
napolis swarms with nubility—the 
townspeople row to market. No 
spot is more than a few blocks from 
the water, and it’s far easier to pad- 
dle around the corner than to fight 
a traffic jam. Every yacht yard has 
its anchorage—the Yacht Basin 
alone has 150 ships—and there’s the 

Continued on Page 106 
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How did the gently reared Lady Elizabeth spend her days in her uncle’s castle? 


A lively account of the intrigues, the romances, the tourneys, the falconry in the year of our Lord 1320 


by Alfred Duggan 


DRAWING BY R, O. BLECHMAN 


@ Ona fine June morning the sun rises over the valley of the 
Wye, in Herefordshire. Where the river leaves the water 
meadows to plunge into a gorge there is an important cross- 
ing, Walford, the ford of the Welsh. On the western—the 
Welsh—bank of the river, Goodrich castle crowns the end of 
a bare spur. As the sun strikes its highest turret a trumpet 
peals, the banner of the Earl of Pembroke is hoisted on the 
keep, and the great gate swings open. 

For we are in the year 1320, the golden afternoon of the 
Middle Ages. For three hundred years England has been 
improving; every year brings greater wealth, more people, 
more acres under the plough. Even more important, there 
has been steady intellectual progress; a general agreement 
that the End of Man is to serve God on earth and enjoy Him 
in Heaven allows room for argument over inessentials. 
Within thirty years all this will be swept away. After the 
Black Death, rogues will grow rich and honest men will be 
unable to maintain the standard of living they consider their 
due. Then will come the Renaissance, and the Reformation, 
and the Enlightenment, and the Rights of Man, and Das 
Kapital. Never again will western Christendom, heir to 
Athens and Rome and Jerusalem, feel united and sure of its 
purpose. In 1320 a culture is at its peak. Let us look at it 
more closely. 

Goodrich castle stands new and raw, the masonry not yet 
twenty years old. Its plan is simple: four great towers joined 
by a curtain wall; within the wall are many buildings, but 
the only one which shows above it is the Romanesque keep, 
already two hundred years old. No creepers climb the outer 
wall, to offer foothold to a scaling party; no trees grow near, 
to be cut down for siege engines; windows are arrow slits, 
black gashes under the low sun. Everything else is red sand- 
stone masonry, rising sheer from red sandstone bedrock. To 
north and west the ridge falls away steeply at the foot of 
the walls, to south and east a great man-made ditch, hewn 
with no better tools than pick and shovel, exposes forty feet 
of solid rock. 

The only entry visible is a handsome bridge of two arches 
spanning the ditch before the great gate in the northeast 
tower. Even now a working party is laying the loose planks of 
its roadway, which every evening are picked up and taken 
within the castle. Only the masonry parapets are permanent 
structures. 

We visitors from the future may roam where we will. 
Though the bridge is not yet in place, let us visit the castle 
courtyard. As the sun strikes the battlements we notice two 
things: the vivid mass of color, in contrast to the stark stone 


INSIDE A MEDIEVAL CASTLE 


without; and the dense throng of people, all hard at work 
as the sun rises. 

The inward-facing windows are flanked by wooden shut- 
ters painted in gay colors. On two sides of the court are long 
“‘pentises,” lean-to roofs above flimsy wattle walls. Our 
noses tell us that many people have slept there, though now 
women are stacking the rolled bedding against the inner 
wall. There is a wooden stable, crowded with horses; and a 
wooden mews, smelling of imprisoned birds. All these, and 
the inner roofs beyond the reach of fire arrows, are brightly 
painted. 

The castle is crowded because three different communities 
share it. The building is a fortress, an administrative center, 
and from time to time the luxurious residence of a noble 
family. 

The garrison consists of the castellan with his wife and 
children, and half a dozen household knights, young bache- 
lors waiting to step into their fathers’ shoes. All these are 
gently born, and need waiting on. In addition there is a troop 
of spearmen and crossbows, called “‘sergeants’’ (servants), 
because they are paid in money, not in land. Every one of 
these men owns two or three horses. There must be grooms to 
look after the horses, and cooks and cleaners to look after 
knights, sergeants and grooms. 

The chaplain says daily Mass in the chapel, and, with two 
or three clerks, keeps the public records. The ability to write 
is a matter of degree in these ancient days. Most ladies and 
gentlemen can read, but few except they themselves can read 
what they have written. Legal records must be kept by pro- 
fessionals—the clerks. The clerks are celibate, and used to 
living at close quarters, but servants must wait on them. 

This is the permanent population of the castle. In addition 
the Earl of Pembroke happens to be here with his lady, his 
niece, the knights of his household, his falconers and hunts- 
men, his ladies and gentlemen in attendance, the pages, cooks 
and cleaners who wait on the attendants. Probably on this 
June morning two hundred people have slept in the castle, 
and as soon as the gate opens as many more will come in 
to work by the day. 

Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, spends his life 
traveling, either riding from one of his castles to the next as 
the easiest way of collecting the rents in kind which make up 
most of his income, or journeying on missions for the govern- 
ment. He is first cousin once removed to the king now reign- 
ing, ‘Edward II; his grandmother was the king’s great- 
grandmother. But, fortunately for himself, he is not de- 


scended from any king of Continued on Page 194 
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Booming 


Baden-Baden 


Germany's famous spa and 

casino seeks to recapture its reputation 
of a century ago u hen kings 

and queens were regular visitors and 


it was the world’s most fashionable resort 
by Joseph Wechsberg 


aden-Baden is an anachronism. 
B After two wars and assorted dis- 
asters that have broken the elegant 
backbone of many of Europe’s fine re- 
sorts, Baden-Baden is still a show place 
of feudal grandeur and noble detach- 
ment. The great Aubusson in the 
baroque gambling hall is said to be the 
finest in the world. The Casino is the 
most ornate in Europe and Germany’s 
oldest gambling establishment. 

The Casino was built around 1765. 
Business was slow at first and picked up 
only at the time of the Congress of Vi- 
enna. Because it was located halfway 
between Paris and Vienna, and between 
Russia and Spain, Baden-Baden be- 


came a favorite stopping-off place for 


diplomats and dukes and their parties. 
Many of them stayed on for months, 
spending plenty. But Baden-Baden’s 
lucky break came in 1832 when a cam- 
paign against gambling started in Eng- 
land. Six years later, Louis-Philippe of 
France closed all French gambling 
houses, including the Palais Royal in 
Paris. He couldn’t stop the gamblers 
from gambling, though, and French- 
men began to look for a convenient 
place to lose their money. They found 
it on the east bank of the Rhine, in 
Baden-Baden. 

With the gamblers came Jacques 
Bénazet, the man who was to make 
Baden-Baden. Bénazet, a _ fabulous 
entrepreneur, had been lessee of the 
Palais Royal. He knew that a gambling 
casino needs more than roulette tables. 
There must be beautiful women, good 
wines, entertainment, and well-kept 
parks to make unhappy losers forget 
the previous night’s heavy losses. 

Baden-Baden had everything—per- 
fect scenery, a perfect climate, near- 
perfect history. It was a cosmopolitan 
synthesis of Gallic esprit and German 
Gemiitlichkeit. Only the Rhine sep- 
arates German Rieslings from French 
Rieslings. 

Jacques Bénazet and his son, Ed- 
ouard, fell in love with Baden-Baden. 
They did things in a big way, making 
the resort the “summer capital” of 
France. They found an enthusiastic 
ally in the Grand-Duchess, née Steph- 
anie de Beauharnais, an adopted daugh- 
ter of Napoleon Bonaparte, and a lady 
with ardent social ambitions. The Bén- 
azets rebuilt the shabby Casino into an 
imitation Versailles. All styles from 
Renaissance to Empire are represented 
in its gambling halls. There is a winter 
garden with fancy fountains in Louis 
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The old part of Baden-Baden occupies 

the slopes which rise from the Oos River 
} 

The narrow streets contrast sharply with 


those of the resort area. Here a curbside 


flower market displays a variety of blooms 


XVI style, and a large “red” hall (Louis 
XIV) that once served as the stage for 
intimate theater performances. Next to 
the “red” hall is the “Salon Pompa- 
dour” (Louis XV) with a charming 
Marly-and-Trianon imitation, and be- 
hind this is the “green” hall (Louis 
XIII) which formerly was used as a 
grand ballroom. Purists will be shocked 
by the architectural hash of styles but 
among Europe’s gambling casinos, 
many of which have trouble keeping up 
a respectable appearance, Baden-Baden 
is a gem—an imitation gem, to be sure. 

In 1872 all German gambling houses 
were ordered closed. Edouard Bénazet 
fought a gallant battle to keep his 
Casino open and lost. Baden-Baden’s 
poison became Monte Carlo’s meat. 
This time the French casinos prospered 
as the international brotherhood of 
big-time gamblers migrated back across 
the Rhine. 

For more than sixty years, the little 
ivory ball didn’t spin in Baden-Baden. 
Then, on October 3, 1933, the Nazis 


Surrounded by wooded hillsides. Baden- 
Baden lives up to its nickname, the Queen 
of the Black Forest. Steepled building in 
center is the Abbey Church; the Casino is 


colonnaded building in right background. 














reopened the Casino, (not because they 
approved of gambling but because they 
liked the hard currency it would bring). 
The depression had wiped out promis- 
ing sources of cash, however, and many 
gamblers didn’t like the SS characters 
with their sabre scars, clipped speech 
and peroxide-bleached Damen across 
the roulette tables. In 1944, shortly be- 
fore the Hitlerdadmmerung, the Casino 
was closed again. It was reopened on 
April 1, 1950, by special permission of 
the French occupation authorities. 

The Bénazets would approve of the 
Casino if they could see it today. It is 
larger, brighter, more elegant than ever. 
Baccarat and roulette are played, anda 
game called roulca that was invented by 
a Baden-Baden croupier. Roulca re- 
sembles roulette except that there are 
25 squares instead of 36 and playing 
cards instead of numbers. If he plays 
en plein (a single card) the winner gets 
twenty-three times his stake. (In rou- 
lette, he would win thirty-five times the 
stake.) Minimum is 25 cents; maxi- 
mum—on single chances such as 
“rouge” or “noir,” odd or even, 
““manque” or “pair’’—$25. Roulca is 
played in a small gambling hall just off 
the entrance to the Casino, mostly by 
natives who are not permitted to enter 
the roulette and baccarat rooms. There 
the stakes are considerably higher. The 
minimum, at certain tables, is $1.20; the 
maximum, on single chances, $1200. 
En plein, the maximum stake is $42, and 
the winner takes $1470. In the last few 
years the bank has been broken several 
times. Unlike Monte Carlo, the busi- 
nesslike Germans don’t go through the 
formality of covering the table with a 
black cloth. More money is brought in 
and the croupier calls, “‘Bitte das Spiel 
zu machen.” 


Baden-Baden’s second great attrac- 
tion is its baths, and these are much 
older than the gambling halls. The 
Romans discovered the thermal springs 
of Aquae Aureliae two thousand years 
ago. Emperor Caracalla (211-217) per- 
sonally designed the rather undemo- 
cratic layout of the local baths, whose 
ruins can be seen in the catacombs be- 
low the Rémerplatz. At the bottom 
were the baths used by Roman G.lL.s; 
above them were those of the officers, 
and on top were the baths of the em- 
perors. Theophrastus Paracelsus, pop- 
ular 16th Century medical practitioner, 
wrote in 1541, “‘So that the sick people 
may be cured, the Lord has ruled in His 
Creation that more strength be found in 
springs than in learned prescriptions. 
And the hot springs of Badin (sic /) are 
more perfect than anything else.” 

Baden-Baden’s most famous springs 
are Friedrichs Spring, whose water is 
151°F., and Hell Spring, with a temper- 
ature of 155°F. Cool Spring, one of the 
coldest, is still surprisingly hot at 131°F. 
All are radioactive; Mur Spring con- 
tains 60.7 Mache units of radon. There 
also are Cloister Spring, Brih Spring, 
Jew Spring, Héllgass Spring and others. 
They have their sources 5000 feet below 
the New Castle and are conducted 
through a network of pipes to the bath- 
houses and drinking establishments. 

At the Friedrichsbad, Germany’s 
most modern bathhouse, there are more 
machines and apparatus than in many 
a good-sized factory. The Friedrichs- 
bad was built in the 1870’s, has been 
modernized several times, and was 
completely overhauled after World 
War IL. It offers innumerable variations 
of hot and cold baths. A hundred years 
ago, a German clergyman named 
Kneipp preached the gospel of hy- 








Visitors hare their morning fruit juice on 
the terrace of the 125-foot-long Kurhaus, 


or Casino, which, besides gambling rooms, 
contains handsome halls and reading rooms 


and a surprisingly inerpensire restaurant 


drotherapy. Water, he said, would cure 
practically every disease. Kneipp’s en- 
thusiastic followers, of whom there are 
legions in Europe, consider Baden- 
Baden’s Friedrichsbad their mecca. 
Water from the hot springs is said to be 
an excellent treatment for arthritis, 
neuralgia and respiratory diseases. In 
the Drinking Hall tired Europeans 
“take the waters,” imbibing from the 
Friedrichs Spring. The exact amount of 
water to be taken, and when, its tem- 
perature, and other significant details 
are prescribed by a member of that ven- 
erable European institution, the Kur- 
arzt. The spa doctor’s word is law. He 
not only tells you when and what to 
drink, what you can eat; he also in- 
timates, with just the faintest frown, 
that he will get reports on you from at- 
tendants, waiters, chambermaids—so 
you'd better watch your step. Of course, 
he adds, the cure can be fun, if you 
“co-operate.” 

Veterans of Abano, Vichy and Kar- 
lovy Vary (Karlsbad) claim that Baden- 


The Lichtentaler Allee, where emperors 
once rode horseback before breakfast and 
Russian grand dukes tested their troikas 
after dinner, is still a lovely spot for a 
drive, though its oaks are slowly dving. 
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Baden doctors are less forbidding, more 


reasonable than their colleagues else- 
where. Patients attribute this mildness 
to the mild climate and mild landscape 
of Baden-Baden. Actually, the cure is 
rarely a reason for going to Baden- 
Baden; often it’s a pretext for having a 
few weeks of fun and relaxation. The 
day in Baden-Baden begins with the 
patients’ private chauffeurs washing the 
limousines in front of the hotels, and 
ends with the owners of the limousines 
losing a littke money at the Casino. 
Gambling isn’t forbidden by the spa 
doctors. At Brenner’s Park Hotel, well- 
heeled guests walk softly across the 
beautiful, large Isfahan rug in the lobby 
that was admired by their well-heeled 
fathers and grandfathers. At the Castle 
Hotel Hahnhof, a Louis XIV style 
chateau, a few selected guests live amid 
French tapestries and giant cobalt-blue 
Chinese vases in massive gold sockets, 
gifts from Napoleon III. The hotel 
manager, Willy Brennecke, writes po- 
etry in his spare time. The chateau, 
which was built by a Russian noble- 
man on the foundations of an old con- 
vent, residence of the 
granddaughter of Ulrike von Levetzow, 


was once the 


Goethe's last love, then the sumptuous 
home of the Haniels family (mining, 
Rhine shipping, horse breeding), and 
lately of General Koenig, the French 
military postwar commander. 
Blue-white KURGEBIET 
(resort area) separate the plebeian city 


SIZNS Saying 


of Baden-Baden (year-round popula- 
tion 40,000) with its noisy traffic and 
plain citizens from the silent, tree- 
Casino and 
hotels, its de luxe suites and expensive 
guests. Even without the signs, the divi- 
sion into two worlds would be obvious. 


The 


shaded section with its 


Kurdirektion, the administration 





that runs the resort Baden-Baden, is 
putting up a brave fight to preserve its 


fin de siécle cachet. Ah, those were the 


days when wealth was a state of mind 
and taxes a joke, when you could walk 
down Lichtentaler Allee in the morning 
and meet Queen Victoria, Kaiser Wil- 
helm I and Czar Alexander II! The 
Kaiser and the Czar lived in splendor, 
but Queen Victoria occupied three 
austere rooms in the home of her rela- 
tive, Prince von Hohenlohe, a modest 
wooden house in Capucins’ Street, 
definitely not the very best neighbor- 
hood. The loved her for it 
though; like the people of Boston, they 
hate to show off. The thing here is to 
conceal your wealth. The great old 
villas of Baden-Baden are surrounded 
by thick walls and old parks that screen 
off the treasures within. 

A short time ago, the Kurdirektion, 
in a desperate effort to re-create the 
charm of the past, transferred the old 
lanterns from the medieval part of 
town to the resort area. The administra- 
tion’s four hundred or so employees 
labor constantly to keep alive the illu- 
sion of the past. A very old gentleman 
who has been to Baden-Baden almost 
every year since 1887, tells me that 
nothing has been changed here, thank 
God. The resort is still one vast English 
park, with some of the most beautiful 
lawns south of the British Isles, and 
with exotic trees carefully planted to 
convey a sense of elegant disorder. The 
resort blends perfectly and effortlessly 
into the surrounding landscape, the 
dark woodlands and softly rounded 
hills of the Black Forest. 

“If you have to live to be over ninety 
in this world of ours,” the old gentle- 
man says philosophically, “1 suppose 
this is the place to try it.” 


natives 


In a Baden-Baden square an entire beef 
is being roasted on a huge spit as passers-by 
watch droolingly. When the meat is done, 
it will be sold and the proceeds will help 
launch the fund raising of a charity drive 


A crystal-clear, little stream, the Oos, 
(pronounced “Oh’s’’), flows down the 
lovely green valley. Once it was the 
historic boundary between the Fran- 
conian tribes on the and the 
Alemans on the east, and between the 
bishoprics of Speyer and Strasbourg. 
The nuns of the Cistercian convent 
wanted to be in the domain of the 
bishop of Speyer, so one day they 
simply altered the course of the Oos. 
It still makes a bend around the land 
that belonged to the convent. Pretty 
little bridges lead across the stream 
into well-kept hotel gardens, with signs 
informing the intruder that “entrance 
And 
everywhere there are the old trees 
“Come to Baden-Baden,” Turgeney 
wrote to Flaubert, 
here such as I’ve never seen elsewhere.” 

In Baden-Baden, the trees are a state 
of mind. “Anybody with plenty of 
money can build tennis courts, a golf 


west 


is allowed only to our guests.” 


“there are trees 


course, swimming pools, large hotels, 
a race track and a Kurhaus,” Hans R 
Maile, the guiding spirit of the Kurdirek- 


Viadchen, 


tume of the region, pours a glass of kirsch 


A German wearing the cos- 
lo welcome a driver just arrived in Baden- 


Baden. He has come to attend one of the 


frequent sports-car rallies in the vicinity 














tion, said to me. “*But can they grow 
hundred-year-old, rare trees?” 

There are tennis courts, swimming 
pools, a golf course, large hotels, a 
race track, and a Kurhaus in Baden- 
Baden, and, above all, there are the 
trees. In the park of the Villa Ruscha- 
wey, I copied the names ef some of 
them from small metal plates on the 
trunks: Acer palmatum atropurpureum 
(China), Sequoia gigantea (California), 
Liriodendron. tulipifera (America), Ce- 
drus atlantica( Africa), Picea Abies(Lap- 
land), Fagus silvatica purpurea (Cau- 
casus), Castanea sativa (South Africa). 
There was even a “make-believe” 
acacia which seemed to thrive in the 
make-believe climate of Baden-Baden 
where the winters are mild and the sum- 
mers are velvety, and spring and 
autumn are said to be heaven. Each 
tree has its case history, like a patient 
in a hospital, and many must not be 
tampered with without official permis- 
sion. And among the old trees stand 
old houses filled with old art treasures, 
still owned by the old families who 
built them a hundred years ago and 
who have managed to survive depres- 
sions and taxes and inflations. 

Along the Oos there is an old- 
fashioned tulip-and-rose garden, with 
carefully clipped hedges, flower beds 
and ornamental columns that would be 
outrageous elsewhere but which look 
just right here. Of late, some of the old 
villas have had to be turned into pen- 
sions, and one fine castle was bought 
by the Federal Railroads and became a 
vacation home for tired conductors. 
But this is as far as Baden-Baden will 
admit welfare-state recreation. There 
are no public-health sanitariums here, 
no socialized-medicine establishments. 
It’s one of the few places on earth where 





the expensive hotels are sold out while 
the modest ones are half empty. Every- 
body knows that a good suite costs 135 
marks ($34) a day at Brenner’s Park 
Hotel but it is not generally known 
that you can get a room with meals in a 
small hotel for as little as $3. Baden- 
Baden tries unsuccessfully to lose its 
reputation of being Germany’s most 
expensive resort. 

Whether the Kurdirektion will be 
able to preserve the spirit of nostalgia 
remains to be seen. The danger signals 
are up. The Lichtentaler Allee, where 
once emperors went horseback riding 
before breakfast and mad Russian 
grand dukes drove their troikas after 
dinner, has been paved with asphalt and 
has become a race track for French 
jeeps. This seems to have injured the 
roots of the beautiful old oaks that 
lined the thoroughfare, for many of 
them are dying. 

A movement is under way to keep 
motorized vehicles out of Lichtentaler 
Allee altogether and the Badisches 
Tagblatt has reprinted a police or- 
dinance of July 19, 1838: 

“There have been several protests 
against fast riding and driving. ... The 
police decrees that as of today horseback 
riders and coachmen must reduce their 
speed.” 

So far, however, there has been no 
success and the hotel parking lots are 
still filled with vulgar, chauffeur-driven 
Mercedes 300’s and Rolls-Royces. 

An East German newspaper, Das 
Freie Wort in Meiningen, recently re- 
ported that “In the streets of Baden, 
where a day costs as much as the weekly 
income of a German worker, the snobs 
of the West move on with lazy ges- 
tures. * Obviously, the reporter 
wasn’t here on a weekend when the 


Three intent plavers place their roulette 


bets in the Casino’s plush “ Salle Pompa- 


dour.” Each undoubtedly hopes for the 
luck lo break the bank something thal s 


been done several times in recent vears 


graveled paths and well-mowed lawns 
are crowded with what the resort 
management calls Kurschrecks (resort 
terrors)—noisy citizens with fantasti- 
cally shaped straw hats, wearing their 
shirts outside their pants, eating wurst 
and drinking beer, sitting under the 
branches of a weeping beech, and 
throwing empty bottles and greasy 
papers all over the place. It was quite 
a shock for the Kurdirektor. He put 
up posters showing a Kurschreck hold- 
ing a mirror in his hand. Kurschrecks 
who don’tlike to see themselves in these 
mirrors have torn down some of the 
posters. But the spa management bravely 
continues its crusade against noise and 
vulgarity and advertises Baden-Baden 
as the Queen of the Black Forest, with 
its “bewitching spell of the remains 
of ancient history.” 


The Casino made enormous profits 
in the old days and the Bénazets kept 
the money rolling. They rebuilt the old 
“conversation house’’—places devoted 


’ } re) 
Continued on Page 138 


A feu selected guests live amid French 
tapestries at the Castle Hotel Hahnhof, 
a Louis XIV style chateau. Willy Bren- 
necke, manager, and a poet in his spare 
time, stands by a pool before the hostelry. 
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New Yorkers take to the water on a sizzling Sunday afternoon, manning the oars of a fleet of rented rowboats in Central Park’s 


Summertime Manhattan 


Here’s a New Yorker who likes his home town when the thermometer is popping its top 





and the half-deserted city simmers in strange peace 


by Francis Steegmuller 
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tree-rimmed lake. In the distance rise the towers of Fifth Avenue and Central Park South, scraping a sky made ghostly by the heat haze. 


@ Something happens to New York in summer. Dur- 
ing the winter, occasionally, when a great snowfall 


me for lunch. Just outside, on East 54th Street, the air 
had been raucous with riveting—the new skyscraper 
across the way was going up fast. Then the chrome- 
and-glass door swung shut behind me, and inside was 


blankets the city, a quiet descends, sharp outlines are 
softened, and one hears, as it were, the human heart- 


beats of New Yorkers instead of the usual strident civic 
clang. A great thunderstorm will humanize the city in 
the same way for an hour or two, suspending the col- 
lective urban uproar and affording the citizens a sense 
of each other’s individual presence amid nature’s 
spectacle. Well, that is what happens to New York all 
through the summer... . 

It was so peaceful there in the lobby of the Chateau- 
briand, that June noon, waiting for the others to join 


a different world. Pressure and responsibility vanished 
utterly; there was a flooding, loosening sense of leisure; 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing to do but wait. 
The peace of it was almost unearthly. Why should it be? 

Not that the restaurant wasn’t busy. It was: customers 
were crossing the lobby all around me. There was no 
sound of footfalls, but then the carpet had always 
been just as thick and absorbent as today, and only 
today was the peacefulness so palpable. Then, in the 





A patriotic stripling celebrates the Fourth almost 200 
feet above the island home of the Statue of Liberty, 
world’s largest, most significant lady. The lad is one of 
her 700,000 yearly visitors, most of whom call in summer. 


flash of a smile from Betty, the hat-check girl, the ex- 
planation came. Betty often smiles; she has a lovely 
smile. But today it was different: it was the smile of an 
idle girl. Betty had nothing to do. Her coatroom was 
empty. Most men were arriving hatless; and as for 
coats, there wasn’t one to be seen—not a topcoat, not 
a covert, not a waterproof. There was no coatroom line, 
no fidgeting with checks, no flailing of arms and 
shaking of sleeves, no torturous, gymnastic donning or 
shedding of garments. It was so serene! The peculiar 
peace of New York in warm weather had descended 
without warning, even in the air-conditioned Chateau- 
briand. 

Just after lunch that same day I was passing the 
Brill Building at Broadway and 49th Street, headquar- 
ters of the music firms that make up Tin Pan Alley. 
On the sunny Broadway sidewalk, lounging song 
writers and song peddlers were flicking dust from their 
blue-suéde shoes with their handkerchiefs as they 
leaned against the fenders of parked cars. The sun was 
so pleasant that I lounged with them for a bit. Sud- 
denly I heard a sharp, rhythmic tapping, and looked 
up, expecting to see a blind man. But the character 
coming down Broadway wasn’t blind. He wore long 
gray hair like Liszt and a long gray overcoat like a 
dressing gown, and there was a mad grin on his dirty 
old face. He’d advance with a kind of prowling step, 
tapping his metal-tipped cane before him on the side- 
walk, and suddenly he'd stop, pirouette and toss the 
cane into the air; then he'd catch it, dash ahead a few 
feet, slow down to a prowl, pirouette again and throw 
up the cane, grinning and shaking his long hair. It was 
a combination drum major’s act and Dionysiac dance. 
The loungers didn’t stare at him particularly; they 
weren't interested. ““Who is he?” I asked one of them. 

“Oh, he’s a well-known character around here,” he 
said. ““He’s an ex-song writer.” 

“Why should an ex-song writer act like that?” 

The lounger gave me the withering look that his kind 
reserves for squares. “Just how,” he asked, challeng- 
ingly, “do you suggest that an ex-song writer should 
act when he suddenly realizes that summer's here?” 

Of course, summer doesn’t always arrive as idyllically 
as in Betty’s smile, or with such a Broadway fanfare 
as the mad old ex-song writer’s dance. Sometimes it 
comes brutally, with a bludgeon blow. This can happen 
early—wonderfully early. 

Park Avenue, in the spring, is a carpet of tulips from 
Fiftieth Street to Seventy-second—tulips whose bulbs 
are presented to the city by a lovely public-spirited lady 
named Mrs. Mary Lasker. Well, as early as May, with 
Park Avenue all tulips like the flower-covered pave- 
ments of an Italian town on Corpus Christi, there can 
come a day ... a day! Caught in your woolens, all 
memory that the sun can burn still dormant after winter 
und a grudging spring, you feel yourself drenched and 
sweating. Sudden, blessed shadow of doorways and 
canopies! On such a day as this, the back of New 
York's winter is broken with one short blow, quick and 
ferocious: the crack can be heard for miles. Half the 


jackets in town disappear as if by magic; bare arms are 
reflected in shop windows; the rims of a million sun 
glasses flash along the streets. This heat is luxurious, 
possessive. In the shade of an orange-painted mobile 
power unit, drawn up at the curb beside the skeleton 
of a rising Park Avenue building, the brawny, T-shirted 
crew of four play cards, their Coke bottles and beer 
cans open on a table improvised from a sheet of ply- 
wood and a trash can. Passers-by smile: such a street 
idyll hasn’t been seen since September. In the back- 
ground, those tulips of Mrs. Lasker’s that began the 
day so brightly are this afternoon a sorry sight: des- 
perately unfurled in pale, untuliplike flatness, they 
know there’s been a change. 

So does everybody in town. This is it. There will be 
intermittent cool days, but the summer bell has rung. 
Now, suddenly, a pink rose of Sharon is in full bloom 
before the graystone mansion at Fifth Avenue and 
79th Street, demure as in a country dooryard. It must 
have been budding for weeks, but it has taken the heat 
blast and the full-fledged flowers to shock us out of our 
winter self-absorption, our unseeing rush amid the 
concrete. Far from dulling or deadening us, the hot 
weather wakes us up: New York in summer grows 
more alert to the little things. 

Inevitably, though, the little green things are one of 
our minor concerns. Only a lucky few of us have ter- 
races with potted plants, almost none have real gar- 
dens. Our brightest summer flowers are other people's 
terrace awnings, those bright canvas pavilions—yellow, 
green, blue, red or striped—that form a summer tent 
city high up among the chimney pots and water towers. 
Our neighbors’ aerial privet hedges have grown glossy 
without our noticing; up from behind bamboo or split- 
cedar fences the weeping willows—favorite Manhattan 
terrace decoration, thriving in shallow pockets of 
earth—wave yellow-green leaf traceries against the 
sky. Details of terrace life tell us the progress of the 
season. The penthouse couple across the way are busy 
with squeegee, chrome polish and garden tools. From 
a nearby outdoor shelf comes the sound of a caustic 
voice directed upward: “Will you please learn to water 
your geraniums without watering me?’ Conversation 
and the clink of ice cubes now drift through the eve- 
ning from setback to setback. 

The heat waves grow more insistent, come closer to- 
gether, last longer. Traffic thins—on weekends first. On 
summer Sundays and holidays it’s actually possible to 
loiter in the empty avenues when the lights turn red, 
peer uptown or down, and watch the red or green woof 
threads of the cross-town buses, ordinarily invisible in 
the mass of other vehicles, shuttling continually back 
and forth. Memorial Day, the Fourth of July (the de- 
fiant street urchins’ illegal firecrackers muffled by com- 
monplace everyday sirens and backfirings) see the 
exodus, to last through Labor Day, of wives and chil- 
dren, the old, the weak. July and August will be no 
joke for heat haters: those wno don’t leave, prepare. 

And with the preparing comes the division into 
classes: the Continued on Page 94 



































A crowd of 20,000 fills Lewisohn Stadium, on the campus of New York’s City College, to enjoy one of the famous Stadium Concerts, a summer 


Page 92 Air-conditioned and the 


[he Air-conditioned tend to become invisible at 


lesert even their terraces, and their lights 

closed windows as in winter. It’s 

the Great Non-air-conditioned who are the leading 
actors on the summer stage. who give the summer city 
its special nighttime character. It’s they who spend the 
sweltering evenings in doorways and on the steps and 
stoops of baked old brownstones, splendidly relaxed in 
undershirt and sleeveless house dresses, fanning them- 
selves with heirloom fans or yesterday’s newspapers. 
It's they who find the monkey wrenches, open the fire 
hydrants for their children, and watch them prance 





and scream ecstatically in the spray under the street 
lights, until the police car splashes up the block and a 
rookie turns off the flood, threatening the young fry 
with jail terms and other disasters: ““Suppose it was 
your house that caught fire, with the water pressure 
lowered, huh?” It’s the Great Non-air-conditioned 
whom you see sitting breathlessly under the over- 
arching trees along Riverside Drive, or dozing on the 
Central Park grass; it is they who carry their mattresses 
to rooftops, and who finally, on the hottest nights of 
all, quit Manhattan not for any private refuge but for 
the sands of Coney Island, and there in heiter-skelter 
ranks sleep out the short hours of midsummer darkness. 





, a ee 





Come morning, and the Air-cooled emerge. The 
freshest oxford shirt is soon a binding, clinging strait- 
jacket; the taxi to the office is a suffocating nest, raked 
by searing blast. Wiping his red face with something 
large and white and porous-looking, the cabby lets you 
in on his hot-weather dodge: “Handkerchiefs are good 
for nothing in weather like this. Thank God for the 
diaper.” Another hackie pursues a different refresh- 
ment: ““Excuse me if I seem to gawk around a lot. I’m 
looking for 1599. I usually bump fenders with him 
somewhere around here about this time of the morn- 
ing. He lives next door to me in Queens. My wife said 
she’d give him a Thermos of iced tea for me.” 


series featuring top names in the symphony-opera-ballet domain. New Yorkers listless on hot nights? Not those who seek this breeze-cooled show 


Throughout the heat wave there is always one con- 
tinuing miracle: the number of pretty secretaries and 
file clerks who manage to look ice-cool and unrumpled 
in the oven of the subway even during the end-of-day 
rush hour, their dresses still crisp, their skin as mat and 
fresh as gardenia petals. 

Then, sensationally—in an hour, sometimes, as 
quickly as it came—the heat will lift, the air will move 
and lighten. Down in the subway, inside the old houses, 
most people will go on d /a Aldous Huxley, “sweating 
gently palm to palm”: there, real coolness may not 
return till fall. But outdoors everybody breathes again. 


Another hot Continued on Page 176 
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OUT OF AFRICA 


An appreciation by Jerome Weidman 


Selections from Isak Dinesen’s unforgettable account of 


her seventeen vears with the people and animals of Africa 


@ When Ernest Hemingway won the Nobel Prize 
for literature, the feeling that the award was 
richly deserved was so widespread that it almost 
justified the use of the word universal. Almost, 
but not quite. For, in the general chorus of con- 
gratulations that swept round the world, there 
was one note of dissent. It came from Mr. Hem- 
ingway himself. 

“I would have voted for Carl Sandburg,” he 
was quoted in the press as saying. “Or for that 
beautiful writer, Isak Dinesen.” 

I think he would have. As anyone who knows 
his work must be aware, Mr. Hemingway is an 
excellent critic and a generous man. And as any- 
one who knows the work of Isak Dinesen must 
be equally aware, here is an artist who was bound 
to evoke the admiration of the man who, long 
before the Nobel Prize Committee got around 
to making it official, was conceded to be the great- 
est writer of our time. 

By an odd coincidence, 
Hemingway 
Dinesen. 

It happened on a blistering hot day during the 
war, at an airfield in North Africa. | was on my 
way back to New York from England. Along 
with a dozen other passengers, I had been bumped 
off the plane that had brought us from London 
and told another plane would be along in an hour 
or so to pick us up. I don’t remember who told 
this to us. I do know he was a liar. We lay around 
that airfield for two and a half days before we 
finally hitched another ride. 

The waiting time was filled in the traditional 
ways: with a good deal of poker playing, a con- 
siderable amount of drinking, much swearing, 
and some reading. The plane, which was fifty or 


it was through Mr. 
that I was introduced to Isak 


more hours overdue, arrived just as I read the 
final sentence of the extraordinary closing chap- 
ter of For Whom the Bell Tolls. 1 stood up, 
stretched, and started to slip the book into my 
flight bag. 

“You finished with that?” a voice said. 

I turned. A young, apple-cheeked lieutenant 
was doing exactly the same thing with his book. 

“Yes,” I said. “Why?” 

“Care to swap?” the lieutenant said. 
finished this one.” 

“Sure,” I said. 

We swapped. He shoved For Whom the Bell 
Tolls into his bag, fastened the strap and ran for 
the plane. I shoved his book into my bag, fas- 
tened the strap and ran after him. An hour later, 
somewhere over the South Atlantic, | pulled out 
the lieutenant’s book and started to read Isak 
Dinesen’s Out of Africa. 

In a manner of speaking, I have never stopped. 

I do not mean that I read Our of Africa over 
and over, although I have read it several times. 
Nor do I mean that I dip into it regularly, al- 
though I do pick it up often enough. What 
1 mean is that Isak Dinesen is the sort of writer 
who leaves echoes. 


“T just 


Once you have read her, you are never quite 
the same. Because once you have read her you 
are never quite free from her. At the most unex- 
pected moments, you find yourself hearing in 
your head, faintly but unmistakably, the very spe- 
cial sounds her words have made for you. 

Isak Dinesen is the pen name of the Baroness 
Karen Blixen, a Danish noblewoman born in 
1885 on her family’s ancestral estate near Elsi- 
nore, where she now lives. That the Blixens are 
not a commonplace tribe may be deduced from 


the fact that, in the 1870°s, Baroness Blixen’s fa- 
ther came over to this country to look into the fur 
situation. There are, of course, all sorts of ways 
to look into a situation. I. would be difficult, | 
imagine, to improve on the method employed by _ 
Karen Blixen’s father: for three years he lived and 
trapped with the Minnesota Indians. 

When his daughter was a very young woman, 
scarcely out of her teens, she decided to look into 
the African situation. Her method was hardly less 
thorough than her father’s. Karen Blixen settled 
in Kenya where she ran a coffee plantation 
for seventeen years. 

Out of Africa is the story, not only of that un- 
forgettable experience but of the impression that 
a continent made on a mind as fresh, as eager, as 
strong and as unspoiled as the beginning of time 
itself. What the book does not give—although 
anybody who reads it must surely draw the infer- 
ence—is an account of the impression its author 
made on that continent. 

Travelers who come back from Kenya will tell 
you that Karen Blixen, who left Africa in 1931], is 
still as much a part of that exciting landscape as 
the snow-capped peak of Kilimanjaro. Not only 
because Karen Blixen’s 6000-acre farm, 
was in her day a long horseback ride from the 
then frontier town of Nairobi, is now a suburb o 
that large bustling city called Karen Estate, but 
because nobody who knew her seems to have 
forgotten her. Especially the natives, to whom 
she has become a legend. 

This is not surprising, for nobody can read 
her pages without becoming aware very soon that 
he is in the presence of that greatest of 
ties in literature as well as in life: 
original. 


which 


all rari- 
a complete 
Continued on Page 164 
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SWEDISH 


FOOD 


AFLOAL 


by John Knowles 


Smorgasbord on the Gripsholm—as in Sweden—is 
a culinary marathon. One starts with herring, 
salmon, eel and fish @ la daube, sipping snaps or 
beer in between, and nibbles on caviar, lobster, 
head cheese, turkey, meat balls, goose-liver pdalé 
and countless other delicacies; next comes a gal- 
ary of cheeses such as Muenster, Swedish” J aster- 
botten cream” and Danish Blue. After this there 
are the main course, dessert, coffee and liqueurs! 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HANS NAMUTH 


@ Western Europe is a huge crescent of food, 
from the pizza of Naples to the reindeer meat 
of Lapland. Sampling it is one of the chief 
pleasures of a trip there, and this pleasure can 
begin as soon as you leave America. National 
dishes sail in and out of New York Harbor 
continuously, and among the most interesting 
is the food aboard the Swedish American Line. 

The surrounding atmosphere is crisply, even 
radiantly Scandinavian, and as any apprentice 
gourmet knows, atmosphere is crucial in the 
enjoyment of eating. The atmosphere on board 
such a ship as their new Gripsholm, which car- 
ried me to Sweden recently, is reflected in the 
Line’s and the nation’s official colors—blue 
and yellow. There is a sense of spacious, or- 
dered, northern serenity which is strongly sug- 
gested by this cheerful blue; and at least in the 
summer the yellow is seen under the clear At- 
lantic sun which lights many of the heads mov- 
ing around the deck, shining sweeps of richly 
yellow Swedish hair. 

In this clean and optimistic atmosphere a 
passenger’s fancy is likely to turn with great 
deliberation to thoughts of food. For one 
thing, the Swedes on board as arule look so 
well fed that they are walking tributes to their 
own cooking. And like people of every nation 
they love to win foreigners over to their na- 
tional food. 

Not that you have to eat only Swedish food 
on the Gripsholm. | was able to try a fair cross 
section of Swedish and Scandinavian food 
while refueling at certain points on familiar 
American dishes. After a lunch of Baltic her- 
ring I could have a steak for dinner: after 
poached turbot with butter and horse-radish, 
I could revert to lamb chops. As the trip 
progressed I ranged farther and farther from 
what might be called home plate, so that when 
we landed in Gothenburg I could at least eat 
if not speak Swedish. 

There can be few better ways to approach 
any country. A shared liking for smoked eel 
can accomplish more than any amount of 
pondering the “national character” or sym- 
pathizing with the “Swedish point of view.” 
Do you like goose-liver paste? When you have 
yellow pea soup do you take your pork in it, 
or beside it? Is aquavit improved by the addi- 
tion of Angostura? Answer these questions 
sensibly and glasses will be raised to you from 
Malmo to Kiruna. Skdl! 

A serious word should be said about this 
famous syllable, which is pronounced, of 
course, ““skole.” It is not just a rollicking Scan- 
dinavian toast raised at any time anywhere. 
It is a technique for symbolizing friendship 
and welcome, and the rules governing it are 
as formal as Swedish drill. 1 did notice, how- 
ever, that the authorities fell out over details 
now and then; the rules for skd/, like every- 
thing else in Sweden, are subject to individual 
democratic review. 

The main tenets, however, are rigid. The 
host and hostess of a party must skd/ each of 
their guests. If the party includes more than 
eight people the guests may not skd/ their host 
and hostess in return. This prevents every 
large party in Sweden from ending with the 
host and hostess helplessly drunk. At dinner a 
man will skal the lady on his right, then the 
lady on his left, then any lady at the table, with 


the hostess limitation mentioned above. He 
may accept but not initiate a skd/ with an older 
man. 

So much for the ground rules. The actual 
conveying of the glass to and from the lips is 
another subcategory of the skd/ ritual. The 
classic technique appears to be this, particu- 
larly when the two participants are men: raise 
the glass with the right hand to the level of the 
third shirt button from the top: incline the 
head cordially but with a certain dignity and 
say “Skal!” in a clear voice; then, with eyes 
firmly joining eyes, raise the glass to the lips, 
drink a creditable gulp, lower the glass again 
to its third-button position and then—and 
only then—break off the locked gaze and place 
the glass on the table. It is most often done 
with the popular drinks, aquavit or Ardnvin 

While more casual, more internationalized 
circles in Sweden no longer enforce every phase 
of this, it remains the traditionally correct 
procedure, and for an interesting reason. This 
was told me by the chief purser of the Grip- 


‘ 
oO 


sholm, Evert Erikkson, two nights o 


New York during a particularly skdl-heav 
dinner. 

“You look the other man in the eye,” he 
said with his glass half raised, eyes fixing mine 


“‘and if he can return your gaze steadily” —the 


t 
glass went up to his lips and he took a gulp of 
aquavit and so did I, struggling to keep my 
eyes on his with Scandinavian steadiness—‘if 
he can return your gaze steadily,” he repeated, 
“then you know you can trust him.” Our 
glasses came down to the table, the stare was 
broken off at last, and he knew that he could 
trust me. 

There were two young Swedish girls at our 
table, both with the looks that have made 
Swedish women famous, both with a trans- 
parent film of youthful sophistication, both 
with plenty of charm increased by an addi- 
tional touch of poise picked up during a year 
of study in the U.S.A. To Inge on my right, 
very blond and fair, I offered a skal and her 
eyes met mine for an unsettling moment and 
then the lids dropped like falling butterflies. “*] 
do not have to look you in the eyes all the 
time,” she said. “That is only for men, I be- 
lieve.” 

I turned to skda/ Grete on my left, who de- 
spite her fair glowing skin had dark hair and 
large, dark, provocative eyes. With them | 
found myself locked in the most penetrating 
stare, unbroken, wordless, ending only when 
our glasses had returned to the table. 

“How does that grab you?” she said with a 
winning smile. 

““What?” 

“Its American slang. Haven't you heard 
that expression? 

“No, no, I haven't.” 

“It means ‘How do you feel about that? 

“Yes, | suppose it does. I guess it must.” 

“It’s nice to know slang, it proves you have 
been in America. Will you teach me some 
more?” 

“No.” 

Our table was completed by a Doctor and 
Mrs. Parker, en route to a convention of der- 
matologists in Stockholm. They were accom- 
panied by a prize-winning exhibit of skin 
diseases Doctor Continued on Page 101 
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Continued from Page 99 

Parker had assembled, which was 

the most diligently avoided topic at 

our table. We talked instead about 

eating habits. 
“Steak and 

lobster.”’ exclaimed 


lobster, steak and 
Mr. Erikkson, 
“that’s all our American passengers 
want to eat * and then, noticing 
ruilt fall momentarily the 


hree American faces before him. he 


across 


reversed his field. ““Of course they 
are delicious plates, absolutely deli- 
sO pop- 
ular. Yes, we always keep plenty of 
steak and lobster on board.” 

[here was a: musing silence, then 
other conversation, then Mrs. Parker 
looked up from her menu and said, 
“Do vou know, dear. | believe I'll 


just have the 


cious, that’s why they are 


pytt i panna med stekt 
digg today.” 

“The pitty pan mid. ..?” 
“Pytt 


there 


i panna med stekt dgg. It’s 
right under the kall kalkon.” 
“The what, dear?” said Doctor 
Parker in questing voice 

**Kall kalkon is just cold turkey. 
You don’t want that. Wouldn't you 
like 


avg iid 


some pytt i panna med stekt 

““Why ves. that sounds interesting 
And how about you?” he said, turn- 
ing to me 


But I decided to match Mrs. 
Parker's independence. so | blindly 


ordered Adétthullar och fldsk med 
hruna hénor. \t turned out to be 
meat balls and pork with brown 


beans, a smooth. warming blend of 
meats and sauce linked by beans ofa 
tenderness unknown to New England. 

The Parkers’ 


after all as odd as it sounded: not a 


stekt dgg was not 

steak egg. but a fried egg, crowning 
mixture of ground veal. pork and 
“ef. It 

fishes during the rest of the trip 
Dark-haired left, 


was less interested in food than men, 


was one of their favorite 


Grete. on m\ 
it developed as meal succeeded meal 
on the Not that 


wasn't deeply interested in food, as 


Gripsholm she 
it seemed to me all Swedes were, but 
men were a more critical problem. 
She looked at 
cross-cultural point of view. 


them—us—from a 


“Swedish men are so arrogant,” 
she said, softening this with her 
warm wreath of a smile, “but Amer- 
icans are so polite, so nice and 


friendly..” Since she was not yet 
twenty, and her experience with 
American men had been limited 


mostly to post-teen-agers at best, | 
couldn’t help looking surprised. 
**Now take Ulf.” 

“Who?” 

“Ulf 
duced you to last night.” I recalled 
a tall, slim Viking, blond as the sun, 
with a grave, shining 
calm but shy manner. 


The Swedish boy I intro- 


face and a 


““He’s very polite, certainly,” I said. 

“Polite, yes, but not really consid- 
erate. Swedish men have too many girls 
to choose from. And 
blond 

“Is that bad?” 

“He doesn’t look like what you call 
red-blooded in America. Men as blond 
as that don’t interest me.” 


also he is so 


“They interest American girls.” 


“Yes, I suppose they do,” she said 
indifferently. ““Ulf told me one Amer- 
ican girl said he looked like a god. 
Everyone in America is so frank. About 
everything. In music, for 
stance. Do you know / Got A Plus in 


> 


your in- 
Love 
“*No, I don’t think I know that one.” 
“Neither does Ulf. That’s one of the 
troubles with him.” 





Blond Inge politely attacked another 
side of Swedish life as an indirect com- 


dread 


after this year in the | 


pliment to America. “‘l 
home 


n 
ih} 


States. Our winters are so long. Gray. 


The day starts late and ends early, 
everything just feels gray. You're in 


so much you get sick of yourseif.”” 


“But the summers are fine, 
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“Oh, yes, I adore the Swedish sum- 
mers. But the winters! I think they have 
had a lot of influence on our food. We 
eat to console ourselves. Hot soups 
have always been a great favorite in 
Sweden, to keep out the chill. And of 
course we know every possible way of 
preserving fish, because | suppose in the 
old days that’s all they had to eat in the 
winter—pickled, smoked, salted fish. 


Now we have a lot more meat. We 
don’t have any beef of our own, but 
we import a lot now. I adore steak!” 
“What’s happening to our Swedish 
girls?” he asked. “She adores steak!” 
“Look what’s happening to our 
American girls,’ cried Mrs. Parker ea- 
gerly. “‘/ adore smorgasbord!” 
Smorgasbord was the- one Swedish 
dish most of us from America knew 


already. I didn’t meet a single Amer- 
ican aboard who didn’t share Mrs. 
Parker’s enthusiasm, and even the most 
widely traveled Swedes remained 
strongly loyal to it. 

We all had plenty of opportunity to 
enjoy smorgasbord. It appeared every 
day in a fairly innocent form at lunch, 
served in a wheellike platter and washed 
down with two or three fiery gulps of 
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brdnvin followed by a Swedish or 
Danish beer. Somewhat enlarged, it 
appears again at dinner. And at 
eleven o’clock at night when dinner, 
of which smorgasbord had of course 
been only a small part, was just be- 
ginning to pass into history, the 
band in the forward lounge would 
strike up a tune which sounded like 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching. The Swedish words to 
this song are Come, Come, Come to 
Smorgasbord, and the passengers 
were then led into a large room where 
a “real” smorgasbord awaited us. 

In the center of a severely over- 
burdened table gladiolas loomed 
over spilling baskets of fruit. Fanned 
around this focus for the eye I no- 
ticed cold roast beef; jellied sea 
food; cold ham; salmon cutlet; cot- 
tage cheese; a variety of fresh fruit; 
sardines and anchovies; Swedish, 
French and Danish bread; smoked 
salmon, cold lobster, marinated 
mussels; smoked herring; smoked 
goose breast; jellied smelts; raw beef 
mixed with raw egg; another mix- 
ture consisting of fried egg, an- 
chovies and onion; cold turkey; 
Swedish paté; Swedish caviar; ox 
tongue; nine varieties of cheeses; 
hot Swedish meat balls; boiled po- 
tato, which serves as a kind of 
lowest common denominator for 
smorgasbord. There was also a star- 
tling sight which I took at first to be 
an albino fish, but which turned out 
to be an omelet. These were the 
dishes I was able to identify. I also 
have a fleeting recollection of cu- 
cumbers and onions, tomatoes, rad- 
ishes, mushrooms, numerous cold 
Nordic fish in tins, and other details 
scattered through the feast. And 
there was of course fresh dill, a fa- 
vorite Swedish garnish, everywhere. 

This then was the fringe table 
pleasure of the Gripsholm. Before 
going into the main courses, it might 
be well to mention here the facilities 
on D Deck. There is a vapor room, 
a Swedish massage room, a salt- 
water swimming pool and a small 
gymnasium with bicycle and rowing 
machines, and threateningly in one 
corner, a weighing scale. 

I got an idea of what confronted 
us in the way of serious eating dur- 
ing a visit to the dozen storerooms 
below the kitchen. Here it seemed 
that the ancient Viking custom of 
looting the world for treasure was 
still going on. Sweden does not pro- 
duce a large variety of vegetables, so 
the Gripsholm’s hold carried carrots 
and celery from Holland, peas from 
Belgium, green beans from Spain, 
tomato paste from Italy, mushrooms 
from France, asparagus from Japan, 
bamboo shoots from Formosa. 
Sweden has, of course, an abun- 
dance of fish and most of what they 





serve is obtained there; not all, 
however. The aim is not uniformity 
but excellence, and so the shad roe, 
frog’s legs, striped bass and certain 
other sea foods are bought in the 
United States. So are the ribs of 
beef, the filets of tenderloin, the legs 
of lamb. Sailing regularly into New 
York Harbor, the Gripsholm could 
hardly overlook the proud produce 
of Long Island, so boxes of fresh 
Long Island duckling fill the poultry 
room. The Iron Curtain melts be- 
fore this search for the best: the 
dried crab meat and some of the 
caviar are Russian. 

As the storekeeper, a large, silent 
and dignified man named Carl Olof 
Wickman, led me from room to 
room, in and out of temperatures 
down to —4°F., the piped music sys- 
tem for the crew (their quarters are 
air-conditioned, as are those of the 
passengers, of course) was playing 
Gaité Parisienne. There is something 
culinary about this music, a flavor- 
someness which well orchestrated 
this tour of the storerooms and pos- 
itively foamed with appropriateness 
when we reached the wines. 

There were of course the great 
champagnes— Bollinger, Krug, Moét 
et Chandon, Mumm—contained in 
the bottles with their labels and 
wired corks which on sight, through- 
out the world, make people want to 
celebrate something. There were the 
famous Bordeaux—St. Emilion, 
Médoc, Chateau Haut Brion, and 
many others; the revered wines of 
Burgundy—ClosdeVougeot, Beaune, 
Pouilly Fuissé among them; won- 
ders from the valleys of the Rhine 
and the Moselle; not to mention 
Chianti, Port, Sherry, Madeira. 
Again it was a concourse of nations, 
the results of a Viking raid into 
Europe’s best cellars and caves. 

At dinner that night I mentioned 
that judging from the storerooms 
the Gripsholm was as well stocked 
as Noah’s Ark, but not very Swedish. 

“Oh, yes it is,”” said Inge. ““But we 
don’t want to force people to be 
Swedes. After all, Sweden is a small 
country, and we know there are 
good things to eat in other parts of 
the world. In addition to steak and 
lobster, of course.” 

Grete naturally had a more ro- 
mantic, more personal theory. 

“Have you ever noticed how peo- 
ple change on a ship? Not perma- 
nently. For instance, it’s true what 
is said about shipboard romances, 
isn’t it? That they never last after 
the voyage is over?’’- 

Her large dark eyes gazed at me 
in what I was coming to think of as 
her skd/ look. I said that while that 
seemed to be the rule there were 
exceptions to every rule, you never 
could tell about people. 


“You may be right. At least I hope 
so.” Her voice swung up in a Swedish 
lilt on the word hope. “But it is true 
generaily that on a ship people like to 
be different. 

“I think it’s because they can’t get 
any mail and no one ever calls them up 
on the telephone. They don’t have any 
responsibilities. They can just be them- 
selves for once.” 


“So of course they immediately want 
to be someone else,”’ Inge said in a way 
she sometimes spoke which sounded 
like laughter over tears. 

“Of course. Look at you,”’ said Grete, 
looking at me. ““When you are at home 
do you have massages?” 

“No.” 

“Do you walk around the block ten 
times a day?” 


“No.” 

“Do you sit out on your porch in a 
long wooden chair with a blanket over 
your knees?” 

“No.” 

“It’s just on board ship that you try 
to act like someone else, like the inter- 
national set.” 

“But that’s the real me,” I put in. 

“Don’t be silly.” 
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“But that is why,” the purser inter- 
rupted with calm authority, “we have 
an international cuisine aboard the 
Gripsholm.” 

“Tonight,” said Inge in her laughing, 
tearful voice, “I think I’m going to be 
French.” 

The next day I met the man who 
provided all of this for us. He was a 
well-fed-looking man of forty named 


Anders Stromblad, and he had the sen- 
sitive face and intense sincerity typical 
of artists in all fields. As preparation 
for presiding over eighteen cooks on 
the pride of the Swedish fleet he started 
out as a mess boy on a Swedish coastal 
ship, cooked in restaurants in various 
parts of Sweden, aboard an American 
cargo ship, in a restaurant in Shanghai 
for a year and a half where he was 


stranded by illness when his ship sailed, 
aboard Sweden’s largest submarine, on 
a scientific expedition exploring the 
floor of the Mediterranean Sea, in a de 
luxe restaurant on the French Riviera. 

Every day 350 liters of bouillon are 
prepared in three vast steam boilers as 
a basis for the four basic French 
sauces—a meat sauce, a tomato sauce, 
a “brown” sauce, and a Béchamel (but- 
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ter, flour, stock, cream) sauce. Amer- 
ican-style steak and lobster and chops 
are moved into position. The smoked 
and pickled herring of Sweden ap- 
pears. The result is a menu beginning 
to take form which moves from roast 
squab bonne femme through roast 
turkey to yellow Swedish pea soup 
with pork and sausage, served with 
a very sweet hot “punsch.”” In the 
vegetable category whipped butter 
joins Sweden and America, accom- 
panying American corn on the cob 
and Sweden’s yellow asparagus. 

Dessert is another international 
congress. Sweden offers delicious 
small pancakes served with lingon- 
berry jam, a tradition in Sweden on 
Thursdays as beans are in Boston on 
Saturdays and a far wiser one; 
France is represented by a meringue 
Chantilly; America by baked Alaska. 
Coffee, for those who can get there, 
is served in the lounge. 

Two days before we reached 
Gothenburg (the trip takes eight), 
which was the day Mrs. Parker said, 
“I don’t care, I like smoked eel,” 
all this choice was taken out of our 
hands. This was the night of the 
captain’s dinner, and we had to set- 
tle for caviar with a wonderful ap- 
petite-provoking echo of the sea, a 
flawless turtle soup, filet of Dover 
sole with mushroom sauce, roast 
pheasant with Parisian potatoes, one 
of the Gripsholm’s fresh and crisp 
salads, for dessert the kind of bombe 
we should all be stockpiling, and a 
luscious basket of fruit. 

On the platters bearing this food 
were decorations which, together 
with Swedish blue and yellow, crys- 
talized my impressions of the Grips- 
holm. They were figures of ice: a swan, 
an eagle, a bear, a basket of flowers, 
a peacock on a branch. Ice carvings 
are a favorite decoration in Sweden, 
and after we landed there I saw that 
even in midsummer this was ap- 
propriate for such a land of the Far 
North. For although it was warm 
and sunny, the life of the North 
could be inferred from the shining 
lakes surrounded by fir trees, the 
rock extrusions, the people deeply 
sun-tanned because it seemed so 
wonderful to them for this to be 
possible, the extreme devotion to 
the out-of-doors of those too often 
forced to stay inside. 

Ice carving, making something 
full of grace and charm out of their 
frigid condition, this struck me as a 
special Swedish genius. Their food 
is taken from icy waters or raised 
during a too short growing season, 
and yet it displayed the same gift: 
magically transforming a narrow 
northern diet into a spread worthy 
of a Land of Plenty, a banquet of 
novelties, a special feast from Scan- 
dinavia. THE END 
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city dock at the foot of Main Street. 
Even the Acme Store on Compro- 
mise Street has dockage space. Shop- 
ping by boat is handier. It is also 
more fun. 

Boating is inevitably the chief 
sport of Annapolis’ colony of re- 
tired Naval officers. The Naval Acad- 
emy Directory lists some 350 of 
them, including Vice Admiral Harry 
W. Hill, a former superintendent. 
To many of them, nomads of the 
service, Annapolis is home. Their 
alumni headquarters are here, they 
have commissary privileges at the 
post, and they often spend their 
days designing small craft which 
may look odd to civilian yachtsmen, 
but which invariably prove sea- 
worthy. As a group they are anxious 
to see the community shipshape, 
and they form its most conservative 
element. One businessman says: 
““They always expect the same prices 
they paid here as midshipmen.” An 
educator: “Somebody told them 
there were two great men named 
Dewey, and they’re sore.” And a 
young Naval officer: “‘As long as we 
have the band concerts at six bells 





and leave the ivy alone, they’re 
happy. But they suspect the Acad- 
emy is changing.” 

It is. The old rituals are pre- 
served—Third Classmen still dip 
their class rings in waters of the 
seven seas; midshipmen in academic 
trouble still fling pennies at Tecum- 
seh, the bronze replica of the U.S.S. 
Delaware's figurehead, for children 
to retrieve; and Anchors Aweigh, 
composed as a graduating march in 
1907, is heard on appropriate occa- 
sions—but the school has grown 
enormously. In fifty years its under- 
graduate body has almost quin- 
tupled. Sixteen years ago it annexed 
three blocks of city streets. It has 
completed a new field house there 
and despite the fact that Academy 
authorities claim they do not antici- 
pate any need for land near the main 
gate, they are rumored to cast a cov- 
etous eye on a three-block colonial 
area adjacent to it, and Annapoli- 
tans, who are proud of the Academy 
but like it to stay put, are uneasy. 
The Navy points out, with some jus- 
tice, that Bancroft Hall, the world’s 
largest dormitory, was built for 2500 
midshipmen, that it must now sleep 
3800, and that young men need 
exercise. 

Amity between town and Acad- 
emy has not been improved by the 




















post-war graduation of Negro mid- 
shipmen. Between 1949 and 1956, 
seven successful Negroes were logged 
out, and today the Academy doesn’t 
even record their race. Officers ad- 
mire their tenacity, and four years 
ago, when one needed a roommate, 
three-fourths of his class volunteered. 
Outside the main gate, however, is 
another story. Like most border 
towns, Annapolis takes a puzzling 
position on race relations. About 30 
per cent of her 30,000 residents are 
Negroes. Churches and buses are 
open to them without discrimina- 
tion; two of the town’s seven alder- 
men are Negroes; Negro and white 
children play together on vacant 
lots; and the first three grades of 
Annapolis schools have been deseg- 
regated. Elsewhere the line is drawn. 
White theaters, including two drive- 
ins Outside town, are closed to Ne- 
groes. So are restaurants. The largest 
filling station in Annapolis, near the 
city dock, has separate washrooms 
for Negroes and whites, and only 
one drugstore offers fountain serv- 
ice to all comers, which rather limits 
a Negro midshipman on liberty. If 
he has the time and money, he pro- 
ceeds to Washington, fifty minutes 
away. 

Completion of the new Blue Star 
Highway will cut the fifty minutes to 





thirty-five, and Annapolis business- 
men hope this means more tourists. 
Probably most of the Hawaiian- 
shirted tourist legions which march 
on Washington and Williamsburg 
each summer would be enchanted 
by old Annapolis. Many come now, 
but confine themselves to the Acad- 
emy; they may be momentarily at- 
tracted by the mellow red-brick town, 
but it’s not in whatever Baedekers 
they carry, and they move on. 
Mary-Carter Roberts, the writer, 
who occupies a public-information 
desk in the State House, tries to snag 
passing strangers and tell them what's 
what, though it’s discouraging work. 
Not long ago an itinerant strode past 
the room in which Washington de- 
clined to be king, past a display of 
hallowed battle flags carried in the 
Revolution, and paused before the 
building’s ornate bronze elevator 
cage. He asked, “‘Is this the original 
elevator?’ Miss Roberts politely re- 
plied that it was, and then remarked, 
in a wry aside, “After all, it is.” Her 
interrogator thanked her and strode 
briskly away, passing up his chance 
to be pleasantly haunted by memo- 
ries of famous men and of stirring 
events in the greatest center south of 
Philadelphia for colonial social, po- 
litical and cultural life—which, after 


all, Annapolis was. THE END 
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@ The world’s tallest structure is a gaunt, silvery edifice 
rising 1472 feet at one of the most frenetic intersections in 
New York, Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. This is, of 
course, the Empire State Building, the eighth and only 
modern wonder of the world. It is so tall that if the Eiffel 
Tower (984 feet) were piled on top of the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops (450 feet), the monument to 20th Century big- 
ness would still have a thirty-eight-foot margin of height. 

The Empire State is a building endlessly rich in statis- 
tics: it has 3500 miles of telephone and cable wires, sixty 
miles of water pipes, 6500 windows to be washed. It has 
1860 steps from the street level to the 102nd floor. Since 
1932, when five members of the Polish Olympic ski team 
bounded up them in a delirious twenty-one-minute mara- 
thon, officials of the Empire State Corporation have dis- 
couraged athletes and husky tourists from duplicating the 
rugged feat. 

People, however, account for the most astonishing sta- 
tistic: 25,000 workers converge on the building five days 
a week and a nonchalant count of daily visitors would 
easily reach 35,000. Even the seventy-five elevators—only 
sixty-three are for passengers—can claim statistical dis- 
tinction: since the building was officially opened on May 
1, 1931, they have traveled a distance close to 7,000,000 
miles. And where else in the world can you take an ear- 
popping ride to the eightieth floor in a flat sixty seconds? 

In twenty-seven years, more than 17,000,000 people 
have gravitated to the top of financier John J. Raskob’s 
gift to the city of New York, there to look down on a 
spectacular living map. The two observatories, open every 
day of the year from 9:30 a.m. until midnight, except for 
Christmas (11 A.M. to 5 P.M.) and New Year’s Eve (11 A.M. 
to 12:15 A.M.) include an open terrace on the eighty-sixth 
floor and a glass-enclosed one on the 102nd floor. Both 
provide the most satisfying view imaginable of the world’s 
most overwhelming city. Standing here on the roof of “the 
last and most magnificent of towers,”’ F. Scott Fitzgerald 
realized with dismay that the city was not the endless suc- 
cession of canyons he had supposed. /t had limits! 

On a clear day you can see, well beyond New York 
City’s limits, objects within a radius of forty miles. On the 
eighty-sixth-floor observatory, a terrace telescope costs a 
dime for two and one half minutes of bird’s-eye sight-see- 
ing. Try identifying any of New York’s twenty bridges, 
the partial boundaries of four states, the monument at 
Jones Beach or the flags of ships at sea. If you can’t, ask 
one of the guides, who will answer the most insane ques- 
tion with equanimity and poise. (Samples include queries 
as to whether from such a height a Sputnik or Explorer 
can be seen streaking through the skies, and the locations 
of the Wrigley Building, which is in Chicago, and Alca- 
traz.) All visitors—whether they’re from Spokane or 
Saudi Arabia—suspect the Empire State Building would 
sway violently in a good wind. Guides, who are cautioned 
never to be Continued on Page 163 
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a car—with features 
you ve wanted for years. 
Price it exactly night. 
And then they give it a 
name that practically no 
one can pronounce. [hey 
spell it P-E-U-G-E-O-T 
and say it “POOJ-OH.” 


SAY IT HOWEVER YO 


0 SEE IT ON THE NEYT Two Pace< 
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‘The excitingly sensible 
Peugeot... :xciting because it 
has the dashing spirit and glow 
of a sports car. Sensible because 
it has all the roomy comfort 

of a 5-6 passenger family car. 

Or take the very quiet 4-cylinder 
Peugeot engine. Its pick-up 

is amazingly fast. It gives 30 
miles per gallon, and delivers 
over 80 mph top speed. The 
really sensible Peugeot price 

of only *2175 (P.0.E.,N.Y), 
includes ALL this: sliding 
sun-roof, whitewall tires, 
heater-detroster, economy 4th 
gear, windshield washers, 
dashboard clock, 
reclining | 
“sleep-on” 
seats. One 
of the most 
sought 
after cars 
on 5 continents 
Available here 

for the first time. suserser's, 
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® -- oe —* Europe has what va- 

cationsare for Europe 

is like a magic mirror. After seeing a thousand 
sights, you see a different you. 

In a single night’s twinkling of the stars, Pan 


* whisk you there from the 


Am’s mighty Clippers 
East Coast, the Midwest or over the top ol the world 
from the West Coast. By Clipper you can spend 16 
wonderful days in Europe on a two-week vacation! 


And Pan Am’s new economy-class Clipper Thrift 


Service brings Europe within the reach of more 


people than ever before. These new fares are 20% 


lower than tourist-class fares! Here’s a sample fare: 








Tomorrow by Clipper you can be in the courtyard 


of Rome’s famous Palazzo Dei Conservatori. 


view on even a 2-week Clipper vacation 


$59150 round trip fram New York to Rome. If you 
wish, pay only 10% down on the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan. 

Board one of Pan Am’s magnificent “‘Super-7 


” 


Clippers—stay on the same plane—no detours— 


step off in a handful of hours on the Continent of 
p off I iful of hour 1 the Cont t of 


dreams. These radar-equipped Douglas-built DC- 
7Cs hold more than 15 transatlantic speed records. 
They’re available for Clipper Thrift Service, too. 


Remember—the other 50 weeks are richer for the 


two you spend abroad. Call your Travel Agent or 


one of the 53 offices of Pan American in the United 
States and Canada. . 
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NEW THRIFT SERVICE 
saves a couple $226 
round trip to Europe 

27 cities in all 
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comparatively at the scene of the 
crime, and hence the backtrail in 
time is longer, and that tends to 
obliterate clues and distort evidence. 

Despite the fact that today you 
can reserve a seat on a scheduled 
airliner to many of the old inacces- 
sible northern police posts, those 
northern and western lands of Can- 
ada are still distant and man-killing. 
Constable G. Mahoney died in those 
lands, after fighting for hours to free 
himself from quicksand. When the 
water reached his shoulders he prayed 
to his God, shouted his last will and 
testament to his half-breed com- 
panion, raised a hand in farewell, 
and sank into the slough. Constable 
M. Graburn died there, in a brush- 
filled coulee with a bullet hole in the 
back of his head. Constable Hooley 
drowned there in the Belly River, 
and Constable James Herron, snow- 
blind and hopelessly lost, died by his 
own hand on the banks of the St. 
Mary. 

It is the land of the Lost Fitzger- 
ald Patrol, which, reduced to eating 
their sled dogs, held to less than five 
miles a day by the wild storms of the 
Big Wind River, ravaged by frost- 
bite and bone-rotting cold, staggered 
on to hang their despatch bag to the 
beam of a deserted cabin, managed 
to mark trail into it and to die with 
the last man alive degently covering 
the face of his final companion at 
trail’s end. The police price of those 
lands is written starkly but simply in 
the memorials upon the walls of the 
RCMP chapel in Regina. 

So the world’s romantic fancy 
warmed mightily to the Mounted 
Police in its insouciant scarlet tunic 
(long since relegated to Review Or- 
der from duty dress) and its disre- 
gard—through usual necessity—for 
the physical odds against it. 

Contrary to song and story leg- 
end, the RCMP has not always got- 
ten its man, but its record of suc- 
cesses has been built stubbornly 
upon the rejection of the possibility 
of failure through carefully nurtured 
tradition and training, and the integ- 
rity of its manpower—so that the 
successes as far overshadow the fail- 
ures as the Ogilvie and Dawson 
Ranges overshadow the Yukon. 

~ Of twenty-nine murder cases in- 
vestigated by the force throughout 
entire Canada during the fiscal year 
of 1955-56, twenty-eight were closed 
and only one was still open by March 
31, 1956. Of 166,794 cases of all 
kinds concluded by the RCMP in the 
same period, 92.2 per cent were suc- 
cessfully concluded. In cases where 


charges were laid, convictions due to 
RCMP effort were 94.4 per cent. 

With this continuing record from 
a legendary past to workaday mod- 
ern times, it is not too difficult to 
understand the six-year-old Cana- 
dian boy, who, when told of the 
crucifixion of Jesus, asked indig- 
nantly why the Mounted Police were 
not at Golgotha to stop it. 

In a quite tangible but unobtru- 
sive fashion, the RCMP are there— 
throughout all of Canada, because 
every member of the force is a con- 
stable in every part of Canada for 
the purpose of upholding the federal 
laws of the country. They are there, 
unobtrusively in the approximate 
ratio of one Mounted Policeman 
to every four thousand Canadian 
citizens. The RCMP, although pri- 
marily a federal force, has varying 
contractual agreements with various 
provinces, extending even to cities, 
towns and rural districts, so that the 
RCMP patrol car is a fairly common 
sight almost everywhere you go in 
Canada. 

Still, from long-standing habit, 
when the Mounted Police are men- 
tioned, one conjures up a lone con- 
stable in the ubiquitous red coat, on 
the outer rim of nowhere, struggling 
on snowshoes, his head bent to the 
blizzard. Actually only one divi- 
sion—G—out of seventeen divisions 
of the force is engaged on these 
highly specialized northern duties, 
but the personnel of divisions ro- 
tates, so that a great many members 
of the force are vulnerable for north- 
ern duties in the span of their service 
years. 

Operationally the function of the 
force is divided into four over-all 
branches. Actual police operations 
come under five subsidiary sections: 
Crime Detection Laboratories, the 
Identification Branch, the (Crime) 
Preventive Branch, Criminal Inves- 
tigation and the Traffic Branch. A 
special branch is charged with the 
national security of Canada, which 
includes a counterespionage func- 
tion. 

Pick up half a dozen Canadian 
newspapers any day and the force 
assumes a humdrum, commonplace 
aspect that one associates with any 
other police force in the civilized 
world (except the legend-festooned 
Scotland Yard and the fictionaily 
glorified French Sdreté). An RCMP 
report on a minor motorboat colli- 
sion on a lake near Regina; a water 
skier is fined fifty dollars and costs. 
For the seventy-three scant miles of 
highway in the Queen Charlotte Is- 
lands of British Columbia, the RCMP 
is forced to open a file of traffic fa- 
talities, for the first man is killed 
there in a motorcar accident. In 
Quebec, the RCMP closes its investi- 


gation of election irregularities with 
the recovery of stolen ballot boxes. 
After a week's intensive search, the 
two-man RCMP Detachment at Fort 
Qu’Appelle had found a body 
drowned off Katepwa beach. A dy- 
ing boy en route to doctors in Eu- 
rope asks in Winnipeg if he may see 
a real, live Mounted Policeman, and 
an anonymous constable, at the re- 
quest of airport authorities, talks 
for a few moments to the stricken 
lad. 

Since the organization of the force 
in 1873, there has been a long history 
of close co-operation between it and 
the police power of the United 
States. This co-operation had its 
genesis in 1876 when an aggregation 
of Sioux tribes, fugitives from the 
Custer-Crook-Gibbon Montana ac- 
tions, were granted asylum across 
the Canadian border at Wood Moun- 
tain, Saskatchewan, under Mounted 
Police administration. The Sioux 
were issued only enough ammuni- 
tion for sustenance hunting, and un- 
der no circumstances would any pos- 
sible surplus be allowed to accumu- 
late with which the Sioux might 
move south of the border again and 
reopen hostilities with the Americans. 

Cases handled by this co-operation 
have continued on through rum run- 
ning in Prohibition time, dope ped- 
dling, abortion rings, black-market 
babies, smuggling, counterfeit Amer- 
ican butter-ration stamps, and shop- 
lifting in Detroit and for fencing 
across the border in Windsor. 

To facilitate police liaison on the 
top levels of both countries, an FBI 
man is in permanent liaison with the 
RCMP in Ottawa. In Washington 
his opposite number from the RCMP 
is in liaison with a// law-enforcement 
agencies of the United States. 

At least twice in the past twenty- 
four months, the RCMP has rou- 
tinely got its man deep within the 
United States: Clifford Edward Ayles 
in Phoenix, Arizona, to be subse- 
quently hanged for the forty-four- 
day-old murder of Allison Graves in 
St. John, New Brunswick. And Peter 
Morrison, apprehended by United 
States Immigration officers in Stock- 
ton, California, after a long, pains- 
taking RCMP backtrail from Cal- 
gary, Alberta, to Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and back across the conti- 
nent—to be sentenced to hang for 
the murder of Norman G. Yesny— 
nine months and eight days after 
Yesny’s body was found in a Calgary 
ditch. 

Watch an RCMP training detach- 
ment pass and you will see nothing 
extraordinary in the faces of the 
young recruits. They are not fledg- 
ling supermen, but rather a cross 
section of healthy Canadian youth 
(although any British subject from 
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St. Bernard dogs carry 
brandy “rescue casks” in: 
() Switzerland ( Austria 0) Norway 


Sorry, St. Bernards don’t rescue 
anyone with brandy anywhere. In 
the Swiss Alps they just carry casks 
for tourist pictures. If you're plan- 
ning a European camera tour, re- 
member The First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks are 
accepted everywhere. 


First commercial jet 

plane was used by: 
0 Britain O U.S. 0) U.S.S.R. 
Britain’s de Havilland jetliner made 
the first commercial flight in 1952. 
Soon you'll be able to fly on jets to 
any point in the world in just a few 
hours. When you do, carry The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. They're safe; 
only you can cash them. 


Dog teeth were 
used as money in: 
0) Iceland 0) Solomon Is. ( Majorca 
Dog teeth were used as money in 
the Solomon Islands, but more 
modern money is legal nowadays 
... the Islanders happily accept 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a dif- 
ferent color to prevent confusion in 
cashing. Ask for them at your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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the family of Commonwealths, resi- 
dent in Canada, other things being 
equal, may engage himself on the 
force). Two years of high school are 
preferred as an educational mini- 
mum, but eighth-grade graduates are 
acceptable in certain cases. Educa- 
tional qualification is established not 
by certificate but by written exami- 
nation. 





Height and age stipulations are rigid 
and subject to no waiver. A man must 
top five-feet-eight-inches minimum and 
shade under six-feet-five maximum, 
and he must be a bachelor between 
eighteen and thirty years old. He must 
agree not to marry during his first five 
years of service—or until he reaches 
twenty-three years of age. Further, his 
request to marry must be approved 


by the commissioner, and even before 
applying, he must show that he has 
cash or convertible personal assets 
amounting to $1200. 

The purpose of this restriction is 
to keep the force mobile and frankly 
unencumbered. Married members are 
still subject to all exigencies of remote 
transfer, receiving no privileges what- 








soever. 


The lady brings him luck... 


, ere SENOR Jesus Peralta puts on his hat 
before entering the bullring, he considers it 


First there is the bustling California playground, 


very lucky if a pretty girl witnesses the ceremony. 

Chances are excellent that a girl will be there... 
and that she will be an American, because this 
promising young novillero is from Tijuana, just 
across the border from San Diego. 

The fortunate circumstance of San Diego's 
location right on the international border, where 
California and Mexico meet, offers visitors two 
wonderful worlds to enjoy. 


with famous restaurants, symphony concerts, plays, 
parks, beaches and fabulous fishing. Just a few steps 
away lies Mexico, complete with matadors, caba- 
lleros, beautiful sefioritas and old-world bazaars. 

For free illustrated literature, write San Diego 
Convention and Tourist Bureau, Department H-6, 
924 Second Avenue, San Diego 1, California. 


SAN DIEGO 


Where California and Mexico meet 
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The most important consideration 
prior to joining the force is the ap- 
plicant’s own stated reason as to 
why he wishes to sign up. If he has 
sound reasons as to why he contem- 
plates a life of this type of service, it 
counts immeasurably in his favor. 
And if ten years later as a corporal 
the man crinkles his eyes and looks 
directly into yours and says, “I sure 
like it, but there have been times 
when I damn well wanted out!” | 
imagine the force has got its type. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police describes itself as “a semi- 
military organization, charged with 
the administration of law enforce- 
ment throughout Canada.” On its 
regimental colors it carries the battle 
honors “North West Canada 1885,” 
“South Africa 1900-02,” “France 
and Flanders 1918” and “Siberia 


_, 1918-19"; actually, since its earliest 


days on the frontier the entire force 
has never engaged as a combat unit. 

Vicariously reminiscent of the old. 
now-defunct, and much-maligned 
Royal Irish Constabulary, a force of 
high efficiency for keeping order 
“though indeed more like an army,” 
the North West Mounted Police 
started life as a squadron of cavalry, 
supported by light field pieces and 
marched into the then-lawless Cana- 
dian west to take over peace admin- 
istration. 

Intangibly, the force today still 
carries the regimental fillip of British 
light cavalry, by which one means 
that nebulous, nostalgic memory 
that is invoked when one speaks of 
the “cavalry manner.” A slight boot- 
iness of stance, perhaps, a conscious- 
ness of ancient and impeccable tra- 
dition, an ease of courtesy for cour- 
tesy expected; discipline so deeply 
ingrained in the essentials that the 
surface manifestations become a mu- 
tually shared pleasure and although 
the horse has been superseded on 
patrol these many years, all RCMP 
recruits are initially trained to 
horsemanship and to British dis- 
mounted cavalry drill. For it is fun- 
damental doctrine that nothing de- 
velops personal courage and stamina 
in a young man better than horse- 
manship. 

The two recruit schools are situ- 
ated at old “Depot” Division in 
Regina, Saskatchewan (formerly the 
Indian village of Pile-of-Bones) 
and at Rockcliffe outside of Ottawa, 
and the basic training is of six 
months’ duration. School discipline 
from the beginning is the poured-on, 
souped-up emphasis on perfection 
of military detail that obtains in all 
cadet training throughout the Brit- 
ish armed forces. But the RCMP 
schools are peculiarly Canadian, with 
the echo of the old North West in 
them, of Vimy Ridge and of the 








futile carnage of Dieppe, unflinch- 
ingly faced. 

At both recruit schools, for com- 
pulsory history-of-the-force instruc- 
tion, the new men have access to 
force museums. The museum at Re- 
gina, open to the public, is worth ten 
thousand miles of travel. The mu- 
seum is a repository of history vital 
to Canada as well as starkly persoral 
to the force. A pertinent exhibit is a 
small (mark the word well) case of 
hangmen’s black cotton hoods and 
hempen rope cuttings which sped 
‘the departure from this vale of tears 
of various gentry who had the te- 
merity to murder Mounted Police- 
men. 

The sword of Inspector F. J. Dick- 
ens (son of the novelist), who re- 
signed from the force to die of serv- 
ice exhaustion, hangs in the Regina 
museum. There are mementoes of 
Fred A. Bagley, the youngest man 
ever to enlist, who at fifteen years 
of age crossed the plains as trum- 
peter in 1874. Regulations still allow 
boy enlistment as trumpeter, but 
none as young as Fred Bagley has 
ever been signed on. 

There are relics of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s ill-fated expedition of 1845 to 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait— 
found by the Mounted Police years 
afterwards. There is a brass mortar 


brought west in 1874 when the force 
was supported by its own artillery. 
There is a stand of carbines of the 
force from the Snider .520 of 1873, 
the Winchester .45-.75 of 1880, the 
Lee Metford .303 of 1893, the Ross 
.303 and the Lee Enfield—as well as 
an exhibit of the old revolvers and 
lances, which were tactical weapons 
of the force in the early days of In- 
dian troubles. 

There is a picture of Surgeon 
Maurice Powers, killed on duty with 
the force in 1943, whose death put 
a woman on duty in the RCMP— 
Dr. Frances G. McGill, who took 
over Doctor Powers’ work as 
pathologist. Doctor McGill is now 
a charming lady of slightly advanced 
years, an honorary surgeon of the 
force. 

Basic training courses at both 
schools are identical. There are 
seventy subjects taught the recruit 
and his whole future begins to shape 
from the day he reports in, for the 
emphasis is on guiding the individual 
toward his ultimate police specialty, 
not on turning him out as an identi- 
cal cog in the gears of a machine— 
except in his ingrained attitude to 
and respect for the Corps traditions. 

These ultimate specialties are mul- 
tifarious. I dare say there is no func- 
tion of man in the field of peace 





For Dads Big Day 
a KING SIZE Gift 





Jumbo Coffee Cup 
“Reserved For a Wonderful Guy” 


Here’s a really original gift that’s sure to please Dad. Best of all, he'll use it 
and enjoy it every day. This handsome “man’s size” jumbo cup and saucer 
is hand-crafted of world-famous Lenox China. The inscription, Reserved 
For a Wonderful Guy, is short but says a lot. Decorated with an original 
sporting scene in rich sepia tones on a warm ivory background. 24-k gold 


trim. In a distinctive Lenox box. At your local Lenox dealer $9.95 
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administration—or of living itself— 
that some member of the force some- 
time, somewhere has not undertaken. 
They designed and built their own 
early forts and barracks; they planted 
what may well have been the first 
cultivated wheat fields in what is now 
southern Saskatchewan; they operated 
sawmills, acted as mailmen and post- 
masters, practiced field medicine, den- 


tistry, and empiric surgery eternally 
and still qualify highly in first aid. 
They have been midwives and buriers 
of the dead from the earliest days of 
the force. 

They are pilots in their own Air 
Division (to become one is slightly 
more expensive than marriage, for on 
their own time and with their own 
money—approximately $2000—they 





first must qualify for a commercial 
pilot’s license. They are sea officers 
and engineers and crews of the ships 
of their own Marine Division of 
thirty-one vessels—in size from the 
twenty-five-foot motor boat Fort 
Frances II to the 178-foot RCMP Ship 
Wood. 

Sergeant Henry A. Larsen (now 
Superintendent Larsen, F. R. G. S., 
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This is the Reo Power- 
Trim. 21-inch width. In 
most areas, approximately 
$169.95. Reo makes a 
complete line of rotary 
and reel type mowers 
from about $69.95. 
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This is the backbone. A 
heavy gauge steei housing. 
Stronger probably, than 
it'll ever need to be. The 
tempered steel biade is 
enciosed to create a power- 
ful suction. The tripie-duty 
door, (ours only), lets you 
cut all kinds of grass, 
even high weeds, without 
clogging. Mulch leaves 
without attachments. 


A belt or friction drive just 
wasn't good enough for 
us. We made a steel chain 
drive. It won't slip or 
stretch, and it's life-time 
lubricated. The gearshift 
is on the handle, near your 
hand. Two speeds for- 
ward. Low, for careful 
steering around flowers 
and shrubs—high, for the 
wide open spaces. 


Others have it now, but 
our height adjustment is 
best . . . and strongest. 
The notches make it so 
simple you could change 
height in the dark. Look 
at that heavy-duty traction 
tire. A Reo is easier to 
turn because it’s front- 
wheel drive. Mowers with 
rear wheel drive can tear 
your lawn. 


This is the heart of a Reo. 
Powerful, but light. It’s 
our engine, backed by our 
service. There’s only one 
control for start, idle, run, 
stop and shift. Quieter 
than most engines. And 
get this—only Reo’s new 
cutting blade offers you 
full warranty protection 
against bent crankshafts, 
even if you hit a rock. 
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Solved! The gas tank vi- 
bration problem. We made 
the handle into a gas tank. 
it’s easier to fill, up high 
like that. And it'll never 
get the rattles, will never 
spurt out the top. Holds 
more gas, too. Looks stur- 
dy, doesn’t it? i is. A 
product of the Motor 
Wheel Corporation, Lans- 
ing 3, Michigan. 





in command of G Division) and his 
crew of nine men made the greatest 
exploratory sea trip of modern 
times—the first navigation of the 
Northwest Passage in history, from 
Vancouver, B. C., on the Pacific to 
Halifax, N. S., on the Atlantic in 
1940-42, and return in 1944, in the 
104-foot diesel auxiliary schooner 
St. Roch—thus giving the ultimate 
lie to George Vancouver's firm and 
written conviction of October 2, 
1794, that there was no such passage. 

In the Yukon Territory those 
members of the force who are jus- 
tices of the peace are also empow- 
ered to act as coroners. Members of 
the force are jailers in respect to 
RCMP guard rooms to which of- 
fenders sentenced for two years less 
one day are confined, instead of in 
penitentiaries. 

In the Y. T. and the Northwest 
Territories, they issue all licenses 
and permits and collect the accruing 
fees. They act as notaries public, 
commissioners of oaths and regis- 
trars of vital statistics. At fifteen 
ports of entry they act as immigra- 
tion officers and customs inspec- 
tors as well. 

They are traffic patrolmen and 
top-level traffic experts, laboratory 
technicians and document identifi- 
cation experts. They have given val- 
lant motor escort to fast-driving 
Philip Mountbatten, HRH the Duke 
of Edinburgh—and been security 
for HM Elizabeth II, the first Queen 
of Canada. 

They have run improvised school 
transportation for Eskimo and In- 
dian children, relieved famine and 
epidemic disease by spot succor and 
mass evacuation, found long and 
distantly missing persons through- 
out the vast reaches of Canada, ap- 
prehended fleeing New York gun- 
men crossing the border, broken up 
drug syndicates and uncovered 
atomic spy rings. 

Come three thousand miles south 
and east of a bleak sandbar in the 
Yukon River to a warm and beauti- 
fully appointed hotel dining room in 
Montreal where two men are lunch- 
ing in that regal state that can be 
purchased by anyone with money. A 
swarthy man who was introduced 
as a Chicago millionaire named 
Robino, with a hint of the rackets 
behind him; and the then Spanish 
consul, Sefor Don Miguel y Salva- 
dor, with a whisper of smuggling 
contacts (under diplomatic immu- 
nity) behind him. Introduced by a 
go-between named Deland, the two 
men move on from luncheon to meet 
a wealthy importer named Tey de 
Torrents. Now a shady person who 
is going to invest heavily in smug- 
gling is a shrewdly cautious person, 

Continued on Page 119 








Mountain peaks—explore the Adirondacks for such 
inspiring views as this, high above Lake Placid. ; 
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Manhattan—See the world’s most cosmopolitan city, 
now welcoming visitors to its annual Summer Festival. 
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Thousand Islands —Travel to the Thousand Islands—St. 
Lawrence region for refreshing sport, magnificent vistas. 





Parks and campsites—Camp or picnic in one of New 
York State’s famous State Parks. 


COMING IN 1959 


Plan ahead for New York's “Year of History"! Celebra- 
tions will mark the Hudson-Champlain 350th Anniversary 
... the 435th Anniversary of Verrazano's great discov- 
eries. There'll be hundreds of local historical festivals! 


NEW YORK STATE 


Edward T. Dickinson 


Commissioner of Commerce 


Averell Harriman 
Governor 








New thrills brighten every heur of your Empire State vacation. 


Exciting New Vacation Odvenituner 


inNEW YORK STATE 


The thrills and excitement of sport... 
or the opportunities for relaxation pro- 
vided by glorious countryside and an ideal 
summer climate . . . these are yours to 
enjoy when you choose New York State 
for your vacation this year! 

This big, immensely friendly state offers 
an unmatched selection of places to see, 
and a variety of activities guaranteed to 


Mail this handy coupon b 
TODAY. .. for your 


FREE 
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suit your careful plans or casual whims. 
And they’re all within comfortable travel 
distance along New York State’s pictur- 
esque “Highways of Histdry.” 

Hundreds of fascinating vacation areas 
are fully described in the colorful, 196- 
page “New York State Vacationlands,”’ 
the most complete guide of its kind ever 
published. Send foryour FREE copy today. 


New York State Department of Commerce - 
Box 64-C, Mount Vernon 10, New York 

Send “New York State Vacationlands.”’ | am interested in 

) resort hotel, B ( 
) tourist home, E ( 
) children’s camp, H ( 
1 would like information from areas checked 

ondacks 5. OC Niagara Frontier 9. C2) Mohawk Valley 13. OC Chawtauqua-Allegany 


) city hotel, C ( ) bungalow colony, 
) summer cottage, F ( ) campsite, 
) dude ranch, I( ) motel. 


6. CO Finger Lakes 

7. CO Saratoge- 
Lake George 

8. © Long isiand 


10. © Central New York 14. ©) Capital District 
11. CO Hudson-Taconic 15. OC Southern Tier 
12. C Genesee Region 16. (© Sullivan County 
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FOR AN perfection in champagne... PIPER-HEIDSIECK 
ENJ OYABLE finest cognac brandy...REMY MARTIN 
OCCASION -  erowning touch to a perfect dinner... COINTREAU LIQUEUR 


Remy Martin 80 Proof = Cointreau 80 Proof produced and bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. © © Renfield Importers, Ltd., New York, N. 7. 
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especially if his capital is racket 
money. However, on the surface, 
this ring looked fairly foolproof to 
Robino. The base of operations was 
in Barcelona, and Liverpool was on 
the already well established shipping 
route. Further, the fairly immune 
Spanish consul to Montreal had a 
finger in the noisome pie. There was 
one other clinching point for con- 
sideration. There was a soft spot in 
Canadian Customs that could be 
softened further by under-the-table 
money. 

There was a slight soft spot in the 
smuggling setup also, but the ring 
had no way of knowing that. The 
RCMP had already detected the soft 
spot in Canadian Customs and the 
RCMP Commissioner had told the 
Minister of Customs that there ex- 
isted in his department a sizable in- 
fraction that the department was 
presumed to police through its own 
agents and secret service. But the 
commissioner had been met with 
extreme skepticism on the part of 
Customs. 

Thieves always moving cautiously 
in their. relationship with other 
thieves, Torrents was willing to prove 
his good faith with Robino by ar- 
ranging that he go to Barcelona to 
meet the base contact man, one 
Felix Martorell, and arrange a trial 
shipment. In Barcelona, the only 
thing that might have appeared sus- 
picious to a nervous potential smug- 
gler was the appearance in the back- 
ground of the Martorell-Robino ne- 
gotiations of a retired-British-officer 
type. 

Nevertheless, a trial shipment was 
arranged and Martorell suggested 
that if it was entirely satisfactory to 
Robino they could eventually or- 
ganize an international drug-smug- 
gling syndicate and Robino could 
head up the North American organ- 
ization. 

After some delay the trial ship- 
ment reached Montreal and Robino 
gave Torrents $3500 to salve the soft 
spot in Customs. Torrents changed 
the money into $100 bills at a down- 
town Montreal Bank. That money 
opened up a Customs scandal that 
shook the Canadian cabinet—for 
the bills were marked. Martorell lost 
his importer’s license. Torrents and 
the Spanish consul went to jail. The 
retired British officer in Barcelona 
returned to duty as Staff Sergeant 
Ernest Salt of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, whereas the swarthy 
high-living hoodlum Robino did not 
flee to Chicago as you might have 
expected him to, so carefully had he 
laid his background there, but in- 
stead he returned to his normal 
status in Canada as Staff Sergeant 
Charles Brown, RCMP. 


Cpl. Roger Moore, RCMP, sweated 
out one of his specialties the spring of 
°57. You will rarely find the tiny settle- 
ment of Arctic Red River in any gen- 
eral gazetteer of the world, but it lies 
about 115 miles up the Mackenzie 
River (south) from Aklavik and still 
well north of the Arctic Circle. Forty 
people live there. It has no all-weather 
air strip and like many other northern 


settlements it is sealed off from human 
contact by the spring breakup of ice 
for the better part of six weeks. 

Last spring a man at Arctic Red 
River became desperately ill with what 
was suspected to be an abscess within 
his chest. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
manager there, Ben Hunter, got in 
radio touch with the nearest physician, 
Dr. Martin Hagen at Aklavik, and 





relayed the symptoms to him. It was 
impossible for Hagen to reach the 
stricken man in time. He did the next 
best thing. He took over the Army 
Signals Station radio at Aklavik and 
had all other traffic temporarily closed. 
He dictated instructions to Ben Hunter, 
who relayed them by telephone to the 
schoolhouse at Arctic Red River where 
the necessary operation was being set 
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LURLINE OF MATSONIA Sails its gay, in- 
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conditioned and beautifully decorated 
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up. The surgeon was Corporal 
Roger Moore, RCMP, with two 
weeks of training behind him (at 
the Camsell Hospital in Edmon- 
ton) in surgery, dentistry, midwifery, 
pharmacy and diagnosis. Corporal 
Moore had his patient on the impro- 
vised table for over two hours while 
he opened the man’s chest and re- 
lieved the abscess. 

It was three weeks more before 
Doctor Hagen could get into Arctic 
Red River. He might have saved 
himself the trip; when he arrived, 
the patient was recovered. 

Mounted Police work in the north 
country is greatly facilitated these 
days by the Air Division of the 
RCMP—a detachment of which 
regularly serves the Territories. It 
bears an equivalent relationship to 
the regular airlines that rangers and 
commandos do to an organized col- 
umn. The Air Division has estab- 
lished a whistle-clean record of a 
million and a quarter passenger 
miles, on yearly average, without a 
single accident involving injury to 
crew or passengers. 

Flying single-engined utility air- 
craft—the De Haviland Beavers and 
Otters, the landing gears adaptable 
to floats, wheels and skis, the nine- 
teen RCMP flying ratings are highly 
qualified bush pilots to whom post- 
age-stamp strips, lakes and almost 
all weather hazards are routine duty. 
It is an accolade to the over-all 
RCMP training and tradition that 
in spite of the personal expense and 
time necessary to qualify, there is 
usually a waiting list for pilots. 

A partial log of flights for the past 
winter shows Staff Sgt. “Wing” Reid 
piloting a Canadian Army specialist 
into Prince George, B. C., in ice- 
bound February, with a mine detec- 
tor to search for a murder weapon. 
Back-tripping, he flew Dogmaster 
Constable Ulmar with the police 
dog Pride to Kamloops, on another 
case. 

The month before, Sgt. R. L. 
Fletcher, piloting a DHC-3 Otter 
with Air Engineer Gordon Bartlett 
on a flight from Rankin Inlet to 
Eskimo Point, N. W. T. (with ten 
passengers aboard, including a mo- 
mentarily expectant mother), picked 
up an emergency call froma Transair 
Ltd. twin-engine freight plane that 
had caught fire and. crash-landed en 
route to Churchill. The temperature 
was quivering on 45° below zero. 
Sergeant Fletcher completed his pri- 
mary flight plan, then he and Bart- 
lett went out looking for the crash. 
They found it just before early win- 
ter nightfall. The three-man crew 
was on the ice nearby, empty-handed. 
Their survival kits were destroyed by 
the fire. In spite of killing weather 
and rapidly fading light, Fletcher 
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landed the Otter, picked up the 
stranded crew. Next, he proceeded 
to fly them to Rankin Inlet that 
night, with only minor frostbite for 
the doctor to treat. 

Under “passengers or freight car- 
ried” in the manifests one continu- 
ally reads “Mental patient,” ““Two 
prisoners, constable and magistrate,” 
“Three prisoners,” ““Two prisoners, 
escort constable and one body,” 
“Doctor and one body.” But, as I 
have said, for every man at the con- 
trols of a lone plane winging over 
that northern land of Canada, there 
are scores of earthbound Mounted 
Policemen making their long and 
routine patrols on foot, in canoes, by 
dog team—and, by the intrinsic na- 
ture of the terrain and the weather, 
there always will be. 

There is an invariable tendency, in 
discussing the past, to isolate it as 
something apart from workaday liv- 
ing—a parcel of neatly ribbon-tied 
legend to teach schoolchildren. Of 
little value in the realm of present 
reality. But in Regina and Ottawa 
you will meet senior RCMP officers, 
still not yet gone to pension, who 
served in that resounding empty 
country when there was no way to 
cross except the hard way. You will 
meet younger NCO’s of the force 
who still do it the hard way, off the 
beaten tracks of the airlines—in 
winter-bound country no plane can 
operate in. 

Bringing out criminals, the sick 
and injured and the violently insane, 
for the thousand miles or so that 
they sometimes must be brought 
out, is simplified to an extent today, 
and certainly facilitated by use of the 
planes but the job still usually entails 
long and arduous land miles as well. 

Today, at least, you don’t go the 
whole long route out, five to thirty 
miles-a-day with a maniac in tow. 
At night, to chain him to your wrist 
to keep him from the skinning knife, 
the camp ax or your revolver, as his 
paranoid fancy may have dictated. 
But that has been done, by officers 
still in service, and one of them, a 
touch more loquacious than the rest, 
covered it in five words: “You don’t 
get much sleep.” 

Wherever you contact the force 
there is a strong conviction of con- 
tinuity from the past to the present— 
a feeling that whereas men may be 
dead, the fiber of them still lives on 
in the records of service they have 
left behind, because that is the pat- 
tern by which the new men are 
molded and nothing less than com- 
plete conformity to the finely hand- 
tooled template is acceptable. There 
is another odd reaction. Meet a man 
of twenty or thirty years in the force 
and your first impression is that you 
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Continued from Page 120 
have met him before—that his face is 
vaguely familiar. You weigh this, you 
eliminate the effect of uniform, the 
manner and stance, and you are left 
with the eyes. It may be a quirk of my 
own mind, but those RCMP eyes are 
all alike to me. 

There is a quiet pleasantness in them, 
for it is a tenet of their training that 


they are infinitely courteous and co- 
operative people—and the eye smile 
crinkles readily. But there is also the 
memory of vast distances in the eyes 
of the middle-ranking NCO’s and of 
the older officers—with a slight touch 
perhaps, of long-forgotten, long- 
endured tension. In conversation, even 
casual, the eyes seldom leave yours. 
Not searching for anything particu- 


larly, but giving full, habitual atten- 
tion for what it may quietly be worth. 
The eyes of a police force which in 
uniform and under arms traditionally 
wears the handgun in a flapped and 
spudded-down holster, seldom draws 
initially for cause and fires only when 
fired upon. This eye begins to develop 
in ten-year-service corporals and, there- 
after, it is the Eye. 
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MARK TWAIN ASKS, “LOU, WHICH BARREL ARE WE USING NOW?” 


The famous humorist queries the bartender at Klaproth’s Tavern in Elmira, 
New York, about the current supply of his favorite bourbon, Old Crow. 
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They do their jobs with the hard 
and forthright twang of Western 
Canada. With occasional Highland 
Scots accents. Now and then with a 
soft Irish echo that stays long in a 
man’s voice box. They do it with the 
precise diction of the university 
breed and in a few scattered instances 
with a Canadian overlay on a way 
of speech learned years ago in Eng- 
land. There will be the bilingual 
French touch and the wind-torn 
Lowland speech of the Maritime 
Provinces—but with whatever ac- 
cent a Mounted Policeman speaks, 
there will be a subtle uniformity of 
manner and approach—a Corps 
modus that is somehow identical and 
that stems in an unbroken tradition 
from the earliest days of the force 
when the basic policy was estab- 
lished that the Crown’s Police livery 
will be respected and the man in it 
will be given attention and listened 
to by the mere fact of his appearance 
on the scene and the address with 
which he graces his office. 

All officers of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police come up from the 
ranks and hold the Queen’s Commis- 
sion on the same basis as is effected 
in the Armed Forces. That is why it 
is wrong to refer to all members of 
the force as officers. And by the 
Sacred Toe of Mahoum, refer to 
none of them as “Mounties.” 

In spite of the initial restrictions 
on marriage the later percentage of 
bachelors is small and in a sense the 
entire force is a family matter that 
has a Corps spirit and loyalty that 
become a living spirit on holidays 
and in detachment celebrations. 

Long-service ladies of the force 
who have come up through the 
grades with their husbands are a 
pleasant lot, quite unobtrusively 
sufficient unto themselves. A small 
club, if you will, as Regular Army 
wives once were in the United States 
when the Army was tiny. Actually, 
garrison life as such, in the far-flung 
RCMP is limited to Regina and in a 
sense, Ottawa, so that there is no 
perennial mass association and re- 
union of these women. But there is 
in most cases the common bond of 
identical experience in younger 
days—the same isolated living in the 
same outposts, the loneliness of be- 
ing utterly alone. 

The bearing and raising of chil- 
dren on the far-flung rim of Cana- 
dian Dominion. The sadness of early 
separation from those children when 
preparatory school years come up. 
Husbands eternally absent on pa- 
trol with the Arctic mists thick and 
the bottom dropped out of the ther- 
mometer. A stout breed of women. 

They come out singly and in two’s 
and three’s on the porches of the old 

Continued on Page 124 
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quarters at Regina when the band lays 
on its Retreat Ceremony. Listening, 
with their own memories of times of no 
music beyond a radio perhaps, blatting 
with the static of the borealis, of a time 
far removed from the ceremonial scar- 
let tunic and of precise marching—of a 


bor, of a breech presentation fifty miles 
from nowhere. Then with the sonorous 
terminal solemnity of God Save the 
Queen it all becomes very worth while, 
for as the Ensign comes down slowly 
against the darkening sky of Saskatche- 
wan, it is written plain that these gal- 
lant ladies have also served. 
Comparatively small as the force is 


pneumonia at Christmas at Craig Har- (as of January 1, 1958—5098 uniformed 
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strength, 350 special constables and 
564 civilian employees) it is hardly 
possible anywhere in Canada for one 
to pass twenty-four hours without a 
consciousness of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. They may pass, in 
their cavalry yellow-banded blue 
caps, in a highway patrol car. They 
may merely be a routine item in the 
public prints, or they may be cham- 
ber-of-commerce-poster-exploited in 
symbolic scarlet to stimulate tour- 
ism. In the outcountry, sparsely de- 
tached, they seem even more insistent 
because the detachments are at the 
crossroads of what travel there is. Yet 
with this insistence of an extremely 
small force upon a vast spread of terri- 
tory, there is no feeling of coercion— 
but rather of highly co-operative 
competence—and above all—of pro- 
tection. It is an axiom of experience 
that you can get into no trouble 
anywhere in Canada that the RCMP 
cannot get you out of—or at least 
your body, for decent burial. 

Wherever far afield you find 
them—on permanent liaison in 
London, at Istanbul, Turkey, for the 
International Police Commission’s 
conference; in civilian clothes or 
parka, sea boots or flying gear, or 
in the officer's dress uniform that 
stems from that of the | 3th Hussars— 
they all are men who seem to carry 
within them an affinity for the North. 

By heredity or preference, race 
memory or academic dedication, 
they seem naturally to belong well 
above 48° North Latitude. They 
seem to fit the pattern of that end- 
less Canadian land that rolls almost 
visibly with the earth’s curvature, 
from the back yards of houses on 
the north sides of Edmonton, Prince 
Albert, Winnipeg and Ottawa—to 
the icy fogs of the Pole. 

Thirteen days, one hour and ten 
minutes before that last sentence 
was written, two men walked into 
the Royal Bank of Canada at the 
Northern Ontario uranium mining 
town of Blind River. In their at- 
tempted holdup they killed the bank 
manager, Mr. J. J. Walter Bridges. 
In the rugged broken country fifteen 
miles to the north, Dogmaster Con- 
stable Jeffrey Davis and his dog, 
flown in for the work, are spear- 
pointing the man hunt. 

With a 7.8 per cent margin of 
failure against the entire RCMP 
record for last year, the odds are 
that both murderers will have been 
hanged—by the neck until dead— 
long before you read this final sen- 
tence, for it is meet and right that 
they be hanged and the deep and 
over-all morality of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police lies in uphold- 
ing the right which, in French, has 
always been the motto of the force— 
Maintiens le Droit. THE END 
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answer is that all of it came, like 
everything else in Ireland, out of the 
old pastoral economy when it was 
taken over long ago—grabbed and 
exploited, if the brutal truth has 
to be said—by those late invaders 
whom we call the Anglo-Irish. These 
were mainly English colonists, and 
in time they became a blend of colo- 
nist and native Irish. By our time 
Dublin had long ceased to be this 
alien enclave. But even since the 12th 
Century, many of the oldest Cath- 
olic families within the Dublin Pale 
(and in Ireland to say Catholic is to 
make a political and social distinc- 
tion) have borne strictly Anglo- 
Irish names and often been wealthy. 
Today Dublin is quite simply an 
Irish city, and whether we who live 
in it are Irish or Anglo-Irish nobody 
knows and only perfervid national- 
ists care. Still that Anglo-Irish 
strain must be stressed, and stressed 
forcibly, if we are to form a true pic- 
ture of Ireland. The Abbey Theatre 
is a typical Anglo-Irish creation. 
Modern Irish literature is wholly an 
Anglo-Irish creation. Most of what 
is sophisticated here is part of this 
blend. The most appealing part of 
the city of Dublin would not have 
existed without this blend of colonist 
and native. One of the greatest er- 
rors of modern Irish nationalism was 
the attempt to bypass the blend and 
build sotally with the antique past. 
But her past has always been Ire- 
land’s Old Man of the Sea. 

Dublin has changed in many ways 
since the 1750’s. It has spread out 
and out to many times its original 
size. The new architecture clashes, 
often tawdrily, with the old. No one 
of those town houses of the aristoc- 
racy now serves its original purpose. 
I have, I find, eight Irish friends who 
bear titles—two earls, three barons, 
two countesses and one baronet— 
and of these only one can now af- 
ford to maintain a town house, and 
it is not one of those old 18th Cen- 
tury houses. But they all retain their 
country seats, or all did until re- 
cently; for even these are now be- 
coming difficult to support. 

In short, this Dublin through 
which we are strolling is, like much 
else in Ireland, a blend. A sign of it 
is that not only has practically every 
nationalist movement originated in 
Dublin but many have originated in 
the heart of Protestant and so-called 
alien Dublin, as anybody could 
demonstrate to any visitor simply by 
halting him in front of Trinity Col- 
lege—founded by Queen Elizabeth | 
for members of the Reformation 
faith—and assuring him, with names 
and circumstances, that :.ore anti- 


English sedition came out of this one 
“alien”’ institution than out of any other 
in the length and breadth of the land. 
The point is that, in the Rising of 1916, 
two strands in Irish life and history, the 
Celtic and the Colonist, were fused by 
the flames of this burning city, which 
was founded by the Colonist, infil- 
trated by the Celt and finally liberated 
by both. 





But one has only to recall the names 
of a dozen or so of the men and women 
associated with the movement that cul- 
minated in 1916 to visualize this Celtic- 
Colonist blend. De Valera, Plunkett, 
Pearse, Hyde, Clarke, Countess Mar- 
kievicz, Maud Gonne, Jim Connolly, 
Arthur Griffith, MacBride, MacDon- 
agh, Sir Roger Casement, Hobson, 
Devoy, Kent, Sinclair, Heuston, Colbert, 
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Mallin, Skeffington—these are scarcely 
Celtic names. They include Christian, 
Jew, Catholic, Protestant and agnostic. 
Not for nothing did Joyce, in the one 
great novel about Dublin, give to his 
three main characters a Greek name, 
Daedalus; a Jewish name, Leopold 
Bloom; and a dactylic Celtic name, 
Malachi Mulligan. Dublin is a medley 
and a meiting pot. Ever since the Danes 


founded it and knew it as the Black 
Pool (Dubh Linn) it has been a battle- 
field and a crucible. You need not now 
stir outside the city’s bounds to meet 
every known iype of Irishman. He is all 
there—all four decks of him. 


One autumn a couple of years ago, 
an American designer was sent to Dub- 
lin to get ideas for a Saint Patrick’s Day 


display in a big Fifth Avenue store. All 
he knew about Ireland was what he had 
gathered from seeing The Playboy of the 
Western World. As he came across the 
Atlantic he roughed out some designs 
on the basis of his expectations. He 
proposed to have a straw-thatched cot- 
tage, a donkey and cart, pretty colleens 
in bare feet and scarlet petticoats, kegs 
of porter and poteen strewn here and 
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there, a blushing pig or two, wild- 
looking jockeys with their tweed 
caps back to front, men with red 
faces and mustaches like waterfalls 
of black Guinness, and a couple of 
amorous widows so fat they couldn’t 
come in the door for you. sg 

Decanted from his plane, he was 
somewhat taken aback by the Geor- 
gian Capital of the Western World. 
Wryly he laid aside his colorful but 
folksy designs. Within three days he 
took them out again. He had dis- 
covered, behind the classical facades, 
the four-decker Irishman living by 
his two clocks, one of this world and 
the other of the next, diving from 
Time into Time like a dolphin; he 
had discovered our modern Middle 
Ages; he had discovered the key to 
it down on the docks among the 
mooing droves of cattle and the 
agricultural products. And because 
it was Halloween, which precedes 
one of the greatest memorial days 
of the Catholic Church—the Feast 
of All Souls—he discovered Cath- 
olic Ireland. I can imagine his ex- 
perience. The churches packed from 
morning on, the crowds surging 
through the shopping streets to 
afternoon Benediction and after- 
noon Confession. The November 
dusk. The lights of the shops would 
accentuate its pensive blueness. A 
brown-robed friar at the church 
door taking down the names of the 
beloved dead. “I want you, Father, 
to put down Mary and John O’Hara, 
Michael, George, Aloysius and 
Timothy O’Hara ——” 

But what really tipped the scales 
in this man’s decision to present 
Ireland in terms of country life was 
a smell. For all over Dublin, when 
the colored leaves are falling over 
the pavements, or into the ponds of 
Stephen’s Green, or floating slowly 
into the canals, you become aware 
of a pungent yet sweetish smell—the 
smell of burning peat, or as we call 
it, turf. This rural smell, the fuel of 
every country cottage, is to us as 
evocative as verbena in rain, new- 
mown hay, dust after a shower, old 
cottage roses, flax rotting, apples in 
a loft, geranium petals crushed be- 
tween the fingers, the smell of cows 
being milked, the tang of saddle 
leather, the spume of the salt sea. 
Its magic can whirl any one of us 
back, in memory, out of the traf- 
ficked streets into the fields, cottages 
and villages of the countryside. Its 
smell in the very center of the city 
is a symbol of the traditional order 
of Irish life. 

You may hold this scent in your 
hand if you go shopping for tweeds 
or linen; or you may pick it up at 
Shannon airport in the shape of a 
few bottles of Irish whisky, brown 
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as a bog-pool. It is easy to buy these 
tweeds, light, multicolored, straight off 
the looms, within easy call of Dublin; 
from the looms of the Crock of Gold, 
fifteen minutes from your hotel, or from 
the Avoca Handweavers forty miles 
away among the Wicklow mountains. 
It makes a lovely and characteristic day 
to go there, climbing high up over the 


moors of Calary, past Laragh through 
the Vale of Clara and the village of 
Rathdrum, to the Vale of Avoca. The 
weavers operate in an old mill, with the 
wool straight from the sheeps’ backs 
waiting in soft piles to be spun, or al- 
ready spun and colored by the dyes 
made from the rock-lichen and the wild 
plants, or passing as thread through the 
looms that creak and shuffle as the 
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brilliant scarves, dress lengths, ties 
or curtains are woven. The tweed, 
like that of Scotland, smells sweetly 
and delicately of peat smoke, the 
natural oil of the wool, the timber 
of the looms. For, with all its deli- 
cacy, Irish tweed is of the earth 
earthbound. 

At Avoca I once watched the 
older Miss Wynne, who runs the 
little factory, sitting on a rock out 
in the fields with the colored strands 
between her fingers, matching them 
to the colors of the hills and the fields, 
the ferns, the furze, the heather, the 
wildflowers, the cobalt of the moun- 
tainside. Weavers, though not here, 
sometimes work in gold thread with 
the wool, but | think this is wrong, 
partly because metal and wool do 
not match, but chiefly because 
tweeds are of their nature intended 
for the open air, the racecourse, the 
river or the shoot, not for the 
drawing room. 


This lovely run by Laragh down 
to Avoca is a favorite with Dublin- 
ers, but on the way they always 
pause at Glendalough, a lonely val- 
ley, nesting two lakes, surrounded 
by woods, scattered with the. ruins 
of seven tiny Romanesque churches, 
the remains of a 7th Century mo- 
nastic settlement. Then from Avoca 
you can cross to the golden sand 
dunes, the long empty miles of 
Brittas Bay, and the long, leisurely 
hours of our western days. In mid- 
summer the daylight here lingers to 
eleven o'clock. 

As it happens, the last time | was 
at Glendalough I was struck not by 





its medieval associations but by 
other associations so familiar that 
one tends to forget them when one 
lives in Ireland—I mean the linger- 
ing echoes of the Victorians’ foot- 
falls. They recurred to me, that day, 
simply because the porter at the 
Royal Hotel told me how, as a boy, 
he had seen the Queen halt there on 
her royal visit to the Seven Churches. 
Allover Ireland you meet these Royal, 
Imperial and Victoria Hotels. You 
find them in small market towns, in 
modest seaside resorts; but they had 
their great flowering in the track of 
the Grand Tour, through the great 
tourist districts of Connemara and 
West Cork, Antrim and Sligo, West 
Kerry and Killarney. In these roman- 
tic hostelries, among their banked 
palms, in their impossible conserva- 
tories, in their cluttered drawing 
rooms full of gilt mirrors, deep 
easy chairs, epergnes, overmantels, 
oil paintings bluing with age; in 
their expansive bedrooms adorned 
with colossal wardrobes, deep-em- 
bracing beds, mahogany commodes 
with flowered chamber pots, broad 
fireplaces that would roast a goat, 
and views from the tall windows to 
catch the breath, one recaptures a 
sense of leisure and comfort that is 
élsewhere a legend or a lost memory. 
But I have also, and deliberately, 
used the word romantic. | do so 
because, as we stand in the em- 
brasures of their windows and look 
at some tumbled expanse of lakes 
and mountains, we recapture, too, 
the whole spirit of the Romantic 
Movement which turned places like 
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Ordinary tubeless tire goes flat when nail is removed! 


Underwater test proves: B.F.Goodrich Life-Saver 
seals punctures permanently—nail in or out! 


HERE’S PROOF that B.F.Goodrich Life-Saver 
Silvertowns don’t lose a pound of air—even when 
nails are removed. Pull the nails from an ordinary 
tubeless tire (right), and the air gushes out imme- 
diately. The tire goes flat! 

But the B.F.Goodrich Life-Saver (left) holds its 


air—nail in or out—because a patented gummy 


sealant closes instantly around the nail when it 
enters the tire. Pull out the nail—and the sealant 
fills up the hole permanently. An air-tight repair job. 
Same thing happens on the highway. If you run 
an ordinary tubeless over a nail, sooner or later 
you've got to change that tire. Run a B.F.Goodrich 
Life-Saver over a nail, you keep rolling! 
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Continued from Page 128 
Connemara and Killarney 
land’s Castles of the Rhine. 
Killarney, certainly—admired as the 
peak of Ireland’s untouched natural 


into Ire- 


beauty—is, in fact, to a degree unsus- 
pected by those who visit it, almost 
wholly a Victorian work of art. It is wild 
nature nurtured, tended and guarded 
jealously, lovingly and skillfully by gen- 


erations of great landowners who knew 
perfectly well what they were about. 
They were the Anglo-Irish inheritors of 
the Romantic Movement who had not 
entirely lost touch with their formative 
period in Ireland, the classical 18th 
Century. They did something which is 
of the very essence of the classical tradi- 
tion when they decided here to re-create, 
and improve on, untamed nature. They 


planted, they walled, they built—with 
immense discretion; they protected an- 
tiquities; they let people in and they 
kept people out; in everything they 
made, whether it was a cottage or a 
bridge, they had an unfailing eye for the 
picturesque; but above all they revered 
the silence and the solitude. Their labors 
have come to their finest flowering 
long after they have gone. Long after 
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their footfalls have fallen silent, 
Killarney has been taken over by 
its own tutelary gods; here is not a 
place but a presence, a retreat whose 
gift is utter tranquillity of soul. 

I choose to dilate a little on Kil- 
larney because it is the peak of all 
that Ireland has to offer every trav- 
eler in search both of beauty and of 
rest. What one has to say of it is true 
of Ireland as a whole. You can look 
it over, as you look over Conne- 
mara or Sligo or the Antrim Glens, 
in a couple of days; you can get 
something of the flavor of any of 
these places in a few more; but it 
takes a long, long time to feel their 
true inwardness. To know Killarney 
truly we must wander slowly and 
often about its lakes, glens and 
woods on foot or in a rowboat— 
and alone. Its appeal is quite differ- 
ent from equally beautiful places on 
the Continent, which have exchanged 
the primal simplicities of nature for 
the mundane pleasures of sophisti- 
cated tourism. Any attempt to cap- 
ture the shyly elusive spirit of Kil- 
larney hastily, in organized tours or 
even in one’s own automobile, is as 
great a folly as to hope to surprise 
the Venus Anadyomene from a 
speedboat at dawn. 

Try to come in here from the 
south, over Moll’s Gap, through 
Glengarriff and Kenmare, so arrang- 
ing matters that you arrive at the 
Gap at about six o’clock of some 
morning of early October, when the 
colors are at their most tropical and 
lush—a wild medley of the silver of 
the giant birch, the pallid green of 
the ash, the copper-to-gold of the 
chestnuts, the oaks and the wild 
cherries; the blossoming arbutus, the 
red berries on the holly, the fern 
fawny, the heather still purple and 
every ditch a jungle of crane’s-bill, 
blackberry, ragweed, crow’s-foot, 
sundew, yarrow, brambles, devil’s- 
bread, woodbine, loosestrife, bed- 
straw, tall rushes and tall grass, wet 
and green against little stone walls 
sparkling with the dewy white, yel- 
low and orange of lichen. The Up- 
per Lakes lie strewn for ten miles 
below you, between sun-tipped Torc 
and Purple Mountain. The Mac- 
gillicuddy Reeks, cloud-topped as 
the Alps, glow dimly. The vast 
spread of silence isolates you from 
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H*" HAWAY imports Aertex from 
England. It is the world’s coolest 
shirting. And probably the world’s 
healthiest. A doctor invented it. 
Every Aertex pullover shirt con- 
tains a million tiny windows. Your 
body can breathe through them.Your 
skin can tan through them. Yet you 
cannot see through them. Hathaway 





tailors this miraculous stuff with 
action in mind. Plenty of room in 
the shoulders. And generous one- 
piece sleeves. 

You can buy Aertex shirts at 
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Continued from Page 130 
the world. Even the birds have fin- 
ished their songs. 

Take your time, wander slowly 
down the road, wander slowly back. 
Make your way off the Sneem Road 
to the Gap of Dunloe. You are by 
this time starving; a cup of tea, with 
homemade bread and butter from a 
cottage kitchen will taste Hesperid- 
ian. Get on a horse and amble up 
the Gap; at your ease amble down 
again; and so back to the main road 
and on past the lakeside to your 
hotel. There is only one hotel on the 
shore of the lakes; it should never 
have been allowed to break their 
solitude, but I find the position ir- 
resistible. After lunch drive up the 
hill to Aghadoe for the perfect pan- 
orama of the Lower Lake. Then, 
about five o’clock, just before the 
dusk begins to close down on Lough 
Leane, row—or if you are too fond 
of your comfort—imagine that you 
row, unaccompanied, to Innisfallen 
Island. Almost a thousand years 
ago this small island sheltered the 
equivalent of a tiny university ; scores 
of scribes and saintly men, scholars 
and students who compiled the fa- 
mous Annals of Innisfallen. There is 
a tiny Romanesque oratory, and the 
ruins of an Augustinian Abbey. Pitch 
a tent, or bring a bag, and, left alone, 
savor a silence broken only by the 
lapping of invisible wavelets or the 
munching of a wild goat or a black 
Kerry calf left to enjoy the late 
grazing. Eat, smoke and lie to sleep, 
islanded in another world. 

You will awaken in the dewy 
morning, in the same silence, in 
time to see the tips of Shehy and 
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Tomies catch the first of the sun 
rising over the two softly rounded 
mountaintops called The Two Paps 
of Dana, the monstrous petrifaction 
of the heathen mother goddess of 
the ancient Irish. He would have to 
be a very unresponsive person in- 
deed who would not feel, in such a 
place, in such conditions, a tran- 
scendent happiness at the loveliness 
of this world, a feeling that he has 
become fused with the immutable 
and eternal in this lonely hour 
among these lofty mountains and 
these barely breathing lakes. 

Is it because I happen to be an 
Irishman that I think that these are 
experiences that belong only to an- 
cient lands like Ireland, or Greece, 
or India? Though many other coun- 
tries are just as lovely as these, they 
have lost touch with the old tradi- 
tional earth memories that can alone 
invest air and water and land with 
wonder and awe. God made the 
grass, the air and the rain; and the 
grass, the air and the rain made the 
Irish; and the Irish turned the grass, 
the air and the rain back into God. 
These people have always lived by 
the instinctive life of the soul and 
the passionate life of the body, and 
deep down in themselves they still 
do. Long may it be so! Nature is, in 
any case, not likely to be so utterly 
upheaved that it will ever be -other- 
wise here. And if that upheaval ever, 
incredibly, did take place, there 
would be no need to say that we 
may as well draw a blue pencil 
through the map of Ireland. The AI- 
mighty would have already drawn a 
blue pencil through the map of the 


world. THE END 
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A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


Easiest way ever discovered to add a touch of dam- 
ask and candelabra to a simple dinner: with the 
coffee, serve glasses of Hiram Walker’s Cordials. 
Hiram Walker’s Creme de Cacao is a good ex- 
ample. Its chocolatey richness, derived from 
choice South American cocoa beans, is a delight- 
ful accompaniment to the best after-dinner coffee 
you make. And the cost is trifling. 


HIRAM WALKER'S 


CORDIALS 


Creme de Cacao, Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; 
Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof « Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. Peoria, Illinois 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


King of the Comics 


By Alfred Bester 


Behind the scenes 
with the creator of Dick Tracy 
and other practitioners 


of America’s most antic art 


@ Charles Dickens was a swashbuckler; 
Edgar Poe was a drunk; Papa Hemingway 
slaughters wildlife. Storytellers have al- 
ways been a race apart; robust eccentrics, 
as colorful in their lives as in their stories. 

What, then, do you make of a country 
boy living on a farm outside Chicago, in a 
house furnished like a hotel, who works in 
a study as cheerful as a second-rate tavern, 
whose talk sounds like a high wind over 
Oklahoma, and who is generally about as 
colorful as a baby sitter? He is fifty-eight, 
white-haired, fresh-faced, in superb physi- 
cal condition. His disposition is sunny, his 
manner eager as a puppy’s, his conversation 
simple and naive. And yet this undistin- 
guished country boy is one of the most 
successful storytellers of our time, a pro- 
ducer of some of America’s top entertain- 
ment—Chester Gould, cartoonist of the 
incredible Dick Tracy. 

As one colleague says: ““Chet hitches up 
his pants and says he’s just a country boy. 
Well, he’s the only $200,000-a-year country 
boy in the U.S.A.” 

For twenty-eight years Chet Gould has 
been drawing a cartoon strip that appears 
in some 1200 papers and is read by a hun- 
dred million people daily. For twenty-eight 
years fans have been thrilling to the adven- 
tures of lock-jawed Dick Tracy, and been 
fascinated by such garish villains as Flat 
Top, Pruneface, The Mole, The Brow, and 
Mumbles. 

At present, the villain is Miss Egghead, a 
lady who raises fighting cocks. Tracy is fer- 
reting out a gang of cockfight fixers who are 
doping the birds with invisible tran- 
quilizers. Gambolo, a member of the gang, 
will turn out to be Sefor Wunbrow, a Ha- 
vana detective ... if he hasn’t already. 


ss 


The Morality Play simplicity of names, 
and plot in Dick Tracy is characteristic of 


the strip. The names clearly describe the 
characters; the plots are invariably elemen- 
tal conflicts between good and evil. In Dick 
Tracy you're never in doubt about “the 
good guys” and “the bad guys.” 

Contrast this with a few other top strips 
of today. Their situations grow much more 
directly out of our contemporary dreams 
and frustrations. In Steve Canyon (drawn 
by Milt Caniff) Steve’s ward, Poteet, a 
charming teen-age girl, wants to try out for 
the baseball team in a boys’ school. Steve, 
aware of the difficulties of male-female 
competition and locker-room complica- 
tions, manages to interest the girl in starting 
a polo team instead. 

Pogo (drawn by Walt Kelly) is concerned 
with a flea, frustrated in love and suicidal 
in consequence, who is persuaded to per- 
mit himself to be shot to the moon in a 
satellite. Albert, the alligator, is organizing 
to defend the moon against trespass by 
strangers. 

In Terry and the Pirates (drawn by 
George Wunder) Terry has lost his girl, 
Tattoo, who has disappeared behind the 
bamboo curtain in China. Terry, embittered 
and lonely, is turning into a harsh com- 
manding officer, and his men in self-defense 
try to get him interested in another girl. 

Abbie and Slats (by Raeburn Van Buren) 
are involved with a hideous hair dye which 
turns hair purple. In order to recoup their 
losses they are attempting to popularize it 
by making fashionable a hair color which 
with Madison Avenue technique they call 
shrieking violet. 

Li'l Abner (by Al Capp) is tangling with 
a science-fiction inventor of a Futuroid 
camera which takes pictures of the future 
and creates tremendous complications. In 
the payoff Li'l Abner tramples on the cam- 
era and destroys it. He then turns to the 
inventor and says, “I’ll bet your camera 
never predicted this.”” The inventor pulls a 
photograph out of his pocket which shows 


$200,000-a-year country boy: Chester Gould, sur- 





rounded by the strange, famed children of his fantasy. 


Lil Abner trampling on the Futuroid 
camera and says, “This is the last picture 
the camera took.” 

Strips like these are in tune with the 
times, satirically or otherwise; but Dick 
Tracy goes its Morality Play way in a time- 
less world of cops and robbers, good and 
evil, and make-believe. Chet Gould is a 
naive genius in the art of the folk tale—and 
cartoon strips are the folklore of America. 

What is the appeal of this folklore? It is 
shorthand entertainment, dramatic, easy 
for readers who are spoiled by our Amer- 
ican package civilization to expect effortless 
enjoyment. The cartoon strip, the frozen- 
food package, the will-less, painless diet 
nostrum, the magazine digest are all char- 
acteristic of our capsule culture. 

I remember Leopold Stokowski once ob- 
serving that the endless, demanding sym- 
phonies of Mahler and Bruckner were 
written for an era when the pace of living 
was leisurely and audiences had time to 
absorb them. “But modern symphonies,” 
he added, “can never be longer than twenty 
minutes.” We are in a perpetual rush. 
Soup-Quicks, Pie-Quicks, even Health- 
Quicks are commonplaces today. In the 
comic strip, which never takes longer than 
a minute to read, modern American fiction 
has become Entertainment-Quick. 

Almost everybody reads comics. Only 
three American newspapers have refused 
to carry them: the New York Times, the 
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Continued from Page 135 
Monitor, and the defunct Daily 
Worker—an interesting asso- 
ciation. Over a hundred mil- 
lion people read comics every 
day; and, make no mistake, 
they read comics written and 
drawn for adults only, although 
cartoonists are of course 
pleased when children, too, 
read their strips. 

Motivation Research reveals 
that most readers of comics are 
a little apologetic about it. 
Dick Anderson, secretary of 
the Newspaper Comics Coun- 
cil, suggests that this is an as- 
pect of a childish American 
ambition to “grow up.” On the 
other hand, readers of comics 
do not regard the nonreader 
as a paragon of intellectual 
virtue, but, says Motivation 
Research, as “*.. . foreign, old, 
dull, snobbish, humorless, dis- 
agreeable and debilitated.” 


Chet Gould, the country 
boy, born and reared in Okla- 
homa, is typical of most car- 
toonists; they seem to be coun- 
try boys too. Perhaps it’s their 
grass-roots origins that make 
them such satisfying storytell- 
ers. They still dream in primi- 
tive and basic terms. 

Chet took a correspondence 
course in cartooning in the 
early days when cartoons were 
one-joke strips that always 
ended with BAM! or POW! or 
ZOK! with feet flying out of 
the last panel. He came to Chi- 
cago in the early twenties, bat- 
ted around for ten years with- 
out success, and finally (in- 
spired by the Chicago gang 
wars) submitted a detective 
strip called Plainclothes Tracy 
to Captain Patterson of the 
Chicago Tribune and New York 
Daily News. Patterson wired 
Gould to come for an inter- 
view. 

Gould was almost broke, 
but to show Patterson he wasn’t 
hungry for a job, he blew his 
bank account on new clothes 
and went sparkling up to the 
Tribune offices. He found the 
captain pacing in a pair of old 
Army boots and a shirt with- 
out collar or tie. 

Patterson, still pacing, picked 
up the drawings Gould had 
submitted. “This name’s too 
long. Tracy’s not bad, but 
Plainclothes—let’s see. 
George... Sam... Dick? 
Yeah. They call cops ‘dicks.’ 
Call him Dick Tracy. Now why 
don’t you start with Tracy vis- 
iting his girl? Her father runs a 


grocery store and they live over the store. 
Crooks rob the place while Tracy’s there, 
and they murder the old man. Tracy 
swears vengeance and that’s how he be- 
comes a detective.” Patterson stared out 
the window. “That clear? Right. We'll 
put you on staff. So long.” 


Gould staggered out. Captain Patter- 
son hadn’t once looked at his newclothes, 
but it made no difference. One of the most 
successful strips in cartooning history 
had been born in the dawn era of the art. 

The comic strip is a unique American 
entertainment medium, most closely allied 


to the motion pictures. Chet Gould, 
working on Dick Tracy, is typical of the 
strip cartoonist, who is actually a one- 
man movie company. Gould writes his 
own stories breaks them down 
shooting scripts, casts them, writes the 
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to the pleasures of conversation ac- 
tually existed!—into today’s Kur- 
haus. They built a fine race track at 
nearby Iffezheim where the Grand 
Prix of Baden, an important Euro- 
pean turf event, is still run every 
August. They imported French ar- 
chitects and built a baroque theater 
in the style of the Paris Grand 
Opera; they commissioned Hector 
Berlioz to compose an opera for the 
opening and Berlioz conducted his 
Beatrice and Benedict there on 
August 9, 1862. 

Edouard Bénazet liked to please 
high- and !ow-brows. He invited the 
Comédie Francaise as well as the 
Bouffes Parisiennes, imported 
dreamy poets with definite talent and 
beautiful women of uncertain virtue. 
He made everybody happy. It was 
said, ** Toutes les riviéres vont a la mer 
et toutes les jolies femmes a Bade.” 
When Bénazet wanted to thank a 
friend for a favor, he gave him a 
castle. One hundred years ago, 
Baden-Baden was the most fashion- 
able resort in the world. 

There were scandals galore. A 
Russian prince was killed by his 
mistress. Prince Stourdza of Ru- 


anarchists disguised as priests. A 
Polish nobleman broke the bank 
when “‘red”’ came out thirteen times 
in a row. Mrs. Dostoevsky com- 
plained that her novelist husband 
lost all his earnings at the Casino, 
and was even robbed of his topcoat. 

When all German gambling ca- 
sinos were closed in 1872, the repu- 
tation of Baden-Baden survived the 
blow. Kaiser Wilhelm I still came 
there every summer and lived at the 
Hotel Messmer which changed its 
name to “Maison Messmer” while 
he was there. Protocol forbade that 
the emperor live at a “hotel.”’ Na- 
poleon III lived at the *‘Villa Stepha- 

e.”’ The Duke of Hamilton, paying 
off a lost bet, led a calf through 
Lichtentaler Allee. Count Alexander 
Potocki was always followed by an 
old lady who held an umbrella above 
his head. And the rich and new-rich 
from Russia, France and England 
flocked to Baden-Baden to enjoy the 
company of nobility. The poor rich 
stayed at hotels; the rich rich built 
their own homes. “A villa in Baden- 
Baden”’ became a social must. 

The largest houses were built by 
Russian aristocrats: the Gorcha- 
kovs, Trubetzkoys, Menchikovs and 
Khreptovichs. They even put up a 
Russian Orthodox church in Byzan- 
tine style to add an exotic note to 
the confusing jumble of styles. The 
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mania was killed by a group of 


Kurdirektion now has its offices in 
the former home of the Duchess 
Gagarine. The coffee king Hermann 
Siehlcken built Villa Mariahalden. 
The Krupps built not one but two 
castles. Turgenev ordered a Renais- 
sance villa built near Dostoevsky’s, 
with whom he was not on speaking 
terms. Johannes Brahms spent many 
summers here. He would compose in 
the morning and in the afternoon 
would tear up the pages that didn’t 
satisfy him. He often walked up to the 
New Castle to look out across the 
Rhine plain and, far in the hazy 
background, Strasbourg Cathedral. 

A few months after the closing of 
the Casino, a far-sighted tailor named 
Brenner bought a small hotel, Steph- 
anie les Bains, overlooking the Oos. 
His son Camille became the César 
Ritz of Baden-Baden. By the turn 
of the century the Stephanie was the 
hotel in Germany, a luxurious ex- 
travaganza with fifty suites, each 
furnished differently. Every good 
room had a private bathroom, and 
people predicted that the Brenners 
would go broke. After all, even 
Kaiser Wilhelm I didn’t have a pri- 
vate bath in his castle in Berlin. On 
Saturday evenings, when he wanted 
a hot bath, the Kaiser would send 
to the public bathhouse for a tub. 

Instead of going broke, Camille 
Brenner became a millionaire and 
built a new hotel which he called the 
Park and which opened in 1914, a 
few months before World War I. 
The Park, and most other hotels in 
Baden-Baden, had their troubles 
during the two wars and the depres- 
sion between them, but today Bren- 
ner’s Park Hotel is synonymous with 
Baden-Baden. Americans don’t ‘“‘do 
Baden-Baden,” they “‘do Brenner’s.”” 
(The Stephanie was requisitioned by 
French troops in 1945, was released 
in 1955 and has now been remodeled 
into a luxurious hotel.) The Park is 
one of the last truly great hotels in 
Europe—not more than a dozen of 
them are left on the Continent. The 
Park has more employees (170) than 
beds (160). Before World War II, 
it would close in winter and the staff 
would spend the cold season in the 
Grand and Palace Hotels of Egypt 
and the Riviera. Now the Park keeps 
open all year, operating at a loss 
during the off-season to keep its im- 
peccably trained staff. 

At the Park, attention to minute 
detail, respect for the guest’s strang- 
est whims, and service of pronounced 
individuality are absolute “musts.” 
Your likes and dislikes are noted in 
personal files. Should you return 
three years hence, you will get the 
same room, the hard (or soft) pil- 
low you requested on your last visit, 
and your writing table will be placed 
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exactly where you wanted it then. The 
clientele ranges all the way from Vic- 
torian ladies with Victorian dogs to in- 
formal American couples in seersucker 
suits who are unawed by the hallowed 
atmosphere. Americans always have 
led Brenner’s international guest list. 
Rooms at Brenner’s are at a premium 
now. If you want to stay there during 


the season, especially during the “great 
week,” late in August, you must be a 
guest of long standing. Newcomers have 
small chance of getting in between 
April and October. After four weeks 
even the “‘oldest’’ guests are politely 
but firmly asked to leave. That’s a 
house rule. Brenner’s reception clerks 
are masters of the vague apology and 
of the diplomatic turndown. 
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There are other good houses, run 
for generations as patriarchal insti- 
tutions. The oldest of them, Bad- 
hotel zum Hirsch, has been in the 
same family for five hundred years. 
The Bellevue, relinquished by the 
armed forces in 1955, is ably man- 
aged by Herbert Saur. His ancestors 
were executioners and later sur- 
geons until grandfather Saur bought 
a modest forty-room hotel in Baden- 
Baden and expanded it into a beau- 
tifully furnished manor house with 
180 beds and five acres of beautiful 
grounds. Saur’s ancestors were col- 
lectors and the results of their hob- 
bies—equestrian drawings from Eng- 
land, paintings, old furniture—now 
decorate the hotel. Saur’s son is now 
learning the trade, starting from 
scratch as kitchen-aide and bellhop, 
just as his father and grandfather 
did. Saur is pessimistic about the 
future of the great hotel. It’s increas- 
ingly difficult to get trained help. 
Costs have gone up many times 
while rates are twice what they were 
in 1913. In the old days, there was a 
hydraulic lift, serviced by a young- 
ster who got bed, meals and tips. 
Now the hotel has automatic eleva- 
tors but it also has a /iftier telling 
people to watch their step, please, 
who gets high wages. “Even so,” 
Saur concludes, “‘Baden-Baden’s 
hotel owners are fortunate because 
the place will always attract people. 
Baden-Baden offers something to 
each guest.” 

Admirers of the streamlined brand 
of hotel hospitality are advised to 
stay at the Europaischer Hof which 
belongs to the A. Steigenberger 
Hotelgesellschaft, the Hiltons of 
Germany. 

To nostalgic old-timers Baden- 
Baden offers a sense of the past and 
a feeling of relaxation which is en- 
hanced by the silhouette of the hills, 
the familiar face of the old hotel 
concierge and the thirty-six-man 
spa orchestra, playing the same atro- 
cious arrangement of Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony their predecessors 
played half a century ago. Others 
come to fish and hunt, to play tennis, 
swim or play golf high in the hills 
above the town. Some golfers live at 
the Hotel Selighof in the middle of the 
links and never go downtown. There 
are theatrical performances, con- 
certs and, above all, excursions into 
the Black Forest, a wooded paradise 
with dreamy moorland tarns, lush 
carpets of dark-green moss, fir- 
scented paths—one is called “*Philos- 
ophers’ Path’—and the soporific 
sounds of waterfalls. Wonderfully 
relaxing. It’s twenty minutes by 
car to Bihlerhéhe, Chancellor 
Adenauer’s summer retreat—a 
gloomy structure with a dark court- 
yard remindful of the prison scene 
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in Beethoven’s Fidelio. The place 
was given by an adoring woman to 
Kaiser Wilhelm II who sent her a 
thank-you note and turned it over 
to his officers. 

The Black Forest Hochstrasse is 
a beautiful highway leading along 
the crest of the wooded mountains 
to the resort of Freudenstadt. There 
are small inns where the tempting 
smell of butter and fresh mushrooms 
comes from the kitchen; and small 
wine villages where you can get a 
Riesling straight from the man who 
made it. Food is plentiful here and 
portions are large, with the emphasis 
on heavy cream and piquant salads. 
Three well-known German _ res- 
taurateurs, Fries, Horcher and Wal- 
terspiel, come from this part of the 
country. 

The Swabians and Badenser are 
hard-working, slow-spoken people 
who take their time for meals and 
prefer quantity to quality. Most of 
them eat five times a day, and in be- 
tween they have snacks and drink 
heavy white wine. “A goose is a 
silly fowl,” they say. “Too large for 
one person and too small for two.” 

Almost everybody wears a well- 
sounding title here. The Badenser 
are delighted to have their dynasty 
back in town. Grand Duke Berthold 
von Baden had to abdicate in 1918, 
but times have changed and royalty 
has made a triumphant if unofficial 
comeback. To please the democrats, 
the Grand Duke has voluntarily 
moved down one notch and now 
carries the title Margrave, but he is 
still respectfully addressed as Your 
Royal Highness. He spends the sum- 
mer in his New Castle overlooking 
the town and sometimes walks down 
for an evening at the Kurhaus or 
to spend an hour at the Casino. 


There were some authentic gam- 
bling types at the Casino the night 
I was there. They were working hard 
with pencils and statistics, studying 
sequences and arithmetic combina- 
tions—and then losing. Most of the 
players, however, seemed to be tour- 
ists, trying to make a fast mark, 
hoping they might break the bank. 
In the Salon Pompadour to which 
I was admitted after proving that I 
was older than twenty-one and had 
my residence more than five kilo- 
meters from the Casino, they were 
gambling with solid gold chips, 
worth 20, 50, and 100 marks, which 
were coined for the Casino by spe- 
cial permission of the West German 
Finance Ministry. The Ministry is 
the only winner at the Casino, raking 
in 80 per cent of the house profits. 

The Germans are solemn, serious 
gamblers. A dour-looking man with 
heavy eyebrows bet the maximum 
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Continued from Page 140 

stake, $1500, on red, and doggedly kept 
betting on the carré 32-33-35-36. He lost 
and looked tense, and as the evening 
progressed, he lost more and looked 
tenser. | met him again the next morn- 
ing at the sumptuous Friedrichsbad. 
He told me he'd been sent to the baths 
by his Kurarztto “relax and renew your 
zest for living.” 


An elderly attendant with the dig- 
nified bearing of a Teutonic university 
professor received me and helped me 
to undress. He weighed me and then 
directed me through a full-course menu 
of hydrotherapy. I was told to shower, 
was sent toa dry hot-air (102 degrees) 
room, was massaged and rubbed down, 
was sent back to a steam bath, then to 
a cold shower. For an hour, I jumped 





from hot into cold thermal baths and 
back into hot, showered, drank healing 
waters, went into effervescent baths, 
and began jumping again from hot into 
cold into hot. So did the other men. 
There is something sad and touching 
about a group of naked, middle-aged 
men jumping in and out of hot and 
cold baths, hoping to emerge feeling 
a little less middle-aged. 
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The dour-looking gambler said he 
came here three times a week. 

“Only place in this damn town 
where I’m able to relax,” he said. 
“Yesterday black came out 209 
times on table number one. Red 
came out 166 times. I was betting on 
red.’ | nodded sympathetically. He 
sighed and jumped into the cold 
water. I jumped into the hot. 

At the end of this pleasant ordeal 
1 was welcomed back into the dry 
world by the professor-attendant, 
packed into warm blankets, care- 
fully placed on an_inner-spring 
mattress and told to relax. When I 
awoke an hour later I was weighed 
again—I'd lost two pounds—and 
as I left, the attendant invited me to 
come back again and try some of the 
other attractions: the oxygen baths, 
thermal foam baths, mud _ packs, 
whole-electric-air baths, damp in- 
halation, artificial sunlight treatment, 
thermal effervescent air baths and 
medical vaporization, whatever that 
is. Maybe I will come back to Baden- 
Baden some day when I wanttorenew 


my zest for living. THE END 





What to 
Wear Where! 


How much of his wardrobe 
can a man carry over into 
summer? 
What's 
brown suit? 
What are the best colors — 
the best fabrics—for warm 
weather? 
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In this month's issue 
HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 
gives you pointers on men’s 
summer fashions, a long neg- 
lected topic in most quarters. 
In issues to come there will be 
other articles on the world of 

fashion. 


And this is just one of the | 
many facets of our new 
world of leisure and luxury 
that HOLIDAY explores. For 
| the most out of your life be 
| sure that you get every ex- 
citing issue! 

If you're not a regular 
subscriber, send your order 
today to: 


| HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1334 

Independence Square 

Philadelphia 5 





Penna. 


The cost? .. . amazingly low. 
Just $5 brings you a full year 
of HOLIDAY entertainment. 
And we'll be glad to bill you 
later. (HOLIDAY makes a 
wonderful gift too!) 

















THE ILL-TEMPERED 
CAMEL 


Continued from Page 51 


and returns to her natural truculence. 
The baby soon begins to assert its 
adolescent orneriness. 

Bizarre as it sounds, the camel’s 
sex life, especially that of the male, 
can be frantic. In the winter, for a 
period of roughly a month, the male 
camel goes literally sex-mad. The 
first sex-hungry camel I ever saw 
was tied to two poles. It writhed and 
swayed and tugged at its bonds in 
unbelievable torment. If the camel’s 
wails when it is being loaded are 
noisy, its cries when in rut are deaf- 
ening. 

They can often be heard for miles 
across the silent desert. During this 
period the male eats irregularly and 
loses weight. It is useless as a beast 
of burden since it is totally intrac- 
table. 

As with anything connected with 
the Arab, myth and fact are inter- 
woven so intricately that it is hard 
to discover the truth. So it is with 
the training of the camel. The Arabs 
told me—and seemed to prove it— 
that the camel can’t even rest the 
way it wants to. A newborn camel 
likes to rest, or sleep, lying on its 


side like a dog or cat. But you can’t 
load a camel lying on its side. So the 
baby camel is taught to rest, and 
sleep, on all fours. 

A heavy blanket, or canvas, is 
placed across the infant’s back and 
weighted down with stones or fixed 
with stakes. It takes about a month, 
I was told, to train the young camel 
to assume its new posture. On the 
other hand, camels in the zoo seem 
to assume their squatting position 
quite naturally. 

The camels which performed for 
TV last autumn may not have 
known it, but they had come back 
home. The camel, like its Andean 
cousin, the llama, originated in the 
Western hemisphere; for a short 
period a herd of seventy-five served 
the Confederate army in the South- 
west during the Civil War, but even- 
tually disappeared, perhaps because 
Americans did not know how to 
handle them. 

But the camel is by no means 
doomed elsewhere. There are those 
who say that the jeep wil! replace the 
camel, but if anyone tells you this 
you can tell him he’s wrong. The 
reason is that you can’t drink a 
jeep’s milk nor make a rug of its 
hide. Nor can you eat a jeep when 
it dies, and furthermore gasoline 


costs money. THE END 
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FABULOUS FROZEN KING CRAB 
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sea-fresh on your tabie tonight! 
Imagine! Giant Alaska King Crab any time you want it!. The 
sea-fresh goodness frozen-in right aboard ship... packed in bone- 
free, meaty chunks ready for you to enjoy at home—in salads, 
sandwiches, hot dishes. Served at most fine restaurants, too. 
Split Legs, Whole Legs or Meat Only — Cooked and Ready to Eat 


WAKEFIELD’S 





GIANT ALASKA FRESH-FROZEN KING CRAB 


FREE RECIPE BOOK. 28 ways to serve King Crab. Write: 


Wakefield's Food Sales, Dept. H, 32 South Sth Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


So easy to get to... 
so refreshingly different / 


HOLIDAY 








JUNE 








+ A summer wonderland of 
sun-kissed beaches . . . 
magnificent scenery . . . cool 
summer nights . . . panoramic 
highways . . . and soul-stirring 
history, dramatically recalled 
by this summer’s colorful 
Bicentenary of Canada’s First 
Parliament, Nova Scotia, 1758...and 
the Bicentenary of the last siege 
of Louisbourg. 
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Thrice-weekly overnight cruises 
from Boston by 
S. S. Yarmouth; autos carried 


Daily round trip between 
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SCOTIA 
Travel Bureau 
P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


H-6-58 


Bar Harbor, Me., & Yarmouth, N. S. 


by auto ferry, M. V. Bluenose. 
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How much younger would you like to be‘? 


EFORE YOU DECIDE, go to an Imperial showroom. Drive this 
I 5 thoroughbred. Find out how much younger you can feel. 


This car is not all style and elegance . . . lovely as it is. 
Imperial is spirit and challenge . . . and a buoyant eagerness you may 
have thought no car this size could show. 


Drive it at turnpike speed. Smooth as a canoe on a flat-calm pond. 
Quiet as moonlight. Set your Auto-Pilot and let it patrol your speed 
... marvel at how it holds your pace steady while your right foot rests. 
Lead into a curve. Only Torsion-Aire suspension keeps you as level 
and safe and sure as that. This car never loses its poise. 


The triumphant 


Pound it over a rugged up-country trail. And think they must have 
worked on this road lately. No coils, however big and soft and ponder- 
ous, could cushion ruts this well. 


Admire the elegant interiors all you like . . . but keep in mind Imperial 
is more than luxury and opulence. 


Imperial likes to work, loves to play . . . and, as youth often does, 


takes your admiration (and your neighbor’s) in its stride. 


And if you feel the red’s a bit too gay, select a hue that makes you 
just as young as you want to be. 


IMPERIAL... FINEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Finest expression of The Forward Look > 








Men's 
Summer 
Fashions 








HOLIDAY 
HANDBOOK 







An original, unashamedly prejudiced program for 


a “year-round” summer wardrobe, with 


some general rules on the subtle art of dressing 


@ Although this is a handbook of 
men’s summer fashions, I'll confess at 
the start that I don’t believe in sea- 
sonal clothes. Central heating in win- 
ter and air conditioning in summer 
have made heavy, or lightweight, 
clothes almost obsolete. Being well 
dressed, at any season, consists sim- 
ply of wearing the appropriate . . . ap- 
propriate to the individual and to the 
circumstances. But most men, espe- 
cially in summer, find it difficult to 
apply this formula. Many an advertise- 
ment lures them into mass-produced 
mediocrity, salesmen weave their 
spells over them, and the adoring 
womenfolk endeavor to dress them as 
they would decorate a room—as a 
background for their own personalities. 

Consequently, this summer’s styles 
will again offer such sartorial vulgari- 
ties as iridescent fabrics, pastel shades, 
two-toned shoes, perforated hats, and 
pseudo-Italian sports shirts. To bal- 
ance these excesses, fortunately, there 
are some excellent new synthetic fab- 
rics, enhanced by sound design, which 
come to the rescue of the rumpled city 
dweller and the harassed traveler. 
There are also some good, coolly 
comfortable resort accessories of the 
same parentage. 

I believe that the best new fashions 
are invariably the oldest, and that the 
soundest styles are those which boast 
of no particular style. Although I 
have never approached the ten-best- 
dressed list, | would like to think that 
my rules for dressing on a year- 
round basis are sound. They are re- 
vealed on these pages via my ward- 
robe, which is based on my needs, my 
income and the way I wish to look. I 
find comfort in the words of James 
McNeill Whistler, painter of noc- 
turnes and spirited individualist: ‘‘] 
am both well and badly dressed . . . it 
is all a question of who sees me.” 


My wardrobe includes uniformly 
middleweight clothes and is limited 
to the basic requirements of my every- 
day life. My suits can be itemized as 
follows: 

Five medium-weight business suits 
of different colors, cuts and patterns, 
one for each working day. These are 
interchangeable—both in the sense 
that any suit can be worn on any day 
and that some trousers and jackets 
can be “mixed” —and they are usually 
replaced at the rate of one suit a year. 
No suit is ever worn two days run- 
ning. This minimizes wear and tear 
and the destructive effects of too fre- 
quent steam pressing and cleaning. 
Steam pressing wrenches fiber and 
shortens its life; dry cleaning helps 
destroy the fabric. A way out of this 
problem is to acquire a good hand 
iron, a stout clothes brush and the 
services of a devoted Neapolitan 
maid. 

I own one medium-weight dinner 
jacket, to which a waistcoat is added 
in winter, as in the case of all my 
clothes. It is of conservative cut and 
therefore ageless. I favor pointed la- 
pels; the shawl collar, I feel, is the 
prerogative of the dance-band leader, 
as are the artificial feather carnation 
and the maroon cummerbund 
(though a black cummerbund is an 
acceptable substitute for a waistcoat). 
For informal occasions I own two 
tweed suits of great antiquity and an 
old military blazer which can be 
paired with gray slacks, suntan trou- 
sers or white flannels. 

All these clothes are custom-made. 
I have bought ready-made clothes, but 


Cary Grant: effortless style, youthful, yet 
in keeping with his fifty-odd years. 

Even in a standard cotton shirt 

and white ducks, he stands out without 
obstructing one’s line of vision. 






















































































































perhaps because of my odd measure- 
ments, | have come to struggle with 
custom tailors, feeling that they are 
worth their fees and are cheaper in 
the long run. They offer many advan- 
tages: the best materials, finest work- 
manship, personal interest, attention 
to those details which give a man’s 
clothes individual character (that is, 
cut)—and, if they are sufficiently old- 
fashioned, they may even advance 
small loans. 

I favor a cut which can only be 
called unorthodox. Mr. Dulles would 
not look well in it, neither would Mr. 
Khrushchev. It is half military, in the 
style of a British Guardsman, half 
rural, but thanks to certain details, it 
has character—flap pockets, single or 
double back vents on a slightly flared 
jacket, narrow trousers. | have no 
rule about wearing only double- or 
single-breasted suits. Since I am tall | 


can practice variety. Short men, how- 
ever, are well advised to wear only 
single- breasted suits; double-breasted 
suits, with their double thickness of 
cloth, make short men look shorter 
and broader. 

A jacket, especially if it is to be 
worn on a year-round basis, should 
allow room for the occasional waist- 
coat or for the fluctuating waistline, 
but without ever appearing too large 
or too small. The ideal is a snug fit at 
collar, shoulders, armholes and waist, 
without inhibiting easy, fluid move- 
ment. Most jackets are cut too long 
and too loose. A good jacket length 
on any man can be judged by extend- 
ing the arm downward to the point 
where the thumb touches the outside 
seam of the trouser leg. 

The fit of the shoulders and the 
drape of the back must follow the line 

Continued on Page 148 





Kit Inspection: Patrick O° Higgins, author of 
this Handbook and a former British Infantry Captain 
in the Irish Guards, strikes a military 

pose before his complete all-season wardrobe. 
O’ Higgins, a wide-traveling executive 

for a leading international cosmetics firm, 

is a six-footer, of English-Irish 

descent. He was born in Paris in 1923, 
educated in England and Switzerland, wounded 
in action in World War 11. 

Displayed with Guardlike precision on 

his brass four-poster in his New York apartment: 
his five medium-weight and two tweed 

suits, his custom shirts, his ties, socks, sweaters, 
accessories and a winter and a summer hat. 

On the footlocker and carpet stand 

four pairs of handmade shoes kept spit ‘n° polish 
bright by the author himself. O° Higgins 

wears a single-breasted, dark gray 

British worsted, cut by Bernard Weatherill 

of New York (see list below). 

Though—or because—he buys many 

clothes abroad, he rarely spends 

more than $500 a year on his wardrobe. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SLIM AARONS 


O’ HIGGINS’ GUIDE TO GOOD DRESS 











The following list gives some of Patrick O° Higgins 
personal preferences among the best custom tailors, 
haberdashers, bootmakers and purveyors of superior 
men’s accessories. Intended to be inspiring rather than 
exhaustive, it assumes that the reader is already 
familiar with such excellent, big and nationally 
known men’s stores as Brooks Brothers, Abercrombie 
and Fitch, Marshall Field and others throughout the 
country. The emphasis is on unusual smaller places 
that a visitor might have difficulty finding on his own. 


New York 
Custom Tailors: 


BERNARD WEATHERILL, 595 Madison Ave. Highly 
sophisticated tailoring (including excellent riding 
breeches and jodhpurs) in the English manner. 

KNIZE, 24 E. 56th St. Sober, sedate, beautifully made 
clothes of Continental ancestry. Also makes handsome 
dressing gowns and has a haberdashery department 
equipped to produce even tailor-made “‘skivvies.” 

WETZEL, 6/1 Fifth Ave. Thoroughly conversant in 
tailoring “‘difficult’’ figures. 

DUNHILL, 65 E. 57th St. Café-society tailors whose 
specialty is resort wear. They have a colorful boutique of 
imported accessories and luggage. 

EVERALL, /& E. 53rd St. Specialize in skilled alterations 
of clothes hastily tailored in England and in need of 
major corrections. They will run up suits at somewhat 
smaller fees than most top New York tailors, whose 
average prices are between $200 and $300. 


Shoes: 


Masses of excellently made and soundly designed 
ready-to-wear shoes exist on the market. This almost 
precludes the necessity of custom-made shoes except for 
men with odd-sized feet. But here are two suggestions: 

MOORE AND INGLESE, /8 E. 49th St. The finest hand- 
made shoes of any design, in the English manner. 

FARKAS AND KOVACS, //87 Lexington Ave. More casual 
but distinguished footwear in breezier Italian styles. 


Shirts: 

CHARLES DILLON, 444 Park Ave. Superb shirtings cut 
with the authority of Bond Street's. 

SULKA, 405 Park Ave. De luxe shirtings in designs that 
proclaim their origin on sight. 

THE LEXINGTON SHIRT CO., 987 Lexington Ave. Skilled 
copyists and fine artisans. Bring your own model and 
have it run up by the dozen. 


Accessories: 

DIAMANTE, /6 E. 55th St. Imaginatively selected im- 
ports from the four corners of the globe in an establish- 
ment which also houses barbers and two tailors. 

BATTAGLIA, 45°E. SOth St. Italian imports in the best 
tradition, including fine, ready-to-wear silk shirts and 
superb hand-tooled leather and chamois sports jackets. 

CHEQUER, 8/6 Third Ave. Extrovert accessories for 
the spirited from such distant points as Siam and Japan. 


London 
Custom Tailors: 


KILGOUR, FRENCH AND STANBURY, 33A Dover St. 
Superb tailors thoroughly conversant with the needs 
and occasional eccentricities of American customers. 

HUNTSMAN, // Savile Row. Famous cutters of country 
clothes, “pink” hunting coats and the stylized formal 
and informal attire of the turf. 

H. POOLE, 37 & 38 Savile Row. Having catered to 
crowned heads and aristocrats for several decades, they 
can make an ordinary man look distinguished. 

LESLEY AND ROBERTS, /6 St. George St. Specialists in 
the subtle “Mayfair look, proclaiming breeding via 
soberly but superbly cut clothes. 

MOSS BROTHERS, Garrick and Bedford streets. For 
weekend visitors wishing to rent formal clothes for Ascot 
or evening clothes for Covent Garden openings and 
coming-out parties. 

BURBERRY'S, /8 Haymarket. Still have some of the 
best raincoats in the world. 


Haberda shers: 


Any of the teeming shops in the Burlington Arcade 
or BUDD’S in Piccadilly Arcade. 

TURNBULL AND ASSER, 7/ & 72 Jermyn Street. For 
superb ties and the world’s finest custom-made shirts. 

S. J. MERRYWEATHER, /9 Ryder St. Sedate Parliamen- 
tarian ties and pleasing shirtings for men of the world. 

HILDITCH AND KEY, 39 Jermyn Street. Imaginative ties, 
fine cardigans (of the Professor Higgins in My Fair Lady 
variety), and sensational silk squares. 


Shoe 3: 


Lops, 26 St. James's Street. Perfect workmanship in a 
regal atmosphere. Sir Winston Churchill made their 
initialed velvet bedroom slippers famous. 

MAXWELL, 8 & 9 Dover St. Their representative travels 
every year around the U.S.A. spreading good will with 
the finest “‘Monk”™ shoes and “Chukka” boots. 

ruczek, /7 Clifford St. Carefully tailored shoes with 
many avant-garde characteristics. They advocate the 
long, slim-looking foot. 


Hats: 


Lock, 6 St. James's St. Doyens among hatmakers 
HERBERT JOHNSON, 38 New Bond St. Specialize in off- 
beat headwear, such as stalking caps and boaters. 


Paris 
Custom Tailors: 


PYLE, 27 Rue Cambon, cCreED, 7 Rue Royale, and LAN- 
vin, 15 Rue Faubourg Saint-Honoré. All cut with pre- 
cision and style. Lanvin specializes in uniforms. 

DORIAN GUY'S, 36 Avenue Georges V. De luxe acces- 
sories in imaginative profusion and unusual fabrics. 

WASHINGTON TREMLET, 244 Rue de Rivoli, HILDITCH 
AND KEY, 252 Rue de Rivoli, and SULKA, 2 Rue de Casti- 
glione. All have beautiful merchandise, as does the men’s 
boutique at DIOR, 30 Avenue Montaigne, whose exclusive 
Jersey ties are a boon to travelers. 


Rome 
Custom Tailors: 


(Italian, like English, custom tailors charge $100 to 
$200—about half what their American confreres do.) 

CARACENI, Via Boncompagni 21. One of the greatest 
tailors of Europe. 

CIFONELLI, Via Quintino Sella angolo via Boncompagni 
16. Vies with Caraceni for over-all perfection. 

CIRO GIULIANO, Corso d'Italia 32. Tailors in the strict 
Italian manner—short jackets, tight pants. 

BRIONI, Via Barberini 50. Cut sensuous clothes sug- 
gesting illicit romance. (Represented throughout the 
U.S.A. in the best department stores.) 


Haberdashers: 


BATTISTONI, Via Condotti 6]. The greatest, although 
he must be bargained with. 

cucci, Via Condotti 67, and FRANCESCHINI, Via del 
Corso 141. Superb sportswear and leather goods. (Cucci 
also has a shop in New York’s Savoy-Plaza Hotel.) 


Any man who wishes to travel in a big way, to outfit 
himself for peanuts, but with style, speed and elegance 
($24 suits delivered in 24 hours) should visit Hong Kong. 
All tailors and shirtmakers, given a good model to work 
with, are great artists in this distant crown colony. Their 
care for detail is such that should the model have a hole 
or a Cigarette burn they will reproduce it in their ver- 
sion at no extra charge. 


Note: Many outstanding European and New York tailors 
send representatives each year to leading American cities to 
take orders and measurements. You may want to check with 
some of the houses on the list to see whether their represent- 
atives visit your city. 
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Continued from Page 146 

of the body, with a minimum of 
padding. Sleeves must be cut high un- 
der the armpit, and taper gently to 
the cuff. Lapels on single-breasted 
suits should be in scale with the body, 
but reasonably narrow (the trend 
right now is to make them too nar- 
row). They should be crisp and, in the 
case of three- or four-button jackets, 
gently rolled over the first two buttons 
of the jacket. Double-breasted jack- 
ets call for wider lapels lying firmly on 
the chest, and the four or six buttons 
should be evenly spaced in a slight V. 


Many men, judging from the colors 
they select, would appear to lack 
color sense. Dressing well does not 
call for vivid colors just for the hell of 
it, or for pale monotones which blend 
entirely too well with an ashen com- 
plexion and receding hair line. The 
well-dressed man wears color with 
assurance yet with discretion, remem- 
bering that, in summer especially, the 

primary hues are best. 

In the past, men of action—prize 
fighters, turf fanciers, adventurers— 
understood that color, cleverly used, 
gave them a look of boldness. They 
were the true dandies, now all but 
vanished in a haze of 20th Century 
mass production. Except for the cow- 
boy, the kilted Highlander and the 
Moroccan tribesman, all that is left 
of the studied elegance of the 19th 
Century are a few happy extroverts 
and some teen-aged hoodlums, who 
are often more carefully groomed 
than most college undergraduates. 

I recall with pleasure the daring of 
a certain Palm Beach boulevardier 
who sported red-wool socks with his 
evening clothes. Another cheerful 

extrovert happily matched his ties 
and socks in yellow and even orange. 
With a summer suntan these brilliant 
colors suggest action and vitality. 
They can also help disguise some 


physical shortcoming, as in the case of 


a well-known English peer who always 
wore a red carnation in his button- 
hole to distract from his paunch. 
City clothes, however, need only a 
discriminating sprinkling of color. 
The man who craves the boost of a 
red jacket should reserve it for the 
privacy of his home and the pleasure 
of his family. Good colors for city 
wear in summer are dark grays and 
navy, and pure white is excellent for 
cleaner cities and subtropical areas. 
Both white and dark shades need 
bright accessories to pep them up. 
Sober grays and dark biues can never 
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look wrong, unless they are of a 
speckled-trout variety or in a shiny 
fabric. Pale blues, greens and browns, 
however, not only give a man the look 
of a provincial but, in Sir Winston 
Churchill’s words, disposing of any 
man who would wear a brown suit, 
they are fit for “damned radicals and 
worse.” One sure way to know that a 
color is all wrong for a man is to 
overhear some woman declaring that 
he “looks cute” in it. 

Patterns or designs in materials 
must always be in scale with the 
anatomy. On tall or large men they 
should be bold, but a Prince of Wales 
check on a short man is likely to look 
like a horse blanket. 

Fabrics can suggest at a glance the 
wearer's affluence or lack of it. Again 
the best materials for summer need 
not be the lightest in weight. Some 
lightest-weight fabrics, unless spe- 
cially treated or blended, will scarcely 
stand up to heat, nervous tension and 
subway travel. Light mohairs, pure 
silks and British worsteds are always 
safe. Irish linens have spirit although 
they tend to crease. I am a great ad- 
mirer of seersucker fabrics; they have 
character and, even when crushed, 
still look pleasingly picaresque. Great 
strides have also been made with 
several synthetic fabrics, which are 
especially appropriate for travel. 

Many men have a tendency to wear 
their trousers too loosely cut and 
overly wide in the leg. The best that 
can be said of wide trousers is that 
they disguise outsized feet. Well-cut 
trousers should hang naturally from 
the hips. If they really need suspen- 
sion, suspenders were invented for 
that purpose. Belts suit the trim- 
waisted, but may weaken the muscles 
of the stomach or play havoc with the 
digestion. 

Trouser cuffs? I believe in them for 
all but very short men, although this 
is a vagary of fashion. Not so long 
ago, cuffless trousers were the rule. 
When the late King George V saw his 
usually dapper son, now the Duke of 
Windsor, sporting cuffs indoors for 
the first time. he inquired, “Has it 
been raining?” Cuffs, in that day, 
were turned up only to prevent the 
trousers from becoming wet or mud- 
died. 

A well-cut jacket and trim trousers, 
adding up to a finely fitted suit, can 
give a man broad shoulders, narrow 
hips, well-proportioned legs, even 
where nature may have overlooked 
such details. But the “look” of a man 
(though his tailor may be a genius) 





O’ HIGGINS’ GALLERY of the beautiful and damned. 

Decrying the decline of personal style in men’s clothes, the author 
turns his critical eye on the public figure, in search of the 

man with the courage of his sartorial convictions. 


depends on his carriage and physical 
condition as much as on his clothes. 
Summer, with its outdoor activities, 
calls for a degree of nudity impossible 
to camouflage. Let the well-dressed 
man heed his waistline. 


Now for shirts. My own shirts, 
winter and summer alike, are invari- 
ably of lightweight poplins in bold 
stripes or solid colors. I try to limit 
myself to a dozen, but I do not al- 
ways succeed. Most men have too 
many, or too few. Or else, having too- 
similar shirts, they appear to wear the 
same one over and over. 

I am against white shirts for day- 
time use, except at funerals and politi- 
cal rallies. They soil easily and make 
every man look like every other man. 
One well-known manufacturer an- 
nounced recently that it was “not 
smart” to wear white shirts during the 
day, and a surprisingly large number 
of men promptly veered to color, with 
a rejuvenating effect on their appear- 
ance. Color around the neckline—a 
matter of reflection of light—will dis- 
guise the signs of age. I do, however, 
like white-silk evening shirts. They of- 
fer warmth in winter and cool fresh- 
ness in summer. 

Collars must be chosen with an eye 
to the particular neck—they should 
be neither choked to the ears nor 
yawning wide open at the gullet. 
Nothing creates a more funereal ef- 
fect than a collar that is too high, and 
as for the pseudo-Byronesque collar 
with its wide, flaring points, it was 
never really popular in the 19th Cen- 
tury and it has no place in the 20th. 

Like most men I have, as the result 
of Christmas and birthdays, too many 
ties. The Englishman has the secret of 
the successful tie wardrobe—he can 
put on his Eton or Guards’ tie and 
travel round the British Common- 
wealth on credit. A tie suggests a 
man’s mood, his social standing, his 
fears and aspirations. It should be 
chosen with care. The best ties are 
self-selected; they are bound to have 
character—and character should not 
mean flamboyance. A tasteful tie will 
never be questioned, except perhaps in 
Miami Beach. I believe the best ties 
are narrow and long. They add to a 
man’s stature and give an illusion of 
slenderness even to the heavy-set. 

The two focal points, the head and 
the feet, are frequently overlooked, or 
outfitted with slap-dash haste. A hat, 
in summer, is useful not only for 
shading the eyes and keeping the head 
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Charities Munn 
““Mr. Palm Beach”’—socialite, sports- 
man, boulevardier, one of the last 
style leaders. His  single-breasted 
blazer with brass buttons radiates 
affluence and authority. Cut on ultra- 
conservative lines, it is worn over a 
sports shirt correctly buttoned at the 
neck. Although he is a heavy-set man, 
his neatness, his sober choice of 
fabrics and colors make him look 
relaxed and harmoniously groomed. 


Fred Astaire 
The eternal hoofer is one of the few 
actors who dress with taste. He has 
not deviated from his personal philos- 
ophy of dress in twenty-five years 
His straw hat, worn at a cheerful 
angle, is a signature which gives him 
a look of youthful exuberance and is 
in keeping with a plaid suit or eve- 
ning clothes. His garb, reflecting a 
breezy personality, suits him to a T. 


Senator John Kennedy 
His Irish charm makes one overlook 
the fact that he seems to get his 
clothes ready-made at a college-boys’ 
emporium. He is unkempt, often 
messy and sartorially vague, and yet 
the effect is pleasing. If he dressed 
too well, he might harm his political 
career. His blue serge suit and white 
shirt—properly revealing an inch of 
immaculate cuff—coniribute to the 
boyish effect which helps him cap- 
ture the votes of feminine admirers. 


Coione! Serge Obolensky 
The Russian prince who has become 
an American dandy. Obolensky, a 
World War II paratrooper, now a 
hotel executive, has style, originality, 
and, although over sixty, vitality and 
youth. With his trim figure and per- 
fect carriage, he can carry off even 
this outré striped shirt and sailor's 
hat, which some might find more in 
keeping ona teen-ager at Atlantic City. 








Harry Truman 
The Middlewestern look at its 
worst . . . the wrong hat, the wrong 
shirt—and yet, his personality is so 
vivid he manages to look right. This 
outfit is a caricaturist’s dream. The 
jocular tout’s cap, the brilliantly 
patterned, short-sleeved shirt (no 
man after fifty should wear short 
sleeves), the extravagant pointed 
collar—all these would be laughable 
on a TV personality in a humorous 
skit, but Mr. Truman somehow 
miraculously rises above them. 


Cecil Beaton 
Famed photographer and esthete . . . 
a real dandy of the Yellow Book 
period. One can almost smell Floris 
cologne on his handkerchief and it’s 
obvious that all of his underwear is 
of silk. His suits are cut on conser- 
vative lines, though he favors such 
subtle Edwardian refinements as 
cuffs on his jackets, velvet collars, 
double-breasted waistcoats. Beaton 
wore this morning coat and gray 
topper when he was invested recently 
as a Commander, Order of the 
British Empire, by Queen Elizabeth. 


Frank Lioyd Wright 
The octogenarian enfant terrible of 
architecture wears his clothes with 
the brio of an Edwardian elegant. 
Hats like this strikingly modified 
planter’s hat, his admirable bow 
ties, his gracefully cut suits invest 
him with a nonconformist glamour 
as imaginative as his architecture. 


Clifton Webb 
Ageless and dandified, he’s the 
eternal chorus boy, playing to the 
gallery, appealing to middle-aged 
widows. His clothes are startling 
but assured. The Panama hat, with 
its wide brim completely turned 
down, and the too-wide tie match 
his picaresque personality. Aware 
of the perfect cut of his single- 
breasted suit, he views the world 
with amused, detached interest. 


Sir Winston Churchill 
He has never changed his style and 
remains magnificently incongruous. 
In a large sombrero, he looks like a 
Southern gunrunner. The trappings 
of his late Victorian youth, retained 
over half a century, are still elo- 
quent, brilliantly selected for the 
greatest personality of this century. 


The Duke of Edinburgh 
The English Tailors’ Association has 
often said that he is the worst 
dressed man in the kingdom. They 
have since reversed their opinion. 
He could still do better, but his 
casualness, independence and charm 
carry it off. This striped blazer, 
standard cricket player's garb, is 
incorrectly buttoned and has lapels 
that are too wide—but these trifles 
are outweighed by the Prince's 
easy manner and regal deportment. 


Frank Sinatra 
Hard to surpass for unadulterated 
sartorial horror. Despite his great 
charm, he epitomizes all that is 
wrong with American tailoring and 
the Hollywood point of view. The 
tie is loud, the hat nondescript, the 
shoulders too wide—the whole a 
depressing parody of a sport on 
a busman’s holiday in Las Vegas. 


The Duke of Windsor 
Probably has as many clothes as his 
wife has—and wears them with the 
same swagger. He looks the way 
some British matinee idols would 
like to look. Even at sixty-four, his 
fierce and knowing i duality 
makes him a male fashion plate. 
This loose traveling coat, vividly 
checked, is worn with a large, dra- 
matic carnation, bold tie, spread- 
eagle collar, snappy hat and pug dog. 




























































































































































































































































































The perfectly dressed man: Brigadier General Anthony Drexel Biddle, soldier, 


sportsman, diplomat, wears a double-breasted suit better than anyone else in America. 
This suit, in blue serge, good in any season, dramatizes his anatomy, 
gives him long, trim lines. The rounded collar, Homburg and Irish blackthorn 
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cool; it will also keep the hair from 
drying and possibly falling out. But 
the hat should “go” with the head 
and face. The face that is a little too 
large or too small, may be better off 
hatless. The best hats, like the best 
suits, are those with little or no rela- 
tion to current fashion. They must 
never (unless in straw) have flat 
crowns. Too many manufacturers are 
under the impression that men’s hats, 
like women’s hats, are seasonal fol- 
lies, and they attempt to stimulate in- 
terest by adding bows or other gew- 
gaws at unrelated points. I am all for 
the return of the hat which relies on 
the tilt of the brim for style and the 
general appearance for drama, rather 
than on little artifices which are better 
reserved for the heads of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

Shoes are as overworked by design- 
ers as hats. Many current models are 
almost medieval, with their excessive 
tooling and thick soles; or else they 
are so outrageously dainty as to sug- 
gest ballet slippers. Between these ex- 
tremes are the two-toned, ventilated 
shoes, which may be fitting at a Soviet 
cultural congress on the Crimea, but 
nowhere else. A good shoe should 
have lasting qualities: taste, durabil- 
ity, strength and resilience. It should 
be polished daily, kept in repair and 
put to bed with shoe trees. Not for 
nothing do the Latins maintain that a 
man’s shoes mirror his sex appeal. 
The worst offenders are the wearers of 
moccasins on city streets, or of the 
other laceless shoes which suggest a 
weariness and a carelessness hardly 
conducive to success. Casual shoes, 
like casual clothes, should be ear- 
marked for moments of leisure. 

With casual clothes—for the beach, 
the summer resort or the country—a 
man can let himself go. Their vivid 
colors and dramatic effects can high- 
light his individuality without ever 
seeming studied. The wise course for 
the man who travels (and every man 
travels these days) is to observe Na- 
poleon’s campaign rule—to live off 
the land—by purchasing his acces- 
sories locally. To my two tweed suits, 
sweaters, blazer and odd slacks, I will 
add weather-beaten denims if I hap- 
pen to be near the sea, and espadrilles 
purchased from a local fisherman. My 
piratical appearance may exclude me 
from the local snob spots, but it will 
give me an air of belonging. There is 
nothing more depressing than being 
branded as a tourist because of the 


walking stick are in keeping with a man who has an inborn clothes sense. 





inappropriateness of a shirt or a pair 
of pants. 

In the country, if I am short of 
clothes, I go to the nearest general 
store or Army and Navy outlet. The 
boutique look, whether Italian, French 
Californian or Ethiopian, may be 
attractive in a window display, but on 
a man it is merely startling. Utilitarian 
clothes for knocking abcut should 
never strive to be anything but sound 
and well designed. But they should 
not be transplanted indiscriminately 
to unrelated locales. Lederhosen on 
Long Island, or a tartan jacket any- 
where (especially without claim to the 
tartan), is little better than wearing a 
kilt in the Catskills. 


Most men in summer are victims of 
sartorial schizophrenia. If they don’t 
fall for the pedestrian, looking like 
Madison Avenue seminarians in their 
abused Ivy Leagues, they are apt to 
go theatrical. A glaring example is the 
man seriously attired in walking shorts 
complete with tie, jacket and hat, at a 
place of business. The male knee is 
seldom attractive, and on a city street 
downright repulsive. 

It is impossible to set hard-and-fast 
rules of dressing. One rule, however, 
has applied throughout history: a 
man should dress his age. To do so, 
he needs self-knowledge, assurance 
and balance. And since there is in- 
variably a woman behind any man’s 
clothes, perhaps she should read these 
words as well. No man should be 
looked on as a piece of furniture in 
need of refurbishing. His character, 
his station in life, his very contours 
must be examined with the cool ap- 
praisal of a physician making an ex- 
act diagnosis. If men dress badly it 
may be because they dress hurriedly 
and without proper thought. With 
more full-length mirrors, there might 
be more carefully dressed men. 

For the really happy man, once de- 
scribed as “‘naked and with a check- 
book”—a man who is willing and 
able to start from scratch—I would 
suggest the following: First, a course 
of physical culture, to attain flattering 
measurements. Then after he is in 
condition—a good tailor, a good 
shirtmaker and a good bootmaker 
(see my starter list on page 146). As a 
parting shot to skeptics, I would sug- 
gest they buy what they like—but 
only after a night’s sleep and twenty- 
four hours’ thought. THE END 


Text by Patrick O’ Higgins 
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FOR A RUSSIAN 
CHILD—EVERYTHING 
Continued from Page 69 


done it. Really, you shouldn’t have 
done it.” 

Valery’s voice was quite matter- 
of-fact. “But, for a child, everything 
must be done.” 

I suppose my son’s response to the 
present was the only satisfactory 
one. The penknife instantly became 
his most cherished possession—far 
surpassing the blocks, the books, the 
truck. He didn’t let it out of his 
hand all evening. 

I often thought of Valery’s re- 
mark in the months we stayed in 
Russia. Certainly it seemed that ev- 
erything is done for children—not 
only in regard to nurseries, schools, 
hospitals but also in the variety of 
children’s entertainment that I have 
seen nowhere else, and most of all 
in the spontaneous warmth of the 
people toward all children. Yet an 
odd contradiction was that most of 
the young Russians I met did not 
seem to want children of their own, 
or, if they already had a child, did 
not want a second. In spite of state 
encouragement, they seemed deter- 
mined not to have large families. 
Another thing I found hard to ex- 
plain was that although Russian 
children appear to be surrounded 
with every possible indulgence, they 
are still extraordinarily well dis- 
ciplined. I never saw a child misbe- 
have in public; I never saw one who 
was wild or noisy or unmanageable. 
Foreigners are struck by the fact 
that you scarcely ever hear a child 
crying—in the parks, on the streets— 
anywhere. 

Whenever I took my son to one of 
the Moscow parks I was impressed 
by the amount of clothing worn by 
the Russian children. Even in mild 
weather they wear layer upon layer 
of woollies until they look like toy 
animals, with their pink cheeks and 
wide blue eyes framed in a mass of 
wool. The Russians have an inordi- 
nate dread of something they call 
angina, by which they seem to 
mean a bad cold with a sore throat. 
To guard against angina, the chil- 
dren wear scarves, knitted caps un- 
der other caps of wool or fur, sev- 
eral sweaters, a couple of layers of 
long and always brightly-colored un- 
derwear, a heavy coat, socks over 
wool stockings and finally boots. In 
contrast my child was _ lightly 
dressed in snow boots, wind-proofed 
lined pants, a fleece-lined jacket over 
a sweater and a leather cap with ear 
flaps. People were eternally coming 
up to me to say it was dangerous for 
him to wear so little. However, he 
never complained of the cold—and 
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he never got angina. Perhaps the 
newer wind- or rain-proofed fabrics 
that enable you to dress a child 
warmly but lightly, are virtually im- 
possible to get in Russia. 

I did not come to any convincing 
conclusions about these aspects of 
Russian life, but occasionally I hap- 
pened on partial explanations and 
hints that seemed significant. Once, 
for instance, when my child was get- 
ting out of a taxi, he tripped, stum- 
bled through the door and fell on 
the sidewalk. He began to cry. Be- 
fore I could get to him, the taxi 
driver, a woman, whisked out of her 
seat, picked him up and said sternly, 
““U nas nye plachet.” (“Among us, 
we don’t cry.”’) Possibly out of sur- 
prise at the severity of her tone, he 
stopped crying at once. My instinct 
was quite different—to comfort 
him, certainly, but not to stop his 
crying. 

Later I saw many examples of a 
kind of public discipline, a group 
rule that governs the life of a child 
in Moscow. Anyone seems to feel 
free to tell a child—any child—not 
to litter the streets. By the time a 
child is three, he has learned that all 
parks and streets have cement urns 
for rubbish and you see small chil- 
dren toddling dutifully off to de- 
posit a candy wrapper or a used bus 
ticket in such an urn. I never saw a 
Russian mother strike a child, but I 
often heard that tone of uncom- 
promising admonition that seems 
equally effective. A child soon learns, 
for instance, that “among us, we 
don’t litter the streets.” 

Once in a Leningrad park, my son 
was playing in the sand pile. He was 
looking enviously at a small girl 
who was digging with a shovel. The 
child’s mother noticed that we were 
foreigners, and told her daughter to 
lend the shovel to my son. The little 
girl started to protest—so did I— 
but we both stopped when we heard 
the familiar severity of the phrase, 
““Among us, we share our tools.” 
The mother turned to me and 
smiled. “She must learn,” she said 
with finality. The child returned to 
her digging—this time with her fin- 
gers. Eventually, I suppose, this 
barrage of strictures—plus the ex- 
ample of the parents, their disci- 
pline, their respect, or fear, of au- 
thority—has its effect on a child. 

Another time it was suggested to 
me that the docile calm that lies 
over Moscow parks, children’s play- 
grounds and nurseries can be ex- 
plained by the fact that Russians 
swaddle their babies. As soon as a 
child is born, he is washed, and then 
his arms are either crossed over his 
chest or placed straight against his 
sides and he is snugly wrapped in 

Continued on Page 155 
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Once aboard, you won't believe your eyes...or ears 


It’s only a few months now to a wonderful new 
iet-age flight in a Boeing 707. When 
you board one of these swept-wing giants, you'll 


experience 


step into the largest, most luxuriously appointed 
airliner you've ever seen. Take-off will be in- 
credibly smooth and effortless. The flight will be 
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space, yet you'll be traveling 600 miles an hour. 
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strips of cloth from his neck to his 
toes until he looks like a miniature 
mummy. In other countries where I 
have lived a new-born child is of- 
fered as little restraint as possible, he 
wears the minimum cover consist- 
ent with the climate, so that he can 
kick, exercise his muscles and grow 
up strong and healthy. In contrast, 
there is something rather creepy 
about seeing a nurse in a Russian 
maternity ward carrying two or 
three swaddled babies, and handling 
each rigid little form as casually as 
if it were a log of wood. 

The most cursory glance at the 
Russian people, however, shows 
that the practice has done no obvi- 
ous physical damage, yet I was told 
that the imprint on the personality 
of the child is apparent both to a 
psychologist and to the mother. I 
asked a number of Russians what 
the purpose of swaddling was—and 
got almost as many different an- 
swers. All agreed that swaddling a 
child made sure that he would grow 
up strong and healthy. One young 
woman I met in a Moscow park 
where we used to take our children 
every sunny weekend, asked, “Is it 
not done in every country?” And 
when I told her that in my country 
mothers wanted their children to be 
free to move about as much as they 
could, she asked (making perhaps a 
more general observation than she 
realized), ““But doesn’t that make 
them very hard to handle?” 

Other people told me that a child 
is swaddled so that his limbs will 
grow straight. Or to keep him from 
scratching himself in his early, un- 
controlled movements. Or to be sure 
he doesn’t kick his covers off and 
catch a chill. Or to keep his head 
from flopping back when he is lifted. 
Or to give his spine support. A 
foreign woman I knew had her baby 
at one of the Russian Polikliniki. 
She told me that a mother invariably 
is kept in the hospital for ten days 
after her baby is born. She has no 
say in the treatment of her child, 
and any protests she may make 
about swaddling are politely, but 
firmly, overruled. What’s more she 
has no allies because even her hus- 
band is not permitted to visit her or 
the baby until he comes to fetch 
them home from the hospital. (I 
learned a minor by-product of this 
when I saw a Russian movie called 
A Man is Born. The film has a long 
scene in a maternity ward, and you 
quickly understand that the most 
desirable bed is next to a window in 
a ground-floor ward—there are no 
private rooms—because there your 
more intrepid relatives can dodge 
the guards and visit with you 
through the window.) 


The effects of swaddling become 
clear only when you take your baby 
home and there, with a sigh of re- 
lief, remove the bandages to give the 
poor little creature his first taste of 
freedom. The child, | was assured, 
invariably starts yelling and doesn’t 
stop until he is wrapped up tightly 
and feels secure and cosy, if immo- 
bile, again. You have to unswaddle 
your child in very gradual stages— 
just a few minutes a day—and even 
then you will find that for months 
afterward if you want him to go to 
sleep quickly and quietly, the sim- 
plest method is to swaddle him 
again. 

Most women in Russia work—I 
mean work in offices, factories or 
farms, not simply in their own 
homes—so any private convictions 
they may have about the early up- 
bringing of a baby can be followed 
only if they have a mother, grand- 
mother or aunt who is past working 
age and is free to look after the 
child. Otherwise, when the mother’s 
four-month maternity leave is over 
and she resumes her job, the baby is 
placed in a state day nursery. One 
such nursery I visited in the small 
provincial capital of Tashkent im- 
pressed me with its air of ordered 
calm and its virtual silerce. The 
children ranged in age from three 
months to three years, and I was 
not permitted to see any of them 
until | had put out my cigarette, 
scrubbed my hands, and donned a 
sterilized white overall. Then I was 
shown into the anteroom. 

This is where a mother feeds her 
baby after she has changed into 
nursery overalls and where she re- 
ceives her child in the evening to 
take him home for the night. A 
mother may not enter the playroom 
or the sleeping room. Usually a 
mother nurses her child for about a 
year. If this period should end in the 
summer, she continues breast feed- 
ing for a couple of months longer 
because the Russians have a theory 
that it is bad to wean a child in hot 
weather. Russians feel strongly that 
a child should be breast-fed. Offices 
and factories give a woman time off 
at regular intervals to nurse her 
child, and in Moscow, and probably 
in other parts of the country, a 
mother who has insufficient milk 
for her child’s needs can buy bottled 
mother’s milk provided by women 
who have too much. 

From the anteroom I was led into 
a long, uncarpeted room with a 
cluster of low tables and chairs at 
one end and a group of toys at the 
other. The older children were paint- 
ing, playing or wandering about 
with considerable composure. I was 
introduced to a special “walking in- 
structor” and shown the equipment 
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she used, a miniature ship’s gang- 
plank with banisters on both sides, 
and a small, railed bridge with four 
steps up and four steps down. Be- 
yond the playroom was the sleeping 
room where each crib was occupied 
by a neat and motionless little bun- 
dle. At first I thought that all the 
babies were asleep, but when I 
looked more closely I saw that many 
had their eyes open. On the veranda 
that opened off the sleeping room 
the infants were even more closely 
covered against the chill air. Even 
the heads were wrapped, leaving 
only the face from the eyebrows 
down exposed. 

After my tour of inspection, the 
superintendent took me back to her 
office. She was a big-boned, com- 
manding woman who seldom smiled 
and her first question was, “Have 
you such nurseries in your country?” 

I explained through an interpreter 
that in India we had some day 
nurseries, but felt that they were an 
extreme measure for women who 
had absolutely no way of taking care 
of their children at home. She 
looked shocked. “But it is much 
better for the children to be in a 
nursery,” she said. 

“Well, we think that there is no 
satisfactory substitute for a moth- 
er’s love, care and interest in her 
own child.” 

She seemed distressed at my un- 
progressive view of family life. “‘I 
am a mother and a doctor,” she 
told me, “‘and although I can afford 
to keep my child at home, I want 
him to go to a nursery. | want to do 
what is best for him.” 

This attitude was confirmed by a 
woman I met in Moscow. She was 
young and lively and worked on a 
woman’s magazine I visited. “I 
thought at first that I would like to 
keep my daughter at home,” she 
told me, “‘and take care of her my- 
self, but my friends soon convinced 
me that it was much better for her to 
be in the hands of professionals.” 

I did not tell her that in my opin- 
ion this removed half the point of 
having a child. Instead I asked why, 
if this was the general feeling, her 
magazine published so many arti- 
cles on child care. “For some 
women,” she replied, “‘it is necessary 
to explain the good things that the 
teachers do. Also, even with such 
good nurseries, home problems still 
arise. With my daughter, for in- 
stance, I was very worried because 
for a long time she would not speak 
to me when she came home from 
kindergarten in the evenings. At last 
| asked her teacher what was the ex- 
planation. She told me that in the 
kindergarten all the children think 
of themselves as tovarishchi (com- 
rades), and they owe each other a 
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special loyalty. It is their pride. And 
they must not tell on a comrade.” 

“So she felt it safer not to talk at 
all?” 

“When I understood the reason I 
did not try to force her to talk to 
me. This is the type of thing that we 
try to explain to mothers.” 

At the age of three a child moves 
from a state nursery to a state kin- 
dergarten where he spends up to 
ten hours a day. In one such school 
I visited 120 children were enrolled 
and there were six teachers who 
worked in six-hour shifts. Most of 
the teachers had been trained in 
what the Russians call the “Peda- 
gogical Institute,” but a couple of 
them were doing kindergarten work 
as part of their training as pediatri- 
cians. Once a month there are par- 
ent-teacher meetings at which the 
head of the school lectures on child 
behavior, problems of health, how 
to teach children during vacations 
and so on. All this as well as the 
reading, painting, music and hand- 
work that the children are taught is 
organized according toa master plan 
sent out by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

At the age of seven a child moves 
on to the state primary school for 
the last few years of his childhood. 
Here, too, the education is stand- 
ardized, but with modifications to 
meet the requirements of the prov- 
ince. In Uzbekistan, for instance, I 
saw classes of children studying 
Hindi. Uzbekistan shares a short 
stretch of frontier with India and 
consequently Hindi has special im- 
portance there. 

Incidentally, in those classes I got 
a glimpse of Russian teaching meth- 
ods which seemed curiously old- 
fashioned. The children, in their 
school aprons or regulation pants 
and shirts, stand when the teacher 
enters and recite in unison the equiv- 
alent of ““Good-morning, Teacher.” 
The period opens with an inspection 
of copybooks, all neatly inscribed 
with the last lesson. Then the teacher 
calls one child to the front of the 
class. 

“Now we will begin our talking 
practice,” she says in Hindi. “What 
is your name?” 

In Hindi the child replies, ““My 
name is So-and-so.” 

“Were do you live?” 

“T live in Tashkent.” 

“How old are you?” 

“I am ten years old.” Then the 
next child is put through a similar 
set of questions. Even though it 
seemed an uninteresting way of pre- 
senting a subject, the children all sat 
still and attentive—no nudging or 
whispering in the back rows, no 
carving initials in the desk or gazing 

Continued on Page 158 
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dreamily out of the window. But 
perhaps that was just because for- 
eign visitors were present and the 
children were on their best behav- 
ior. 

It is while he is attending state 
primary school, and perhaps for the 
last year or so of kindergarten, that 
a child can enjoy the varied and lav- 
ish entertainment provided for Rus- 
sian children. In Moscow, a circus 
plays through the entire year; there 
is even a special school solely for the 
training of clowns. At least one and 
usually two puppet theaters operate 
throughout the season, from Sep- 
tember to June. Every weekend 
there are children’s ballets, operas, 
concerts, a children’s theater that 
performs straight plays, and an en- 
chanting animal theater dating from 
Tsarist times where variety shows 
are put on and the actors are trained 
animals. And to all these shows chil- 
dren under twelve are admitted free. 
There are also the more familiar 
pleasures—zoos, amusement parks, 
playgrounds. 

Two aspects of the surging enter- 
tainment world for Russian chil- 
dren interested me particularly. One 
was that no concessions of produc- 
tion, taste, professional skill or 
artistic attainment are made for the 
children. Only the themes and the 
timings of the shows are specifically 
geared for the young. One charming 
ballet to which I took my son began 
at noon with a long interval at mid- 
afternoon for sandwiches and /im- 
onad in the café which is an essential 
part of every Russian theater. It 
was called Doktor Aybolit (roughly 
translated as Dr. Ouch-it-hurts), and 
was composed of a wonderful mix- 
ture of animals, pirates, children 
and fantastic settings designed to 
please any small child. Doktor 
Aybolit, a kindly old man, lives in 
the forest where sick animals come 
to be cured (special applause for the 
bear with a sore paw, delighted 
laughter when the cat and dog start 
fighting). Next to him, in two little 
huts, live a boy and a girl who help 
the doctor. The doctor is called 
away to the tropics to deal with an 
epidemic among the monkeys, and 
the children stow away on his ship. 
To an exotic jungle setting the 
mother monkeys bring their babies 
for treatment (commiserating groans 
and laughter as each monkey gets 
his injection). But then the doctor 
and his young assistants are cap- 
tured by brigands and taken off to 
certain death. The children, how- 
ever, think of an ingenious plan. 
They pour the doctor’s ether over 
flowers which they give to each 
brigand; and as the brigands smell 
the flowers and go to sleep, they es- 
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cape. Then comes an excellent chase 
which ends at a shaky palm-tree 
bridge over a river full of crocodiles. 
The doctor and the children just 
manage to get across, but the bridge 
collapses under the brigands. They 
are rather realistically eaten by the 
crocodiles (screams of horror when 
one crocodile spits out a shoe.) 

When the three at last get home to 
their forest, they find that a wicked 
animal trainer has taken over the 
doctor’s house and has forced the 
animals te do the housework and 
take care of him. Naturally the 
ballet ends with a very satisfactory 
retribution. The wicked trainer gets 
locked up in his own cage, and there 
is a joyful dance by the animals to 
celebrate being reunited with the 
doctor and the children again. 

All of this was produced with a 
meticulous eye for quality. It was 
given in one of Moscow’s best the- 
aters, the Stanislavsky Musical The- 
ater. The performers (all adults) were 
among Russia’s best dancers and ac- 
tors. The scenic effects—too elab- 
orate for modern western taste, but 
much admired in Russia—were just 
as imposing as for any adult produc- 
tion. And all this was not for one 
isolated show (as for example, 
Mary Martin’s Peter Pan in New 
York), but part of a regular and 
continuing children’s theater world. 

The uncanny virtuosity of the 
puppets and the highly-trained pup- 
peteers of the famous Obraztsov 
troupe is equally noteworthy. On 
weekdays this company puts on 
plays and satires for grownups— 
puppets are considered a perfectly 
respectable adult entertainment— 
but on weekends, the programs are 
altered to include revues and stories 
suitable for children. 

The other aspect of children’s 
entertainment that interested me 
especially was its content of in- 
doctrination. It is easy to make too 
much of this because you are likely 
to look for propaganda in Russia 
while forgetting comparable in- 
stances in other countries. Still, cer- 
tain things impressed me particu- 
larly strongly, and there seemed 
always to be a gentle, but pervasive 
attempt to mold the thoughts of the 
young. Kings and queens, for ex- 
ample, (or Tsars and princes) are 
always wicked. In a splendid opera, 
The Miraculous Bird, that 1 saw 
with my son, the heroine was a peas- 
ant, Marya. The villain was the son 
of the Tsar, who was characterized 
throughout as a gross and grasping 
buffoon. Marya weaves a magnifi- 
cent carpet and brings it to the mar- 
ket. There the prince insists on hav- 
ing both the carpet and Marya. He 
sends Marya’s husband off on a 
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series of dangerous journeys, but 
Marya remains faithful. In the last 
act the husband arrives home just 
in time to save Marya from being 
thrown to the wolves for her stub- 
bornness. He organizes the workers 
and peasants to rescue her and the 
Tsar and his family are thrown to 
the wolves instead. This type of plot 
was repeated so often that after a 
while, whenever my son heard a 
Tsar mentioned, his immediate 
question was, “And how was he 
killed?” 

As one might expect there are 
anti-American jokes and comments 
in many of the shows. The one that 
drew the biggest response was in the 
special international circus—inter- 
national in the sense that repre- 
sentatives were present from all 
Communist countries—that was per- 
forming in Moscow in celebration 
of the fortieth anniversary of the 
revolution. At one point the master 
of ceremonies announced, “And 
now we will play for you the most 
beautiful song ever heard.” A spot- 
light moved slowly across the roof, 
and over the microphone came the 
much publicized “beep-beep” of the 
first sputnik. When the lights went 
up a lonely clown was wandering 
around the arena patting a balloon 
into the air. The master of cere- 
monies shouted, ““Who are you and 
what are you doing? Can't you see 
you have no place in this show?” 

The clown said, “But I am an 
American and I’m trying to launch 
my sputnik.” 

In a puppet variety show called 
The Extraordinary Concert, one of 
the acts consisted of songs by “a 
transatlantic star.” The puppet 
singer had platinum hair and a low- 
cut dress (both frowned on in Rus- 
sia), and sang first a blues, and 
then some hot jazz accompanied by 
a strange solo jitterbug. Blues are 
disapproved because they are con- 
sidered “depressing” and bad for 
morale, and the official verdict on 
jazz is that “good” jazz—anything 
sweet and sentimental—is accepta- 
ble, but that hot jazz is at best ridic- 
ulous, and at worst a corrupting 
American influence. Clearly the 
whole turn was intended as satire. 
It received enthusiastic applause 
from the children, but whether they 
were delighted with the satire or 
with the chance to hear American 
jazz, I couldn’t decide. Anyway, 
the puppet had to give an encore. 

A popular theme for many of the 
shows is what my son described as, 
“the fight between the Reds and the 
Whites.”” Sometimes the hero is a 
small boy who carries medicine 
through the lines to wounded Red 
soldiers, sometimes other, similar, 
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individual acts of heroism are cele- 
brated. The fight between the Reds 
and Whites soon replaced cops and 
robbers and cowboys and Indians 
in our games, with my son always 
insisting on being a Red. 

Children, of course, strongly favor 
the winning side, but in other coun- 
tries you find instances such as the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads of Eng- 
land where the glamour and ro- 
mance of the losing side outweigh 
the advantages of being victors. In 
Russia | felt that such an attitude 
would be impossible among the 
children. 

In schools, as you might expect, 
the indoctrination is more obvious 
and more insistent—even an ad- 
vanced music or ballet student is 
given a certain number of hours a 
week on “diamat” (dialectical ma- 





terialism)—and in the lower grades 
it is constantly present in textbooks 
and teaching. 

Still a child can have a very good 
time in Russia—he can enjoy him- 
self during those brief years more 
than at any other period of his life. 
A lot of attention is focused on him 
and his needs and pleasures are a 
constant consideration. However, a 
Russian childhood is short. Most 
of the children I met seemed to have 
grown up very young. There ap- 
peared to be no distinct teen-age life. 
You are a child, and then you are an 
adult. By the time you are in the 
second year of secondary school the 
other pressures of Soviet life have 
begun to operate. You are already 
in the academic race, and the pace 
will get more intense as you get to 
college. Then you are in the trying- 
to-stay-away-from-deadly-jobs-in- 
the-provinces race which you win 
only by getting very good grades. 
Later there are the driving exigen- 
cies of day-to-day living in Mos- 
cow—housing, clothes and where to 
put-the new baby. 

From fourteen on, you start a 
story, as Valéry used to, casually 
and realistically, with the phrase, 
“‘When I was young... .”” From the 
uncertain vantage point of maturity, 
you. like Valéry, can look back and 
say with some nostalgia, “But for a 
child everything must be done.” 

THE END 
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Ray Jacobs, photo-journalist, tells how 
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THE EMPIRE 
STATE BUILDING 
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discourteous, will assure you that 
aeronautical engineers discovered 
the Empire State Building’s move- 
ment off center has never been 
greater than one quarter inch in ei- 
ther direction at any time. The 365,- 
000-ton skyscraper is supported by 
an elastic steel skeleton which en- 
ables the building to “give” before 
high winds. But no one looking up 
from the terrace to the top, where a 
twenty-two-story television tower is 
balanced like a giant hairpin, seems 
entirely convinced. 

From the Empire State Building 
at night an Alice-in-Wonderland 
aura clings to New York, with its 
6000 miles of streets appearing like 
rivers of light lining endless chasms. 
The darkness also softens the dragon- 
claw effect of the inverted spikes on 
the fence above the wall encircling 
the open observatory. Until 1948 
there was a disturbing number of 
suicides but now only a swift high- 
jumper could make it over the top. 

The eighty-sixth-floor observatory 
has a romantic air after sunset, par- 
tially because of the whimsical 
things which occur if the winds are 
capricious. Snow will fall up, not 
down, at that height and rain turns 
reddish because of the particles of 
red clay that are blown about. If 
atmospheric conditions during an 
electric storm are right, youcan pluck 
a handful of cold blue flame out of 
the night air. 

During the daytime romantics can 
exploit from the observatory the 
amount of static electricity in the 
air. A man wearing rubber-soled 
shoes is advised to shuffle his feet 
briskly on a cold dry day. Any 
woman he kisses in the building will 
receive an electric shock. If lightning 
strikes the tower during a storm have 
no fear: it already has dene so more 
than five hundred times witiout ef- 
fect. The building’s 60,000-ton steel 
anatomy acts as a giant lightning 
rod. 

Never expect to hear thunder on 
the eighty-sixth floor: scientists dis- 
covered the building causes light- 
ning to move upwards (a reversal of 
the usual electric pattern), thus dis- 
pelling any noisy clap. 

Standing on two acres of ground 
(worth between $100 and $150 a 
square foot), the Empire State Build- 
ing concewably could shelter a pop- 
ulation of 80,000 in an emergency. 
The building is self-sufficient to the 
extent that it has a fire department 
on duty twenty-four hours a day. 
The pint-sized red fire trucks can fit 
into the elevators easily. The building 


houses a post office, sixteen shops, 
including the largest greeting-card 
shop in the world, several drug- 
stores, thirteen United Nations dele- 
gations and a wildly diverse cross 
section of business offices. There’s 
always a brisk trade at the souvenir 
counters on the eighty-sixth floor, 
where half a million post cards of 
the building are sold every year. 
Ten-inch fat red lead pencils prop- 
erly stamped with their source are 
another major sales item, and for 
three dollars you can buy a card- 
board replica of the building which, 
when assembled, is six feet tall. For 
fifty cents and up (depending on 
whether you want background mu- 
sic) you can make a record which 
begins, “I am talking to you atop the 
world’s tallest building . . .”” Three 
men work a brisk forty-hour week 
just spiking cigarette butts and trash 
in the halls and lobby while two hun- 
dred cleaning women presumably 
enjoy the view on the 5:45 P.M. to 
12:45 a.m. shift. 

The construction of the Empire 
State Building on the site of the old 
Waldorf-Astoria required as much 
courage and imagination as did its 
ancient prototype, the Pharos of 
Alexandria. One hundred and two 
stories had to be erected at one of 
the city’s busiest corners. Since there 
was no room for storage, delivery of 
materials was timed with a surgeon’s 
precision. Steel went directly into 
the framework eighty hours after it 
had left the mills in Pittsburgh. 
More than fifteen hundred industries 
were employed in the construction, 
and the marble used in the rather 
florid designs in the lobby and halls 
depleted the quarries of France, 
England, Germany and Belgium for 
a year. 

In the middle of a depression 
New Yorkers gloomily changed the 
name to the “Empty State Build- 
ing” but by 1941 it was difficult to 
rent office space. For a long time it 
was popularly believed that the build- 
ing was too fragile to last. On a 
murky June morning in 1945, a B-25 
provided the world with unhappy 
proof of the structure’s incredible 
endurance. When the airplane 
crashed directly into the building 
one of its engines sliced cleanly 
across the seventy-eighth floor. The 
crash took fourteen lives and caused 
a large fire, yet office workers eight 
stories below were unaware of the 
catastrophe. 

Eight years ago, the sixty-ton 
spiderlike television tower was erected 
on top of the building in an area 
smaller than an average living-room 
rug. Seven stations in the New York 
area use this three-million-dollar 
multiple TV mast to increase their 
audience range in four states. In 
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1956 the world’s most powerful bea- 
cons were installed at the level of the 
ninetieth floor: each light weighs a ton 
and has the brilliance of 15,000 auto- 
mobile headlights. 

Visitors to the building include kings 
and queens as well as statesmen, ath- 
letes and popular entertainers. Queen 
Elizabeth, who was presented with a 
solid-gold replica of the building, 





‘ 


seemed as impressed during her visit 
last year as her mother had been in 
1954. Of all the celebrities who have 
made noteworthy comments, a famous 
prize fighter is best remembered for 
one thoughtful sentence spoken as he 
stood and looked at the world around 
him from the 102nd floor. 

“This,” he said softly, “is as high as 


I want to go for now.” THE END 
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OUT OF AFRICA 
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then almost completely unknown young 
writer named Ernest Hemingway. 

“It was,”’ Ford said, “‘like seeing the 
familiar stones in a well-known brook 
suddenly rearranged in patterns so 
clean and fresh and exciting that it was 
as though the eye had never before seen 
stones or beheld water.” 
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consists of three volumes of long stories, 
Winter Tales and 


is due, 
to the view of life held 
by their creator. At least some of it, 
is due to the fact that the 
author, whose native tongue is Danish, 
wrote them in English. She brings to 
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her use of our language something 
of that freshness which Columbus 
and his men must have brought to 
their first glimpse of the New World. 

It is doubly exciting in Out of 
Africa because this freshness of lan- 
guage is being applied to what was 
for Karen Blixen, and still is for 
most of us, a world as new as the 
one Columbus first saw. 

Nobody, it seems to me, has ever 
written about Africa in quite this 
way. This is not the Africa of Stan- 
ley and Livingstone or Richard 
Burton or Rider Haggard or even 
Mr. Hemingway himself. Each has 
his own view of what is called the 
Dark Continent, and each of these 
views is rewarding in its distinctly 
different way. 

If I like Isak Dinesen best, I 
think it is because she is the first 
writer who made me feel that the ad- 
jective Dark is a misnomer, that it is, 
if anything, the Light Continent. 
Because she is the first writer who 
viewed it, not as a European meas- 
uring with yardsticks fashioned by 
centuries of civilization but as a hu- 
man being employing only the 
sounding boards of her own mind 
and heart. 

Isak Dinesen is the only writer 
who has ever made a Kikuyu as reai 
to me as my own mother, a captured 
giraffe as moving as the plight of 
Alfred Dreyfus, the death of a na- 
tive chief as shattering as the disin- 
tegration of Jonathan Swift, a land- 
scape at the other side of the world 
as immediate as my own face in the 
shaving mirror. She conveys an in- 
escapable feeling that what one is 
reading about—life in the Ngong 
hills in the years before, during and 
after World War I—is equally true 
today of people from the Bronx to 
Lima, Peru. 

There are not many books you 
close with a small shiver of fear 
brought on by the sudden realiza- 
tion that, if it had not been for a 
chance meeting such as mine with 
one apple-cheeked lieutenant, you 
might never have had the unforget- 
table experience of reading it. 

There are not many, but near the 
top of the small list—at least as com- 
piled by me—you will find Isak Din- 
esen’s Out of Africa. 

For these columns I have chosen, 
first, the opening chapter of Out of 
Africa, which resembles in tone the 
first broad brush strokes that a 
painter might employ as he faces the 
piece of virgin canvas on which, 
after many hours of meditation and 
much careful planning, he intends to 
paint a picture he has long been car- 
rying in his heart. 

To illustrate Isak Dinesen’s deep 
feeling for the natives and the ani- 
mals with whom she lived in Africa, 





I have chosen four sections from 
Out of Africa.* 

After seventeen years the idyl 
was brought to an end by that soul- 


less terminator: economic fact. 
Karen Blixen’s farm suffered a suc- 
cession of ruinous droughts. On top 
of that, the price of coffee fell disas- 
trously. With a heaviness of heart 
that the reader fids almost as un- 
bearable as she did, Karen Blixen 
was forced to sell her farm and re- 
turn to Europe: 


When I first came to Africa, there 
were no cars in the country, and we 
rode in to Nairobi, or drove in a cart 
with six mules to it, and stabled our ani- 
mals in the stables of The Highland 
Transport. During all my time, Nairobi 
was a motley place, with some fine new 
stone buildings, and whole quarters of 
old corrugated iron shops, offices and 
bungalows, laid out with long rows of 
eucalyptus trees along the bare dusty 
streets. The Offices of the High Court, 
the Native Affairs Department, and the 
Veterinary Department were lousily 
housed, and I had a great respect for 
those government officials, who could 
get any work at all done in the little 
burning hot, inky rooms in which they 
were set. 

All the same Nairobi was a town; 
here you could buy things, hear news, 
lunch or dine at the hotels and dance at 
the Club. And it was a live place, in 
movement like running water, and in 
growth like a young thing, it changed 
from year to year, and while you were 
away on a shooting safari. The new 
Government House was built, a stately 
cool house with a fine ballroom and 
a pretty garden, big hotels grew up, 
great impressive agricultural shows and 
fine flower shows were held, our quasi 
smart set of the colony from time to 
time enlivened the town with rows of 
quick melodrama. Nairobi said to you: 
““Make the most of me and of time. Wir 
kommen nie wieder so jung—so undis- 
ciplined and rapacious—zusammen.” 
Generally | and Nairobi were in very 
good understanding, and at one time I 
drove through the town and thought: 
There is no world without Nairobi’s 
streets. 

The quarters of the natives and of 
the colored immigrants were very ex- 
tensive compared to the European 
town. 

The Swaheli town, on the road to the 
Muthaiga Club, had not a good name 
in any way, but was a lively, dirty and 
gaudy place, with, at any hour, a num- 
ber of things going on in it. It was built 
mostly out of old paraffin tins ham- 
mered flat, in various states of rust, like 
the coral rock, the fossilized structure, 
from which the spirit of the advancing 
civilization was steadily fleeing. 

The Somali town was farther away 
from Nairobi, on account, | think, of 
the Somali’s system of seclusion of their 
women. There were in my day a few 
beautiful young Somali women, of 
whom all the town knew the names, 
who went and lived in the bazaar and 
led the Nairobi police a great dance; 
they were intelligent, and bewitching 
people. But the honest Somali women 
were not seen in the town. The Somali 


* Reprinted by permission of Random House, 
Inc., from OUT OF AFRICA by Isak Dine- 
sen. Copyright, 1937, by Random House, Inc. 





town lay exposed to all winds and was 
shadeless and dusty, it must have recalled 
to the Somali their native deserts. Euro- 
peans, who live for a long time, even for 
several generations, in the same place, can- 
not reconcile themselves to the complete 
indifference to the surroundings of their 
homes, of the nomadic races. The So- 
mali’s houses were irregularly strewn on 
the bare ground, and looked as if they had 
been nailed together with a bushel of four- 
inch nails, to last for a week. It was a sur- 


prising thing, when you entered one of 
them, to find it inside so neat and fresh, 
scented with Arab incenses, with fine car- 
pets and hangings, vessels of brass and 
silver, and swords with ivory hilts and 
noble blades. The Somali women them- 
selves had dignified, gentle ways, and were 
hospitable and gay, with a laughter like 
silver bells. | was much at home in the 
Somali village through my Somali servant 
Farah Aden, who was with me all the time 
that I was in Africa, and I went to many of 





their feasts. A big Somali wedding is a 
magnificent, traditional festivity. As a 
guest of honor I was taken into the bridal 
chamber, where the walls and the bridal 
bed were hung with old gently glowing 
weavings and embroideries, and the dark- 
eyed young bride herself was stiff, like a 
marshal’s baton, with heavy silks, gold 

and amber. 
The Somali were cattle dealers and trad- 
ers all over the country. For the transport 
Continued on Page 167 
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of their goods they kept a number of 
little grey donkeys in the village, and I 
have seen camels there as well: haughty, 
hardened products of the desert, be- 
yond all earthly sufferings, like cactus, 
and like the Somali. 

The Somali bring much trouble upon 
themselves by their terrible tribal quar- 
rels. In this matter they feel and reason 
differently from other people. Farah 
belonged to the tribe of Habr Yunis, so 
that personally in a quarrel I sided with 
them. At one time there was a great 
real fight in the Somali town, between 
the two tribes of Dulba Hantis and 
Habr Chaolo, with rifle-shooting and 
fires, and ten or twelve people killed, 
until the government interfered. Farah 
then had a young friend of his own 
tribe, by name of Sayid, who used to 
come out to see him at the farm, and 
who was a graceful boy, so that | was 
sorry when I was told by my houseboys 
that Sayid had gone round to visit a 
Habr Chaolo family in their house, 
when an angry member of the Dulba 
Hantis tribe had passed and fired two 
shots at haphazard through the wall of 
the house and broken Sayid’s leg. I con- 
doled with Farah on his friend’s mis- 
fortune. ““What? Sayid?” Farah cried 
out with vehemence. “That was good 
enough for Sayid. Why must he go and 
drink tea in the house of a Habr 
Chaolo?” 

The Indians of Nairobi dominated 
the big Native business quarter of the 
bazaar, and the great Indian merchants 
had their little villas just outside the 
town: Jevanjee, Suleiman Virjee, Al- 
lidina Visram. They all had a taste for 
stonework-stairs, balusters, and vases, 
rather badly cut out of the soft stone 
of the country—like the structures 
which children build of pink ornamen- 
tal bricks. They gave tea parties in their 
gardens, with Indian pastry in the style 
of the villas, and were clever, traveled, 
highly polite people. But the Indians in 
Africa are such grasping tradesmen 
that with them you would never know 
if you were face to face with a human 
individual or with the head of a firm. | 
had been to Suleiman Virjee’s house, 
and when one day I saw the flag at half 
mast above his big compound of ware- 
house, I asked Farah: “Is Suleiman 
Virjee dead?” “Half dead,” said 
Farah. “Do they put the flag at half 
mast when he is half dead?” | asked. 
“Suleiman is dead,” said Farah. “Vir- 
jee is alive.” 


Out on the safaris, | had seen a herd 
of buffalo, one hundred and twenty- 
nine of them, come out of the morning 
mist under a copper sky, one by one, as 
if the dark and massive, iron-like ani- 
mals with the mighty horizontally 
swung horns were not approaching, 
but were being created before my eyes 
and sent out as they were finished. I 
had seen a herd of elephant traveling 
through dense native forest, where the 
sunlight is strewn down between the 
thick creepers in small spots and 
patches, pacing along as if they had an 
appointment at the end of the world. It 
was, in giant size, the border of a very 
old, infinitely precious Persian carpet, 
in the dyes of green, yellow and black- 
brown. I had time after time watched 
the progression across the plain of the 
giraffe, in their queer, inimitable, vege- 
tative gracefulness, as if it were not a 
herd of animals but a family of rare, 
long-stemmed, speckled gigantic flow- 


ers slowly advancing. I had followed 
two rhinos on their morning prom- 
enade, when they were sniffing and 
snorting in the air of the dawn—which 
is so cold that it hurts in the nose— 
and looked like two very big angular 
stones rollicking in the long valley 
and enjoying life together. I had seen 
the royal lion, before sunrise, below 
a waning moon, crossing the grey 
plain on his way home from the kill, 
drawing a dark wake in the silvery 
grass, his face still red up to the ears, or 
during the midday-siesta, when he re- 
posed contentedly in the midst of his 
family on the short grass and in the 
delicate, springlike shade of the broad 
acacia trees of his park of Africa. 


At times, life on the farm was very 
lonely, and in the stillness of the eve- 
nings when the minutes dripped from 
the clock, life seemed to be dripping 
out of you with them, just for want of 
white people to talk to. But all the time 
I felt the silent overshadowed existence 
of the natives running parallel with my 
own, on a different plane. Echoes went 
from the one to the other. 

The natives were Africa in flesh and 
blood. The tall extinct volcano of 
Longonot that rises above the Rift 
Valley, the broad mimosa trees along 
the rivers, the elephant and the giraffe, 
were not more truly Africa than the na- 
tives were—small figures in an im- 
mense scenery. All were different ex- 
pressions of one idea, variations upon 
the same theme. It was not a congenial 
upheaping of heterogeneous atoms, but 
a heterogeneous upheaping of con- 
genial atoms, as in the case of the oak 
leaf and the acorn and the object made 
from oak. We ourselves, in boots, and 
in our constant great hurry,.often jar 
with the landscape. The natives are in 
accordance with it, and when the tall, 
slim, dark, and dark-eyed people 
travel—always one by one, so that even 
the great native veins of traffic are nar- 
row foot-paths—or work the soil, or 
herd their cattle, or hold their big 
dances, or tell you a tale, it is Africa 
wandering, dancing and entertaining 
you. In the highlands you remember the 
poet’s words: 


Noble found I 
ever the Native, 
and insipid the Immigrant. 


The natives, who have a strong sense 
of rhythm, know nothing of verse, or 
at least did not know anything before 
the times of the schools, where they 
were taught hymns. One evening out in 
the maize field, where we had been har- 
vesting maize, breaking off the cobs 
and throwing them on to the ox-carts, to 
amuse myself, I spoke to the field la- 
borers, who were mostly quite young, 
in Swahili verse. There was no sense in 
the verse, it was made for the sake 
of the rhyme:—“Ngumbe na-penda 
chumbe, Malaya-mbaya. Wakamba na- 
kula mamba.” The oxen like salt— 
whores are bad—The Wakamba do eat 
snakes. It caught the interest of the 
boys, they formed a ring round me. 
They were quick to understand that 
the meaning in poetry is of no conse- 
quence, and they did not question the 
thesis of the verse, but waited eagerly 
for the rhyme, and laughed at it when 
it came. I tried to make them them- 
selves find the rhyme and finish the 
poem when I had begun it, but they 

Continued on Page 169 
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could not, or would not, do that, and 
turned away their heads. As they had 
become used to the idea of poetry, they 


begged: “Speak again. Speak like 
rain.” Why they should feel verse to be 
like rain I do not know. It must have 
been, however, an expression of ap- 
plause, since in Africa rain is always 
longed for and welcomed. 


I was staying in Mombasa in the 
house of Sheik Ali bin Salim, the 
Lewali of the coast, a hospitable, chiv- 
alrous old Arab gentleman. 

Mombasa has all the look of a pic- 
ture of Paradise. painted by a small 
child. The deep sea arm round the is- 
land forms an ideal harbor; the land is 
made out of whitish coral-cliff grown 
with broad green mango trees and fan- 
tastic bald gray baobab trees. The sea 
at Mombasa is as blue as a cornflower, 
and, outside the inlet to the harbor, 
the long breakers of the Indian Ocean 
draw a thin crooked white line, and 
give out a low thunder even in the calm- 





est weather. The narrow-streeted town 
of Mombasa is all built from coral-rock 
in pretty shades of buff, rose and ochre, 
and above the town rises the massive 
old fortress, with walls and embrasure, 
where three hundred years ago the 
Portuguese and the Arabs held out 
against one another; it displays stronger 
colors than the town, as if it had, in the 
course of the ages, from its high site 
drunk in more than one stormy sunset. 

The flamboyant red acacia flowers in 
the gardens of Mombasa, unbelievably 
intense of color and delicate of leaf. 
The sun burns and scorches Mombasa; 
the air is salt here, the breeze brings in 
every day fresh supplies of brine from 
the east, and the soil itself is salted so 
that very little grass grows, and the 
ground is bare like a dancing floor. But 
the ancient mango trees have a dense 
dark-green foliage and give benignant 
shade; they create a circular pool of 
black coolness underneath them. More 
than any other tree that I know of, they 
suggest a place to meet in, a center for 
human intercourse; they are as sociable 
as the village wells. Big markets are 
held under the mango trees, and the 
ground round their trunks is covered 
with hen coops, and piled up water- 
melons. 

Ali bin Salim had a pleasant white 
house on the mainland, at the curve of 
the sea arm, with a long row of stone 
steps down to the sea. There were 
guests’ houses alongside it, and in the 
big room of the principal building, be- 
hind the verandah, there were collected 
many fine Arab and English things: old 
ivory and brass, china from Lamu, vel- 


vet armchairs, photographs, and a 
large gramophone. Amongst these, in- 
side a satin-lined casket, were the rem- 
nants of a full tea set in dainty English 
china of the “forties, which had been 
the wedding present of the young 
Queen of England and her Consort, 
when the Sultan of Zanzibar’s son mar- 
ried the Shah of Persia’s daughter. The 
Queen and the Prince had wished the 
married couple such happiness as they 
were themselves enjoying. 

“And were they as happy?” I asked 
Sheik Ali when he took out the little 
cups, one by one, and placed them on 
the table to show them to me. 

“Alas no,” said he, “the bride would 
not give up riding. She had brought her 
horses with her, on the dhow that car- 
ried her trousseau. But the people of 
Zanzibar did not approve of ladies rid- 
ing. There was much trouble about it, 
and, as the Princess would sooner give 
up her husband than her horses, in the 
end the marriage was dissolved and the 
Shah’s daughter went back to Persia.” 

In the harbor of Mombasa lay a 
rusty German cargo steamer, homeward 
bound. I passed her in Ali bin Salim’s 
rowing boat with his Swahili rowers, 
on my way to the island and back. 
Upon the deck there stood a tall 
wooden case, and above the edge of the 
case rose the heads of two giraffes. 
They were, Farah, who had been on 
board the boat, told me, coming from 
Portuguese East Africa, and were go- 
ing to Hamburg, to a traveling me- 
nagerie. 

The giraffes turned their delicate 
heads from the one side to the other, as 
if they were surprised, which they might 
well be. They had not seen the sea be- 
fore. They could only just have room 
to stand in the narrow case. The world 
had suddenly shrunk, changed and 
closed round them. 

They could not know or imagine the 
degradation to which they were sailing. 
For they were proud and innocent crea- 
tures, gentle amblers of the great 
plains; they had not the least knowl- 
edge of captivity, cold, stench, smoke, 
and mange, nor of the terrible boredom 
in a world in which nothing is ever 
happening. 

Crowds, in dark smelly clothes, will 
be coming in from the wind and sleet 
of the streets to gaze on the giraffes, 
and to realize man’s superiority over 
the dumb world. They will point and 
laugh at the long slim necks when the 
graceful, patient, smoky-eyed heads 
are raised over the railings of the me- 
nagerie; they look much too long in 
there. The children will be frightened 
at the sight and cry, or they will fall in 
love with the giraffes, and hand them 
bread. Then the fathers and mothers 
will think the giraffes nice beasts, and 
believe they are giving them a good time. 

In the long years before them, will 
the giraffes sometimes dream of their 
lost country? Where are they now, 
where have they gone to, the grass and 
the thorn trees, the rivers and water- 
holes and the blue mountains? The 
high sweet air over the plains has lifted 
and withdrawn. Where have the other 
giraffes gone to, that were side by side 
with them when they set going, and 
cantered over the undulating land? 
They have left them, they have all gone, 
and it seems that they are never coming 
back. 

In the night where is the full moon? 

The giraffes stir, and wake up in 
the caravan of the menagerie, in their 
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narrow box that smells of rotten straw 
and beer. 

Good-by, good-by, I wish for you that 
you may die on the journey, both of you, 
so that not one of the little noble heads, 
that are now raised, surprised, over the 
edge of the case, against the blue sky of 
Mombasa, shall be left to turn from one 
side to the other, all alone, in Hamburg, 
where no one knows of Africa. 

As to us, we shall have to find someone 
badly transgressing against us, before we 


can in decency ask the giraffes to forgive 
us our transgressions against them. 


There was on the farm a little boy of 


nine named Karomenya who was deaf and 
dumb. He could give out a sound, a sort of 
short, raw roar, but it was very rare and he 
did not like it himself, but always stopped 
it at once, panting a few times. The other 
children were afraid of him and com- 
plained that he beat them. I first made 
Karomenya’s acquaintance when his play- 
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fellows had knocked him on the head 
with the branch of a tree, so that his 
right cheek was thick, and festering 
with splinters that had to be dug out 
with a needle. This was not such a 
martyrdom to Karomenya as one 
would have thought; if it did hurt him, 
it also brought him into contact with 
people. 

Karomenya was very dark, with fine 
moist black eyes and thick eyelashes; 
he had an earnest grave expression and 
hardly ever a smile on his face, and al- 
together much of the look of a small 
black native bull calf. He was an ac- 
tive, positive creature, and as he was 
cut off from communicating with the 
world by speech, fighting to him had 
become the manifestation of his being. 
He was also very good at throwing 
stones, and could place them where he 
wanted with great accuracy. At one 
time Karomenya had a bow and ar- 
row, but it did not work well with him, 
as if an ear for the ring of the bow- 
String were, by necessity, part of the 
archer’s craft. Karomenya was sturdily 
built and very strong for his age. He 
would probably not have exchanged 
these advantages over the other boys 
for their faculty of speech and hearing, 
for which, I felt, he had no particular 
admiration. 

Karomenya, in spite of his fighting 
spirit, was no unfriendly person. If he 
realized that you were addressing him, 
his face at once lightened up, not in a 
smile but in a prompt resolute alacrity. 
Karomenya was a thief, and took sugar 
and cigarettes when he saw his chance, 
but he immediately gave away the 
stolen goods to the other children. I 
once came upon him as he was dealing 
out sugar to a circle of boys, himself in 
the center, he did not see me, and that 
is the only time when I have seen him 
come near to laughing. 

I tried, for a time, to give Karomenya 
a job in the kitchen or in the house, 
but he failed in the offices, and was him- 
self, after a while, bored with the work. 
What he liked, was to move heavy 
things about, and to drag them from 
one place to another. I had a row of 
whitewashed stones along my drive, 
and, with his assistance, I one day 
moved one of them and rolled it all the 
way up to the house, to make the drive 
symmetrical. The next day, while | 
was out, Karomenya had taken up all 
the stones and had rolled them up to 
the house in a great heap, and | could 
never have believed that a person of his 
size would have been capable of that. 
It must have cost him a terrible effort. 
It was as if Karomenya knew his place 
in the world and stuck to it. He was 
deaf and dumb, but he was very strong. 

Karomenya, most of all things in the 
world, wanted a knife, but I dared: not 
give him one, for | thought that he 
might easily, in his striving for contact 
with other people, have killed one or 
more of the other children on the farm 
with it. He will have got one, though, 
later in life; his desire was so vehement, 
and God knows what use he has made 
of it. 

The deepest impression I made on 
Karomenya was when | gave him a 
whistle. | had myself used it for some 
time to call in the dogs. When I showed 
it to him he took very little interest in 
it; then, as on my instruction he put it 
to his mouth and blew it, and the dogs, 
from both sides, came rushing at him, 
it gave him a great shock, his face dark- 
ened with surprise. He tried it once 
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more, found the effect to be the same, 
and looked at me. A severe bright 
glance. When he got more used to the 
whistle, he wanted to know how it 
worked. He did not, to this purpose, 
look at the whistle itself, but when he 
had whistled for the dogs and they 
came, he scrutinized them with knit 
brows as if to find out where they had 
been hit. After this time Karomenya 
took a great liking to the dogs, and 
often, so to say, had the loan of them, 
taking them out for a walk. I used, 
when he walked off with them on a 
lead, to point to the place in the west- 
ern sky where the sun should be stand- 
ing by the time that he must be back, 
and he pointed to the same place, and 
was always very punctual. 

One day, as I was out riding, I saw 
Karomenya and the dogs a long way 
away from my house, in the Masai Re- 
serve. He did not see me, but thought 
that he was all on his own and unob- 
served. Here he let the dogs have a run, 
and then whistled them in, and he re- 
peated the performance three or four 
times, while I watched him from my 
horse. Out on the plain, where he 
thought that nobody knew, he gave 
himself up to a new idea and aspect of 
life. 

He carried his whistle on a string 
round his neck, but one day he had not 
got it. | asked him by pantomime what 
had become of it, and he answered by 
pantomime that it was gone—lost. He 
never asked me for another whistle. 
Either he thought that a second whistle 
was not to be had, or else he meant, 
now, to keep away altogether from 
something in life that was not really his 
affair. | am not even sure that he had 
not thrown away the whistle himself, 
unable to reconcile it with his other 
ideas of existence. 

In five or six years, Karomenya is 
either to go through much suffering, or 
he will suddenly be lifted into heaven. 


When in the end, the day came on 
which I was going away, I learned the 
strange learning that things can happen 
which we ourselves cannot possibly 
imagine, either beforehand, or at the 
time when they are taking place, or 
afterwards when we look back on them. 
Circumstances can have a motive force 
by which they bring about events with- 
out aid of human imagination or ap- 
prehension. On such occasions you 
yourself keep in touch with what is 
going on by attentively following it 
from moment to moment, like a blind 
person who is being led, and who places 
one foot in front of the other cautiously 
but unwittingly. Things are happening 
to you, and you feel them happening, 
but except for this one fact, you have 
no connection with them, and no key 
to the cause or meaning of them. The 
performing wild animals in a circus go 
through their program, I believe, in 
that same way. 

Those who have been through such 
events can, in a way, say that they have 
been through death—a passage outside 
the range of imagination, but within the 
range of experience. 

Gustav Mohr came out in his car in 
the early morning to go in to the rail- 
way Station with me. It was a cool 
morning with but little color in the air 
or the landscape. He himself looked 
pale, and blinked, and I remembered 
what an old Norwegian captain of a 
whaler down in Durban had explained 
to me, that the Norwegians are undis- 


mayed in any storm, but their nervous 
system cannot stand a calm. We had tea 
together on the millstone table, as we had 
had many times before. Here, to the west, 
the hills before us, with a little floating 
gray mist in the creeks, lived gravely 
through another moment of their many 
thousand years. I was very cold as if I had 
been up there. 

My house boys were still in the empty 
house, but they had, so to say, already 
moved their existence to other quarters, 


their families and their belongings had 
been sent off. Farah’s women, and Saufe, 
had gone to the Somali village of Nairobi 
in a lorry the day before. Farah himself 
was going with me as far as Mombasa, 
and so was Juma’s young son Tumbo, be- 
cause he wanted to do so more than any- 
thing else in the world, and when, as part- 
ing gift, he had been given the choice be- 
tween a cow and the journey to Mombasa, 
he had chosen the journey. 

I said good-by to each of my house 


boys, and, as I went out, they, who had 
been carefully instructed to close the doors, 
left the door wide open behind me. This 
was a typical native gesture, as if they 
meant that I was to come back again, or 
else they did so to emphasize that there 
was now nothing more to close the doors 
of the house on, and they might as well be 
open to all the winds. Farah was driving 
me, slowly, at the pace of a riding camel I 
suppose, round by the drive and out of 
sight of the house. 
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Aswecame to the pond, I asked Mohr 
if we would not have time to stop for a 
moment, and we got out, and smoked a 
cigarette by the bank... . Sirunga, my 
squatter Kaninu’s small grandson, who 
was an epileptic, appeared to say a last 
good-by to me, for he had been round 
by the house to do so, incessantly, for 
the last days. When we got into the cars 
again and went off, he started to run 
after the cars as fast as he could, as if 
whirled on in the dust by the wind, for 
he was so small—like the final little 
spark from my fire. He ran all the way 
to where the farm road joined the high- 
road, and I was afraid that he might 
come with us on to the highroad as 
well; it would have been then as if now 
all the farm were scattered and blown 
about in husks. But he stopped up at 
the corner, after all he did still belong 
to the farm. He stood there and stared 
after us, as long as I could see the turn- 
ing of the farm road. On the way in to 
Nairobi, we saw a number of grass- 
hoppers in the grass and on the road 
itself, a few whirred into the car; it 
looked as if they were coming back 
upon the country once more. 

Many of my friends had come down 
to the station to see me off. Hugh 
Martin was there, heavy and noncha- 
lant, and as he came and said good-by 
to me, I saw my Doctor Pangloss of 
the farm as a very lonely figure, a he- 
roic figure, who had bought his lone- 
liness with everything he had, and 
somehow an African symbol. We took 
a friendly leave: we had had much fun 
together, and many wise talks. Lord 
Delamere was a little older, a little 
whiter, and with his hair cut shorter 


than when I had had tea with him in 
the Masai Reserve, when I came down 
there with my ox transport, at the be- 
ginning of the war, but as exceedingly 
and concernedly courteous and polite 
now as then. Most of the Somalis of 
Nairobi were on the platform. The old 
cattle trader Abdallah came up and 
gave me a silver ring with a turquoise in 
it, to bring me luck. Bilea, Denys’s 
servant gravely asked me to give his 
respects to his master’s brother in Eng- 
land, in whose house he had stayed in 
the old days. The Somali women, 
Farah told me on the way down in the 
train, had been at the station in rick- 
shas, but when they had seen so many 
Somali men collected there, they had 
lost heart and had just driven back. 

Gustav Mohr and I shook hands 
when I was already in the train. Now 
that the train was going to move, was 
already moving, he had got back his 
balance of mind. He wished so strongly 
to impart courage to me that he blushed 
deeply; his face was flaming and his 
light eyes shining at me. 


At the Samburu station on the line, I 
got out of the train while the engine 
was taking in water, and walked with 
Farah on the platform. 

From there, to the southwest, I saw 
the Ngong Hills. The noble wave of the 
mountain rose above the surrounding 
flat land, all air-blue. But it was so far 
away that the four peaks looked tri- 
fling, hardly distinguishable, and dif- 
ferent from the way they looked from 
the farm. The outline of the mountain 
was slowly smoothed and leveled out 
by the hand of distance. THE END 
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big bell-shaped baskets. When his 
father or elder brothers were present 
he spoke little, but now we were 
alone and he put down his flute and 
said, “My father has told me that all 
the great gods are really one, but 
that men speak to them in their own 
languages and so give them different 
names. What do men call the great- 
est god in your country?” I told him 
Jesus, giving the name’s Islamic ver- 
sion—because Islam is the dominant 
religion of Indonesia and Jesus is 
one of the Koran’s greatest prophets. 

“Oh, He was here,” Kde Giri said 
calmly. “Did you know?” 

When [I said I didn’t, the boy 
(who is Balinese and consequently 
has a veneer of archaic Hinduism 
over his primitive animism) told me 
the story. 

Jesus had passed through the vil- 
lage one day on His way to visit the 
King of Mount Rinjani, who was a 
god. He was followed by a dog, but 

‘when the king asked if it was His 
dog He answered that it was just a 
dog that followed Him around. At 
the feast that night the king asked 
Jesus how He liked the game pie 


and when Jesus said it was fine he 
gave Him some more. But afterward 
the king laughed and said, “You 
know that pie You liked so much— 
well, the game in it was that dog 
that followed You here!” Now Jesus 
was just lighting a cigarette and He 
was so angry at what the king had 
done that He threw the match at the 
mountain, which caught fire and has 
been a volcano ever since. 

Later, when I retold the story toa 
distinguished scholar, he said it 
would serve very well as an introduc- 
tion to a book on the religions of 
Asia, containing as it did elements 
of five or six leading religions, alive 
and dead. If my notebook hadn't 
been lost in the Mujong rapids, I 
could quote his attributions. 

Another instance of this hospital- 
ity to alien gods, a virtue appropri- 
ate to religions of the home, oc- 
curred at a midnight intercession for 
the relief of an epidemic in the 
Toraja Highlands. The magician in- 
toning the lengthy invocation added 
to the long list of gods who were im- 
plored to fight the epidemic the 
names of Mahomet and Jesus, in- 
viting them to join the Toraja gods 
in the work of mercy. Perhaps the 
magician knew what William Blake 
knew and what Gusti Kde Giri’s fa- 
ther had told him. 





I have seen much of the world and 
many of its wonders, but from first to 
last I have never doubted which was the 
Creator’s masterpiece : not just man, but 
the glorious, infinite variety of human- 
kind. While they, for their part, surely 
never manifest their own touch of divin- 
ity more truly than in the network of 
multitudinous paths they have beaten 
to find their way backto Him. THE END 


In the beginning the primitive reli- 
gions were the headwaters: now they 
are the backwaters. But after all, the 
waters of the world are one, whether 
they drowse in backwaters or ride the 
currents through the oceans or the winds 
over the oceans, circulating through the 
veins and arteries of one great system, 
never at rest, not even in backwaters. 
None can hope to claim exclusiveness. 
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A day's catch of rainbow trout may 


Lovely maidens in traditional garb 
grace an ancient Maori carving. 
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range from 5 to 10 pounds each, 
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The Heart 


a a season of beauty and change, is nowhere 
more spectacular than in Switzerland. Its arrival is 
announced by a roar of avalanches. Soon after that the 
fruit trees in the valleys break into bloom. The great 
European rivers—the Rhone, the Rhine—which rise 
amid her glaciers are swollen with the springtime thaw. 
Cows meander into the upper pastures, and skiers are 
forced to the highest snowfields. The Simplon, the St. 
Gotthard, and the other famous passes linking Switzer- 
land with surrounding Europe become open to motor- 
ists and hikers once again. 

Switzerland is in the heart of Europe, and Sisikon, 
shown on the opposite page in the full bloom of spring, 
is in the heart of Switzerland. This charming town is on 
the banks of Lake Lucerne, “the Lake of the Four Can- 
tons.”’ Its environs form not only the geographical core 
of the country but its historical cockpit as well. Just 
across the lake from Sisikon, in a grassy meadow in the 
woods called Riitli, the concept of Switzerland as a 
nation was born in the year 1291. Here rebels from the 
three nearby “forest cantons” swore to fight against the 
tyranny of Austria. This seed of resistance was the be- 
ginning of the Swiss Confederation, which finally shook 
off Austrian dominance in 1386. 

Here also the tale of William Tell emerged, and the 
scenes of his reputed adventures are on all sides. Just 
down the lake, in the town of Altdorf, Tell refused to 
doff his cap to the Austrian colors, and then, as a pun- 
ishment imposed on him by the wicked bailiff Gessler, 
performed the world’s most famous arrow shot. A huge 
statue of William Tell commemorates this in the town 
square, and there is a 13th Century tower on the sup- 
posed site of the lime tree to which the boy was tied, 
with crude frescoes recounting the story. A little farther 
up the lake, en route to prison, Tell escaped from a 
nearly swamped boat, reached the shore, and soon 
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of Switzerland 


after killed Gessler. The site where he landed, Tells 
Platte, is commemorated by a 14th Century chapel, 
rebuilt in 1880. In the spring people of the region con- 
verge on the chapel by boat for a special Mass com- 
memorative of William Tell and Swiss independence. 

The inhabitants here are among the most tenaciously 
conservative people in Europe. They remained Catholic 
when much of Switzerland became Protestant. Clinging 
to their past and their traditions, they are realistic and 
hard-working in the midst of some of the most unreal- 
istic and ravishing scenery in the world. Lake Lucerne 
roams in four nearly independent arms among an over- 
whelming array of mountains climaxed by the great, 
always snow-crowned Uri-Rotstock. Fingers of the 
lake reach deep into the fiords and gorges of the for- 
ested mountainsides. Beneath the crushing majesty of 
the peaks tiny steamers buzz from miniature town to 
miniature town, past toy farms and scale wharfs, Lilli- 
putians among the scenery of Brobdingnag. 

Some of the most commanding summits around the 
lake are not reserved to mountain climbers but can be 
reached by easy paths, or even railways. The Rigi, over- 
looking the lake and one of the most spectacular views 
in Europe, is accessible by train and has a hotel at the 
top. Guests there are aroused by a loud wooden horn 
a half hour before sunrise to watch as the Alps come 
out of the night around them, one sun-caught peak 
after another. Mountain climbing, the varied winter 
sports in the region, the stunning scenery, and the his- 
torical associations attract a continuous stream of vis- 
itors at every season of the year. But perhaps spring 
is best. While the snow is still on the mountainsides, 
the valleys overflow with blossoms, and the hard- 
working people of these forest cantons, heirs to William 
Tell, courageously face first the avalanches of snow, 
second the avalanches of visitors. THE END 
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Haven't you heard? Dollars spent here buy British Rail- 
ways tickets at a discount! Buy Thrift Coupons. . . 1,000 
miles of go-as-you-please rail travel for $21 (2nd class) 
. .. $31.50 (first class). Valid for six months. <iso good 
for Irish cross-channel and MacBrayne’s steamers. Addi- 
tional mileage at commensurate savings. Buy Thrift Cou- 
pons from your travel agent before you leave. Not 
sold overseas. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS. 
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Want “planning literature’? Write British Railways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Dept. A8-6 











SUMMERTIME 
MANHATTAN 


Continued from Page 95 


spell is over. “Hell, wasn’t it?” we 
ask each other. Manhattan conven- 
tion keeps us from admitting that 
there was anything about it we liked. 

And yet there was, of course. 
Otherwise why would so many of us, 
even though air-conditioned, not 
hole up on hot nights? Wearing our 
seersuckers or tropicals, or perhaps 
tieless and bare armed, we stroll out 
into our town, savoring the changes 
the hot weather brings. The changes 
that come when a city borough 
turns into a collection of neighbor- 
hoods, and the proportion of Gemiit- 
lichkeit greatly increases. A Man- 
hattan dog walker, who in other 
seasens wends his nightly way around 
the block unaccosted, his attention 
fixed on dog business and dog busi- 
ness only, in summer finds his out- 
ing prolonged by the warm-weather 
garrulousness not only of his own 
doorman but of every other door- 
man in the block. With half their 
tenants out of town, they have ample 
time for leisurely assessment of a 


dog’s qualities, to say nothing of 


the performance of the Yankees that 
afternoon up at the Stadium. The 


Seven Year Itch theme is also dear— 
all too much so—to the hearts of 
doormen and hall boys at such con- 
versational moments. Summer cheat- 
ers in Manhattan’s multiple dwell- 
ings are naive if they think their 
antics unobserved by their con- 
cierges. 


Summer-night strolls may be des- 
tinationless, or have any one of a 
thousand goals. On moonlight nights, 
especially, we like to saunter into 
Central Park, to listen to Jazz Under 
the Stars, in the Wollman Memorial 
Theatre. The lighted shell of the 
stage is bright against the dramatic, 
jagged backdrop of the Central Park 
South skyscrapers. Caught in the 
glare of the footlights, moths flutter 
and gleam like gold flakes. Here the 
moon is nature’s moon, the music is 
live, but the brightest stars are, in 
true Manhattan fashion, man-made: 
twenty stories up and higher they 
twinkle, the parlor-bedroom-and- 
bath Orions and Andromedas of the 
great hotels, the Plaza, the Saint 
Moritz, the Barbizon-Plaza, the Na- 
varro, Hampshire House and Essex 
House. Here truly, as our children’s 
astronomy books tell us, “‘every star 
is a story”: constellations change be- 
fore our eyes with the mere raising 
and lowering of window shades; 
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BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
ON ANY CRUISER! 





GET YOUR: COPY 


of boating’s style 
forecast- IN STEEL! 












you 
will 
love 


Yiu Mslavia 


Coffee Liqueur 
from Jamaica 


Made from the famous 
Blue Mountain Coffee 


Delightful as a cordial...on the 
rocks...over ice cream...or in 
your cup of coffee. Try it! 


For Recipes write 

R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 
655 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sole U.S. Agents 


62 Proof 





New, full-color, fact-filled book 
tells all about the new, full line of 
Roamer Steel cruisers . . . shows 
their breathtaking beauty and all- 
new styling, features 25’, 28’, 35’ 
and 42’ models and points out 
extra benefits of STEEL. Free on 
request from your Roamer dealer, 
or write — 


ROAMER STEEL BOATS 
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Feet Sore...Hot 


or Perspire? 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. 


Scholl's soothing, cooling, refreshing 
medicated Foot Powder relieves sore, 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, odor- 

how it eases 
. - helps prevent 


ous or sensitive feet 
new or tight shoes . 
Athlete’s Foot... 
maintain foot 
health. Start using 
it today! 15¢, 40¢. 
Large Economy 
Size, 75¢. At Drug, 
Shoe, Department 
and 5-10¢ Stores. 


Dr. Scholls 





FOOT POWDER 















POOLS 


ROUTE 611 


FREE DOYLESTOWN, PA. 





Looking for a Resort or Hotel? 
See pages 206-209 for the country’s best hotels, 
ranches and resorts 
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and we muse not on nature’s great 
spaces but, city style, on the lives of 
men and women. Chris Connor has 
just been throating Why Am I Blue ?, 
now Slim Gaillard is rippling the 
piano keys with the backs of his 
long fingers and hamming some 
pseudo lyrics in Portuguese: believe 
me, on this fine hot night there are 
some of us who wouldn’t exchange 
our present whereabouts for Lake 
Wononscopomuc or Kamp Killkare. 

Admission to Jazz Under the 
Stars isn’t free (the dodge here is to 
buy the cheaper side seats and slide 
centerward later), but across the 
park there is another outdoor spec- 
tacle that is both free and beguiling: 
the New York Summer Shakespeare 
Festival. Here, in the Belvedere 
Tower area, a Victorian medieval 
tower raises its not very ferocious 
battlements over a little lake, and in 
a grove at its base a troupe of young 
actors—their off-Broadway base pay 
is forty dollars a week—play Romeo 
and Juliet, Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, Julius Caesar, even Macbeth 
to an audience invariably so en- 
thralled that its word-of-mouth praise 
makes it essential to capture seats 
(non-reserved) an hour before cur- 
tain time each night. 

Wending one’s way out of night- 
time Central Park after one of these 


jazz sessions or Shakespeare plays is 
itself adventuresome for the timor- 
ous. “Avoid the park after dark”’ is 
an unfortunately sound bit of Man- 
hattan advice: despite extra police 
coverage during recent years, mug- 
gers are still a hazard. Following the 
crowd along the dimly lit winding 
paths after the show makes one 
think of early days in Europe or in 
the American West, when pilgrims 
traveled in groups (remember the 
Canterbury Tales ?) for safety’s sake. 

Not that there aren’t plenty who 
defy the danger and get away with it. 
Lovers. unperturbed except by their 
own emotions, lie on lawns or em- 
brace on benches; solitary readers sit 
unmugged, engrossed in their pages, 
under path lights. The reading habits 
of New Yorkers are a study in them- 
selves. In no other city, perhaps, 
does one glimpse such a variety of 
books in the hands of such a variety 
of people and, except in the subway, 
that year-round readers’ paradise, 
summer is the time when the titles 
are visible. Out of the pants pocket 
of a delivery boy in my office, one 
day last July, jutted his paper- 
bound copy of Homer’s Odyssey; 
and that same night, under a park 
light, | saw a shabby scholar deep in 
Henri Pirenne’s great Economic and 
Social History of Mediaeval Europe. 





MONTEGO ESTATES 


PRESENTS 
2 DISTINGUISHED JAMAICA RESORTS 





IN MONTEGO BAY 





CASA MONTEGO 


Newest on the island! 100 air-conditioned 
guest rooms with private terraces overlooking 
beach: magnificent pool, restaurants, dancing 
& entertainment. Fabulous shopping center. 


Casa tPBlanca 


And the Casa Beach Club 
Its terraces and promenade literally 
overhang the Caribbean! Beautifully 
appointed rooms...Jamaican and inter- 
national cuisine. Every sports facility 


Rates at both hotels 

from $12.50* per person, per day 
(two in a room with bath) including lavish $ h() 
breakfast and dinner. — 

*Guests at one hotel may enjoy 


meal privileges at the other. 


Robert M. Souvers, Managing Director 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or NY Office: ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 
17 E. 45 Street, MU 2-4300 


Also in 


BOSTON * CHICAGO « MIAMI *« WASHINGTON, D.C. « TORONTO e LONDON, ENGLAND 





Eastman GHROMSPUN 


Catalina 


makes a splash with 
Seafaring Colors in 
Chromspun. Gay as a 
Summer cruise, they’re 
locked in to stay bright in 
the face of sun, saltwater 


and chlorinated pools. 


CHROMSPUN is the trademark 


for Eastman color-locked acetate fiber 


Shown on board the American Export 
liner Independence, Catalina’s 
“Skyrocket” swimsuit in a Fab-Tex fabric of 
Chromspun acetate and elasticized cotton. 
Sizes 32 to 38 in multicolor stripes on white 
with red cummerbund or on black with blue 
cummerbund. About $18. At these and other 
fine stores: Russeks, New York; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia; Dayton’s, Minne- 
apolis; Bullock's Downtown, Los Angeles. 
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Made in 
WEST 
GERMANY 


Newly formulated optical system 
of Zeiss binoculars results in amazing 
sharpness and brilliance, clear to the edge of 


Models of their wide field of view. It also results in smaller size. 
a Utmost protection against dust and moisture pene- 
oped tration. Whether at sea, in the mountains, arctic or 
8x30 ‘ ; : ' 
8 x 50 tropics, a Zeiss withstands hardest service. Unequaled 
10x 50 in compactness and performance. 


At leading dealers. Write for Zeiss binocular booklet. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 








Choose one of these 3- to 8-day cruises | 
on the ST. LAWRENCE and SAGUENAY 
RIVERS, with frequent departures from | 
Montreal starting early June. 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES _. . 
2 days, incl. meals and 
berth 

SS RICHELIEU CRUISES . . 
Steamer your hotel 
throughout 


Highlights include Montreal, 
Quebec City, Murray Bay and 
Tadoussac... theawe-inspiring 
Capes and Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
. . through country rich in 
beauty and historic lore! Enjoy 
dancing, games, relaxation 


3 nights, | 

$75 ve | 
. 6 days 
$ 14950 vp | 
and delicious food aboard 
famous steamers 


The following all-expense, personally | 


escorted cruise-tours include all meals 

sightseeing, transfers, and finest hotels 

MONTREAL-SAGUENAY __ | 5 days with 

stay at Chateau Frontenac. Also from 

Toronto incl. rail fare to 

Montreal $176 up $1425° 7 

TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY .. . 7 days—3 

days at Hotel Tadoussac. 1 

day at Chateau Frontenac. $1779 - 

ARISTO CRUISES 8 days incl. Ritz 

Carlton, Manoir Richelieu 

Chateau Frontenac Hotels $1995° ” 
U.S. Tax extra 


Write for illustrated booklets from 
Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


P.O. Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
or offices in following cities: 
Ad 
BOSTON+CHICAGOeDETROIT+«NEW YORK « 
PHILADELPHIA « TORONTO, ONT. 
QUEBEC, P.Q 
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One of Manhattan’s favorite liter- 
ary statues may well be on your noc- 
turnal way out of the Park: under a 
lamp beside the lake at East 72nd 
Street gleams the monumental bronze 
nose of Hans Christian Andersen, 
polished by the caresses of children 
to a gold as bright as St. Peter's fa- 
mous toe in Rome. Every Saturday 
morning during the warm months 
Andersen is host to a swarm of 
youngsters, gathered there, many in 
his lap, for an hour of fairytales and 
folk stories told by a storyteller from 
the Department of Parks. 


One of New York’s best-known 
summer treats is the three-hour 
boat ride around Manhattan Island, 
passing under the East River bridges, 
skirting Beekman Place and Sutton 
Place, tossing a bit in the rapids 
near Hellgate, going ““crosstown”’ on 
the placid Harlem River, and then 
turning majestically south on the 
broad Hudson, past the Palisades, 
and the Cloisters, under the George 
Washington Bridge, along Riverside 
Drive and the transatlantic piers. 
The trip is fun, no doubt about it, 
and breezy too. But there are some 
of us who enjoy even more a differ- 
ent kind of cruise around our is- 
land—a private land cruise made by 
car on a hot summer evening, when 
the streets are almost empty and the 
sky is turning from sunset pink to 
twilight blue to midnight black over 
the sweltering town. 

Up Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive 
along the East River (with a nostal- 
gic sigh for the days when those 
floating white hotels, the Fall River 
boats, used to blow their whistles in 
reply to greetings from the shore). 
Across 125th Street, Main Street of 
the not-so-small town of Harlem. 
Onto the Henry Hudson Parkway, 
northbound—a busy stretch if the 
night is a Friday, with weekenders 
bound for Westchester and Connect- 
icut. Sharp right into Fort Tryon 
Park under the tall, aqueductlike 
archway, winding your way up to 
the Cloisters and the parking terrace 
beyond, with its grandiose pano- 
rama of the Hudson. Like most 
American. towns Manhattan has its 
Sunset Point, and this is it; here we 
watch the western sky flame and 
fade above the Palisades, the lights 
of the George Washington Bridge 
like ropes of fluorescent pale-green 
pearls against the river and the 
backdrop. 

Down through Washington Heights 
(every street a playstreet, hazardous 
with stickbali, the grownups relax- 
ing on chairs in doorways or wash- 
ing cars under street lights), onto 
Riverside Drive by one of the streets 
near the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. Riverside Drive, 





once fashionable, is said to have lost 
its brief popularity among the rich 
because of the truly terrible gales 
that lash it in winter, gales that have 
been known to fracture double win- 
dows and sweep pedestrians off their 
feet; but surely few cities possess a 
promenade more idyllic on a sum- 
mer night. A marvelous mall, six 
and a half miles of river-edge para- 
pet overarched by giant trees, it has 
a velvety, leafy depth of night tone 
far overshadowing the Seine quais or 
the Thames Embankment. Here the 
Hudson’s great breadth is a glorious 
expanse that seems to embrace 
river, sky and towering trees and 
make them all one vastness. The 
Hudson at Manhattan isn’t one of 
those tamed urban rivers flowing 
through a city like a canal, crossed 
by decorative, classic bridges: it is 
one of nature’s grandiosities, the 
meeting, by the city’s flank, of a 
tremendous mountain-born water- 
way and a far-reaching salt tide. For 


_miles up and down Riverside Drive, 


on a summer night, Manhattanites 
sit or stroll, not “‘ccommuning with 
nature” like country folk, but en- 
chanted by the particular combina- 
tion of majestic nature and vast 
metropolis that makes this such a 
characteristically West Side Man- 
hattan promenade. 

Nosing inland at 72nd Street to 
West End Avenue, and then south, 
we turn riverward again at 57th and 
coast past the piers. The super- 
structures of the big ships are flood- 
lit—one of the Queens, perhaps, the 
Flandre or the Liberté, the Independ- 
ence or the United States. It’s still 
too early for the big rush around 
Labor Day, when in a single day or 
two a dozen liners may unload their 
thousands of returning passengers. 
Tonight some of the berths are 
empty, the lapping river water oily 
in the gleam of the street lamps. The 
lighted doorway of an otherwise 
darkened pier silhouettes a pair of 
watchmen playing cards; and out in 
the broad street is some recently 
arrived cargo—fleets of trim little 
European cars: British MG’s, Fiats, 
and acres of Volkswagens and 
French Dauphines. 

Straight down empty West Street, 
then, or with a detour through the 
deserted Gansevoort Market, to the 
Battery, with the Statue of Liberty 
floodlit in the Upper Bay. Lower 
down, the lights of the all-night 
Staten Island ferry come and go— 
there are far less pleasant excursions, 
on a summer night, than the ten- 
cent round trip to St. George, past 
the Army’s Georgian buildings on 
Governors Island, and back facing 
the towering cliffs of the downtown 
skyscrapers, sparsely lit during these 
nonbusiness hours. 


And from the Battery we turn the 
car uptown and home again, via 
either of two special neighborhoods: 
Greenwich Village and the Lower 
East Side. 

In Greenwich Village, at all times, 
the art of hanging around is carried 
to a high level of accomplishment; 
and during the summer it blooms 
and flourishes like a bush of exotic 
flowers. Every summer Sunday after- 
noon there is an impromptu guitar- 
playing, folksong-singing session 
around the fountain in Washington 
Square : everybody gathers, and vari- 
ous Villagers—nobody knows in ad- 
vance just who they will be—get up 
and perform. On a summer night 
every chess table in the southwest 
corner of the square is taken, and 
kibitzers ring round three deep. (There 
are checker players, too, though it 
has been urged that so nonintellec- 
tual a game be outlawed in this 
close proximity to New York Uni- 
versity, whose buildings are just 
across the street.) On the fence 
along the southern sidewalk, like 
upperclassmen at old Eli, perch less 
purposeful characters—less avowedly 
purposeful characters, at any rate; 
and the rest of the square is thick 
with lovers, starers, slummers and 
slinkers until at midnight the police 
car comes rolling over the paths to 


tell everybody it’s closing time. 
Some of the strolling and lounging 
then transfers itself to West 8th 
Street or to the narrower pavements 
of MacDougal Street, where the 
café espresso houses (most of them 
now air-conditioned) have been 
jammed for hours with hipsters. By 
now the Village cluster of off-Broad- 
way theaters is dark, but on the side- 
walk outside the Circle in the Square 
the actors have gathered and will 
talk it over till dawn. 

As for the Lower East Side, its 
summer-night forum is the riverside 
amphitheater in East River Park. 
Only in Manhattan could there exist 
a Spot so stunning to the eye. Sitting 
on one of the curving, rising tiers, 
listening to one of the free concerts, 
one of the musical Evenings-by- 
the-River given there throughout 
the warm weather, you don’t merely 
face a panorama—you're part of it: 
part of the great multiple sweep of 
the broad East River and the great 
bridges that cross it. If you're there 
when the concert begins, the sunset 
is fiery behind you where the down- 
town skyscrapers raise their jagged 
silhouettes, and it spreads in paler 
pinks eastward over Brooklyn, dye- 
ing the pool of the river a thousand 
opalescent tones. Beyond, the Navy 
Yard begins to sparkle with the 
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Contaflex, eye-level, 35mm reflex camera, sights and focuses 
with unrivalled brilliance, seeing through the great f/2.8 
Zeiss Tessar lens with wide open diaphragm. Operates at 
pre-set opening and speed at a touch of the finger. Now 
various models make possible, with accessories and supple- 
mentary lenses, these functions: regular photography (split 
second, time, and deferred exposure), closeups to 6”, mag- 
nification to 1.7 diameters, stereos, copying, telephoto, and 
wide angie shots. At leading dealers. Send for free Contaflex 


booklet CH24. 


CARL ZEISS INC., 485 FIFTH AVE.. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Eastman GHROMSPUN 


Cole 

puts you in the fashion 
swim with Seafaring Colors 

in Chromspun. Those 

handsome stripes stay 
bright as Riviera weather, 
because they’re locked in 
against sun, saltwater and 


chlorinated pools. 


CHROMSPUN is the trademark 


for Eastman color-locked acetate fiber 


Shown on board the American Export 


liner Independence, this Cole of California 


swimsuit in a Rosenstein fabric of Chromspun 
acetate and elasticized cotton. White/peacock, 
blue-gray / pink or white, brown. Sizes 10 to 18. 
About $20. At these and other fine stores: Best 
& Co., New York: L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis; 
Foley's, Houston; 1. Magnin, Los Angeles. 
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where history 
wore a holster 


BLACK 
HILLS 


of Louth Dakota 


Gunfire wrote the first wild chapter of Black Hills 
lore. Gold rush exploits of Wild Bill Hickok, 

Calamity Jane and legendary Deadwood Dick inspired 
tales that still live on. 

Today this storied land welcomes you with all the 
color of a recent past . . . thudding hoofbeats of 
championship rodeos, the spine-tingling throb of Sioux 
tom-toms. This is the real West with all its gaiety and 
excitement . . . so much to see, so much to do ina 
6,000,000-acre setting of fresh, green mountain scenery. 
Come .. . thrill to majestic Mount Rushmore, 
mightiest memorial on earth . . . the inspiring Black 
Hills Passion Play . . . the Badlands, earth’s diary 

in cross-section. Vacation in Fun Country... the 7 ae 
beautiful Black Hills of South Dakota. | - 


PoC this FREE Cole fotier I 


SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. of HIGHWAYS 


H.G. DIXON, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR, PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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four chimneys of a power plant are 
four black towers that grow ever 
softer in the gathering darkness 
until they dissolve into vertical 
smudges. 

These outdoor concerts are the 
most informal, the most atmos- 
pheric in summertime New York. 
Here the amphitheater isn’t vast, 
like the Lewisohn Stadium up on 
Amsterdam Avenue at 138th Street; 
here the musicians, even the guest 
stars, may be of modest fame. The 
audience brings its cushions from 
home. This is a neighborhood out to 
be entertained—moms and mammas 
and mammine and miitterchen, pa- 
triarchs with pipes, quiet girl urchins 
in kinky pigtails or straight blond 
bobs, boy urchins darting from tier 
to tier until cowed by the threats of 
parents (somebody else’s, like as not), 
scampering cats both family and 
alley. On the topmost tier is a fringe 
of self-considered toughs, sneering 
at the music, applauding the open- 
ing overture with ironic whistles, 
and then either won to quiet by the 
next number or wandering disdain- 
fully off. Whereas up at the Stadium 
interruptions are of two varieties 
only, sirens or airplanes, down here 
there are boat whistles as well. They 
toot on the river prosaically, quite 
unconscious of adding a final atmos- 
pheric touch to a summer-night 
scene that is pure Manhattan. 

As one strolls up Grand Street 
after the concert, past the immense 
balconied modern apartment houses 
fronting on the river and owned co- 
operatively by “middle-income” New 
Yorkers, the summer night tells the 
story of the lingering but changing 
Lower East Side. The families sit- 
ting in slummy doorways on Henry 
Street look like photographs of 
Henry Street dwellers taken fifty 
years ago. There are still skullcaps 
and sheitels, and Talmudic rabbis in 
flat fur hats; but now there are also 
the soft sounds of Spanish and the 
clicking high heels of Puerto Rican 
girls. Hereabouts, in what was once 
a store, is a branch of the independ- 
ent Latin-American church that has 
mushroomed all over town, the 
Iglesia Primitiva Cristiana. A sign 
says ““Welcome”’; another says “No 
Smoking Please—Christ is Guest in 
this House.”” Behind the last row of 
seats a Puerto Rican woman is 
changing her baby’s diaper, while 
up front the pastor, wearing a busi- 
ness suit, delivers his sermon in 
Spanish. On the corner of Essex and 
Delancey is a busy food counter, 
with signs proclaiming: “Hot Dogs, 

Hamburgers, Pizzas, Pastellilos and 
Knishes.”” And only a few blocks 
away, directly under the Manhattan 
Bridge, stands the Sun Sing Theatre, 








easternmost outpost of nearby 
Chinatown. The doors of the Sun 
Sing are kept open on a hot night, 
and the guttural syllables of the 
Chinese actors on the screen drift 
out to join the babel that is East 
Broadway. 

Not conventionally glamorous, 
perhaps, this summer-night picture 
of the Lower East Side, but a true, 
pulsing part of the Manhattan spec- 
tacle. 


The lover of architecture, profit- 
ing from warm-weather leisure to 
hunt through Manhattan in search 
of landmarks, never knows what he 
will find still standing. Manhattan 
architecture is becoming monoto- 
nously quadrangular, appallingly 
uniform, less of a treasure trove for 
the summer stroller. The Christo- 
pher Street Ferry Terminal, a de- 
lightful constructional fantasy, built 
in 1876 in the form of a circus tent, 
its entire roof supported by a single 
steel girder in the center, was torn 
down recently to make way for a 
$1,244,000 railroad freight terminal. 
Will it perhaps be compensated for 
by Frank Lloyd Wright’s drum- 
shaped Guggenheim Museum, now 
almost ready at Fifth Avenue and 
89th Street? “Easy go, easy come” 
might be the motto of Manhattan's 
architectural scene. Always disap- 
pearances, always novelties. 

This is true of many things besides 
architecture. No hurdy-gurdies any 
more; no street singers, except a few 
quavery-voiced mendicants. But there 
are sights to be seen undreamed of 
in the hurdy-gurdy and street-singer 
age. At certain hours of the day and 
night, green-haired girls walk through 
Times Square; they work in one of 
the night clubs. And the show win- 
dows of men’s shops along Broad- 
way and Seventh Avenue, in the 
Forties and Fifties, are so ablaze 
with the gaudiest in sport shirts that 
women’s-wear displays are drab in 
comparison. A treatise could be 
written on the role of men’s sport 
shirts in summer Manhattan—is it 
true, for example, that a gentleman 
never wears one outside his own 
four walls except to go to the coun- 
try? (The answer is a pretty decisive 
“Yes,” unfortunately.) It’s in Green- 
wich Village that the summer sport 
shirt is taken most seriously. They’re 
no gayer down there than anywhere 
else, but they seem to be chosen with 
greater care. One usually senses the 
harmony that the Village wearer 
feels with his shirt, the rapport that 
caused him to buy it. 

The countless shades and colors 
of skin revealed by the open-necked, 
short-sleeved shirts, and by the low- 
cut women’s blouses, are one of the 

Continued on Page 182 








great Fall vacation idea...a Sunlane Cruise to the Mediterranean 


Cruise on the luxurious Independence (or Consti- 


tution) and you come under the spell of the balmy 
Suniane. Here along the mild-weather route to the 
Mediterranean and Europe even the ocean is relaxed. 

You'll spend golden hours on the broad decks, 
stretched out in a comfortable dec k chair. .. sunbath- 
my. unwinding, talking with new friends. Welcome 
interruption: delicious mid-morning bouillon or 
afternoon tea. Later, you can cap those lazy hours 
with a bracing dip in the outdoor pool. 

Another relaxing thing about these delightful }- 


week Sunlane Cruises is the fare: you pay as little 


as $555 in Cabin Class, $715 in First Class. 

Pick one and this Fall drop in on the fascinating 
French Riviera, ancient Genoa, Naples. And don’t 
forget your camera. You'll have ample time to go 


ashore at each port to sce the sights, scour the 


shops ... take trips inland on your Own Or On organ- 
ized shore excursions. You can easily arrange for 
visits to Rome, Seville, North Africa. 

Sea-Air Cruises are also available. You cruise to 
Naples by ship, sight-see across Europe and return 
overnight by T.W.A. plane . . . 15 days or longer. 


See your Travel Agent. 
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70.02 MILES PER HOUR, FOR 887 HOURS 
62,137 consecutive miles at flying speed. 
No other car, regardless of engine size, 
without supercharger, has ever driven so 
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King, outperforms them all. And you can 
own the same car. The family-size, 4 door 
SIMCA that delivered 42.6 MPG in actual 
tests. And the price? A happy surprise! 


OIMLA 


Sales and Service 
Throughout America. 
Overseas Delivery, too! 
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great Manhattan summer sights: 
this is the season when one realizes 
most fully that the so-called white 
race (half of which isn’t white any 
more anyway, being so suntanned) 
is no longer such a majority. It’s the 
mingling of all the colors, so appar- 
ent in summer, that is the crux of the 
Manhattan story. As the municipal 
radio station, WNYC, proclaims 
several times a day: “This is New 
York, a city where eight and a half 
million people live in peace and har- 
monyand enjoy the benefits of democ- 
racy.” No longer do downtowners 
go to Harlem to bar-crawl. With 
segregation in public places a thing 
of the past, there is little separate 
night life up there of any interest, 
and Harlem dwellers, like everybody 
else, now patronize the principal 
night-club areas downtown, in Times 
Square and Greenwich Village. 

Nor is it only by exposing more of 
people’s skins that the warm weather 
has a leveling effect in the city. 
Something happens in the heat: peo- 
ple’s reserves seem to melt. The 
couple in the seats beside you in the 
Stadium and at the shows in the 
Park are more likely to be friendly. 
On the sidewalk, during the inter- 
missions of Broadway plays, stran- 
gers speak, and light one another’s 
cigarettes, who would keep to them- 
selves in winter. Into the sidewalk 
café of a luxurious Park Avenue 
hotel comes a modestly dressed girl. 
‘May I have a glass of water?” she 
asks the headwaiter. A snap of his 
fingers brings a busboy running with 
a glass; she drinks, says “Thank 
you” and goes, followed by the 
headwaiter’s musing summer smile. 
Everything about the tiny episode 
makes it unlikely that it would have 
happened in winter. This is the in- 
formal season. 

Summer in Manhattan is made 
up, in the last analysis, of countless 
little happenings like that—summer 
sights, summer sounds, summer feel- 
ings, summer thoughts. The hum of 
air conditioners in the quiet of the 
night. The unmistakable Parisian 
whiff of a Gauloise being smoked by 
a passer-by. You turn and stare. He 
doesn’t look a bit like a transplanted 
Frenchman. Who is he? Why is he 
smoking a Gauloise? But he disap- 
pears and is swallowed up by the 
city without your knowing. Driving 
through Central Park you catch a 
glimpse of the Egyptian obelisk 
known as Cleopatra’s Needle, be- 
hind the Metropolitan Museum. 
You have time to wonder (winter’s 
too busy for wondering in Man- 
hattan) how it got there. How was 
so tremendous a thing put in place? 
You have another sudden thought: 
how many old Dutch buildings are 
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Wonderful in the 
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FLORIDA 


Every sunlit day in St. Petersburg 
you can water ski, fish, go boating, 
swimming, sunning. You’ ll find the 


golf, lawn bowling, tennis are 
tops NOW! TARPON FISHING 
is best in early summer. 
Plan now— make St. Petersburg 
your vacation headquarters. 


| (St. Petersburg 


PA _ ‘THE SUNSHINE CITY’ 
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FEET HURT, BURN? 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm quickly relieves foot 
discomfort caused by exertion. 


Very soothing and refresh- 
ing. Costs but a trifle. Try it! 
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See pages 
206, 207, 208 and 209. 


Holiday’s Places-to-Stay Di- 
rectory offers you a wealth of 
ideas for pleasure and business 
trips—or a combination of 
both. Make a habit of using 
Holiday’s advertising pages 
to solve your accommodation 
problems. Write direct to the 
advertisers for further infor- 
mation and reservations. 
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So Simple! 


lg EXPOSURE METER 





You'll be thrilled at the very first pictures 
or color shots you make with this new com- | 
pact, direct-reading exposure meter. Every | 
picture, without exception, will be crisp and | 
color true . . . your movies will have a pro- 
fessional touch. So easy to use, too, with 
any camera or film. Just point it, and in- 
stantly read correct lens setting for perfect 
exposure. It’s the simplest, quickest-to-use 
meter available. Low cost. See it at camera 


stores now. 
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extant in this city that was once 
New Amsterdam? Summer may put 
you in the leisure mood to telephone 
the peerless information service in 
the Reference Room of the Public 
Library, at Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, and ask a few questions. (The 
answer to the one about old Dutch 
buildings: none.) 

More and more condemned 
brownstones,. with the windows of 
their emptied flats marked with 
whitewash crosses, like the houses 
of Parisian Protestants on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve. (Real-estate people 
admit that this is in part a psycho- 
logical device: it hurries the remain- 
ing tenants out.) Lunch on the ter- 
race of the Central Park Zoo. Din- 
ner at Sweet’s sea-food restaurant, 
located at 2 Fulton Street, with the 
Fulton Fish Wharves redolent across 
the drive. Or a whale steak at Gage 
and Tollner’s in Brooklyn, with a 
stroll afterward along the Columbia 
Heights harborside promenade look- 
ing across the lower East River to the 
Manhattan skyscrapers and to the 
ships in the bay. The plethora of 
outdoor music: opera on Randall's 
Island, chamber music Monday 
nights in Washington Square, Tues- 
day-noon band concerts at the Bat- 
tery, noon recorded music behind 
the library in Bryant Park. 

Parties are fewer and smaller, but 
nicer. Dinners on friends’ flowery 
terraces or on the brick or flagstone 
pavements of their back-yard gar- 
dens. Some hostesses deliberately 
stay in Manhattan to give summer 
parties: “‘All the wives are in Maine!” 
A new publisher gives a party to 
celebrate his first fall season; his 
offices are on the ground floor of a 
private house, guests spill out into 
the garden or sit chatting on the 
front stoop. Or there’s a party for 
writers and artists and pretty women 
at the cultural branch of the French 
Embassy on upper Fifth Avenue, 
with the ladies in bright summer 
hats, and champagne corks sailing 
out the open windows toward the 
Central Park trees across the way. 

Such is summer in Manhattan. 
Even those of us who remain here 
during the warm months take our 
two or three weeks’ vacation—in 
Maine or on the Cape or on the 
Vineyard or Nantucket—and if our 
families are summering close to the 
city, we spend weekends with them 
too. On an occasional week-day 
evening we may drive out to dine 
with friends in Westchester or Con- 
necticut or Long Island, or to take 
a look at Coney Island or the Rock- 
aways, or to have a twilight or 
moonlight swim at Jones Beach. 
But mostly we stay in our borough. 
For those of us with a taste for it, 

Continued on Page 185 
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Denmark's Liqueur Delight 
Since 1818 


Danish Recipe Booklet Free 
Includes recipes of Danish dishes, 
ideas for flower arrangements, 
etc. Beautifully illustrated. 
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New Tilt-top design! Entire top and front tilt back so you can see what you're doing. No bending, no blind reaching! Makes it easier to clean, too. 


New from General Electric...the Rotisserie Oven 


First rotisserie that gives you the baking accuracy of a 


fine range oven...plus complete portability! 


General Electric Company, Portable Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
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This new General Electric Rotisserie Oven 
rotisserizes, bakes, broils and roasts perfect/y. 
Gives you the convenience of a second 
oven. And, it’s wonderfully portable so you're 
not tied down to the kitchen. Grand for en- 
tertaining—use it indoors or out. 


Has big capacity . . . rotisserizes a 14- to 
16-pound turkey yet it’s compact for storage 
. only 12 inches high. See the Rotisserie 
Oven at your General Electric dealer’s now. 





Accuracy of a range. Thanks to pre- Perfect baking results! Just push a Juicier broiling. Infra-red heat seals in k J 
cision oven thermostat, it bakes and button, set the timer. Bakes food to per- meat juices. Rotisserizing is extra-fla- Progress ts Our Most Important Prodvet 
roasts as beautifully as a range. The fection. Then turns off, and buzzes to vorful, too—meats turn out savory 


Rotisserie Oven preheats faster, too. remind you food is done. and moist inside, crisp outside. G E N E R A L 96) f LE CT R | C 
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summer in Manhattan is all too 
short. When it is over it seems to 
have been sandwiched in between 
the mid-June heat and din aboard 
the Queen Mary or the Liberté, 
where we went to wish bon voyage to 
Europe-bound friends, and the late- 
August or early-September heat and 
din of the customs shed, where we 
went to welcome them home. 
There’s usually a heat wave just 
about Labor Day, to greet returning 
vacationers. But heat wave or no. 
it’s Labor Day that ends the Man- 
hattan summer—just as abruptly as 
it was opened by that early blast 
that spoiled Mrs. Lasker’s tulips on 
Park Avenue. The day after Labor 
Day, whatever the temperature, is 
the first day of autumn in Man- 


hattan. Traffic is bumper to bumper, 
back to normal. The city is busy, 
tense, impersonal once more. 


Several years ago there died in 
New York an iceman named Gen- 
naro Sorrenti, known to his cus- 
tomers as Jimmy, who had come 
here from Italy fifty years before. In 
his will he left $20,000, most of his 
life’s savings, to the City of New 
York “in appreciation for the op- 
portunities the city gave me during 
my lifetime here.” The New York 
Times eulogized him in an editorial. 
Being an iceman, Jimmy Sorrenti 
had obviously spent his summers in 
the city. Was that one of the reasons 
he loved the place so much? There 
are those of us who think it must 


have been so. THE END 





HOSTESS 
ON FLIGHT 408 


Continued from Page 66 


After the takeoff the purser’s voice 
crackled over the P.A. system, first 
in French, then English, welcoming 
us, telling about the cocktail service 
and giving instructions about don- 
ning life vests. Meanwhile, Pat re- 
moved her jacket and demonstrated 
on her own trim frame how the vest 
was to be worn. 

“*Lowell’s French isn’t bad, n’est- 
ce pas?” she said, heading swiftly to- 
ward the galley. ““We’re all supposed 
to have at least one foreign lan- 
guage. German is my second lan- 
guage; my parents are from Vienna.” 

The passengers settled back into 
their seats now and cocktails ap- 
peared. Pat reached me with her 
tray. “This is going to be a two-hour 
cocktail service. Our drinks are all 
ready-mades. They cost you Tour- 
ists fifty cents apiece but are com- 
plimentary for First Class. While we 
serve cocktails, we put the Tourist 
meals into the oven and pass hors 
d’oeuvres to First Class.” 

When the drinks had been served, 
she chatted with the nervous lady. 
Then, she slipped into the empty 
seat alongside me. “Is your martini 
all right? Sometimes those ready- 
made people are a little heavy on the 
vermouth. I'd sample it myself ex- 
cept we’re not allowed to drink on 
flights or during the twenty-four 
hours before one. That’s no great 
deprivation for me though. 

“That woman up there—this isn’t 
her first flight after all. It’s her sec- 
ond. She’s Italian and has been 
visiting her new grandson in Chi- 
cago. I’m from just outside Chicago 
myself. I told her so and it made her 
feel better. Don’t ask me why— 


except it has something to do with 
the reason they put us aboard planes. 
It’s supposed to make people feel 
secure—as if they’re in their own 
home. Some of the girls say we’re 
only flying waitresses, but I feel no 
more like a waitress than a house- 
wife does when she has company.” 

She excused herself to refill giasses. 
“I should warn you,” she said on 
returning, “I’m not the ‘typical’ 
hostess. For one thing, I'm older 
than average. And I’m very shy— 
really. Of course I can talk easily 
with passengers but that’s just my 
‘working’ personality. Also, I’m dif- 
ferent because most girls come to 
the airlines right out of college. I 
taught school for a year—art and 
English at North Shore Central 
Grammar School. Meanwhile, I 
worked on my parents to let me fly. 
I'm an only child—if you know 
what that means! 

“Why did I want to fly? The an- 
swer is simple. Flying is one of the 
few opportunities a girl has for ad- 
venture, such as a boy taking a 
tramp steamer to Europe, or hitch- 
hiking around the world. The air- 
lines give a girl a chance to get 
around. 

“In May, Fifty-two, I saw a com- 
pany ad for hostesses. You had to be 
between twenty-one and twenty- 
seven years old, five feet two to five 
eight, and one hundred to one 
hundred thirty-five pounds; and 
have the equivalent of two years of 
college. I'd actually graduated from 
college—Barat in Lake Forest. But 
I just made the physical require- 
ments. I was twenty-one and a cou- 
ple of months, exactly five eight and 
my weight was the same as now— 
one hundred thirty-two pounds. | 
didn’t think I had a chance, but I 
went down anyway—they were in- 
terviewing at the Palmer House. 
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“They gave us all kinds of tests, 
written and oral. They try to decide if 
you ‘get along well with people and 
have stamina. Also, if you have any 
prejudices. One thing a hostess learns: 
you just don’t discuss politics or reli- 
gion with passengers. If someone tries 
to, you change the subject. 

“After the first eliminations there 
was another interview, and I was ac- 


cepted. I told my parents and we went 
round and round. But I finally won 

“I entered the Class of June eight- 
eenth. We had a one-month course 
things like first aid, grooming, speech, 
how to serve canapés. The instructor 
would pull all kinds of tricks: smoke 
when the No Smoking sign was on, 
ask ridiculous questions and so forth. 
Also, there was a rulebook we had 
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to memorize. Mostly, it was com- 
mon-sense things—no rouge or 
bright nail polish when you're in 
uniform; but you can use lipstick 
and eyebrow pencil. And, about 
girdles being compulsory. You're 
not supposed to go into a bar when 
you're in uniform, either; or smoke 
in a restaurant. You have to be 
ladies at all times. 

“At last we were given our di- 
plomas and wings at a graduation 
luncheon. Talking about food—I 
gotta go now! Lowell’s back there 
in the galley and we’re about ready 
to serve.” 

She whisked off. For the next 
hour and a half she and Jackie were 
busy as bird dogs, passing out dinner 
trays to the Tourists, then serving a 
more elaborate meal to the First 
Classers. 

Afterward, Jackie amused a Tour- 
ist infant while its mother ate. Pat, 
meanwhile, gathered up the finished 
trays. 

“Well, that’s over! Now we can 
eat. This meal serving has problems 
you might not notice. Some people 


ordered in advance. We were lucky 
this flight—only one baby meal in 
Tourist, and only one special in 
First Class. He’s an Arab boy re- 
turning from prep school; he can’t 
eat the ham with raisin sauce, so he 
had the French lamb chops instead.” 

We went back to the galley. While 
having her dinner, Pat began talking 
of her post-graduation days. “There 
were eighteen in our class. We were 
all assigned to short-haul flights. I 
did that for a year; then the follow- 
ing spring—happy day!—I was as- 
signed to Transatlantic. Of course, 
every girl wants to fly overseas. Here, 
on Transatlantic, we average three 
flights a month during the busy sea- 
son—about ninety hours altogether; 
and, in winter, about two flights. 
That way, our New York layovers 
are five to six days in summer’ and 
about ten in winter. We get paid a 
salary based on seventy hours a 
month, anywhere from two hundred 
thirty-five to four hundred dollars. 
The rest is overtime. One flight is 
about thirty hours: and we're not 
permitted to fly more than two hun- 
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Italy will delight you this summer . . . her exciting cities and charming old towns 
. her lovely seaside, lake and mountain resorts . . 


summer festivals . . 


. her art treasures and 

. all offer you a vacation of fascinating variety. Excellent 

accommodations are available to fit any budget . . . the food is superb... 
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third—like this one—goes to Paris, 
then on to Athens, Istanbul, all the 
way down to the tip of Africa. Of 
course, we’re somewhat heavier on 
transatlantic than on Oriental flights. 
But there’s talk about our increasing 
our Eastern operation quite a bit. 
As a matter of fact, I might go out 
there myself. 

“The thing is: a hostess never gets 
to fly the whole route, except on the 
Frankfurt flight. The planes .go on 
but with different cabin attendants 
and crews. Though, sometimes, we 
and the crews don’t get to layover 
in the same places. Which is a 
dommage ! Our regular layover points 
are London, Frankfurt, Paris and 
Lisbon. European girls take over 
from there.” 

There was another interval while 
she and Jackie settled the passengers 
for the night. Then Pat invited me to 
sit up in First Class with her and 
talk some more. “It’s my watch 
now,” she explained. “‘Jackie’s got 
three hours of bunktime and Lowell 
has his paper work to do.” 

I followed her past several tiers 
of bunks with drawn curtains, to an 
empty seat near the baggage com- 
partment. “Alone at last,”’ I said. 

““Ah-ha,” she smirked. “‘Just like 
all the rest of them.” 

“Tell me,” I asked, “‘are the rest 
of them problems?” 

“If you mean do I have trouble 
with flying wolves, the answer is no.” 

“Does that rulebook of yours give 
you instructions on what to do in 
such cases?” 

She sat bolt upright. ““What in- 
structions could the rulebook give? 
They tell us to exercise ‘good per- 
sonal judgment.” If you don’t know 
how to handle men by the time 
you’re twenty-one, you'll never 
know. And nothing in the manual 
could help you. 

“The company doesn’t have any 
special rules about going out with 
passengers either. It doesn’t say 
don’t date passengers—or crew 
members; and it doesn’t say do date 
them. I’ve dated some airlines per- 
sonnel, pilots and such. But I’ve 
seldom gone out with passengers. 
Most of those who ask you—well, 
they’re almost always married and 
quite a bit older.” 

She changed the subject abruptly. 
‘**A hostess meets so many interest- 
ing people and she has a perfect 
opportunity to talk with them with- 
out being bold. I’ve flown with all 
kinds of celebrities: Gig Young, 
Piper Laurie, ex-Ambassador Doug- 
las, Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Zecken- 
dorf the builder. Most important 
people are not the least bit demand- 
ing. But occasionally you run into 
someone who really blisters you! 
Nothing is ever right: the seat, the 


drinks, the food, the magazines you 
give them. 

“The worst are those who only 
act like big shots. I remember one 
man smoking a cigar. I told him it 
wasn’t allowed. ‘I wanna see it in 
writing!’ he said. So, 1 showed him 
a letter we carry for that purpose. It 
was signed by the president of the 
company. The old boy looked at 
the letter and said: ‘It just so hap- 
pens that Butch is a bosom pal of 
mine and I’m gonna tell him about 
this!” 

“Well—it just so happened that 
our president—whose nickname, in- 
cidentally, isn’t Butch—was aboard 
that very flight! So I ‘said: “Why 
don’t you tell him now? He’s sitting 
over there.” That was the end of our 
cigar-smoking. 

“Once I had a VIP—a chimpan- 
zee! His name was Zippy and he was 
going to India to act in a Tarzan 
movie. I was just starting on Trans- 
atlantic then, so I thought some- 
body was trying to pull my leg when 
I got a notice to have a meal ready 
for a chimp. Then he came aboard. 
He was dressed just like a little pas- 
senger with his name stamped on his 
sweatshirt. When I was demonstrat- 
ing the life jacket, he jumped up and 
kissed me on the cheek! All he ate 
was his salad and fruit; he wouldn't 
eat his casserole. 

“We can make or break friends 
for the company. One thing we 
have to watch out for is drunks, and 
altitude affects some people—makes 
them feel their drinks quicker. You 
never know exactly how a person 
will react. And you're not allowed 
to refuse anybody a drink. If you 
see somebody getting drunk, you 
have to close down the bar. That 
makes the others suffer, but there’s 
nothing else you can do. Cut off just 
one man, and he’s insulted. 

“Technically, if someone gets too 
drunk, the captain can put him off 
at the next stop. But I’ve only seen 
that happen once. We put a man 
off at the Azores—he’d become so 
vulgar that other passengers said if 
we didn’t put him off, they'd get off 
themselves. Matter of fact, the poor 
man had just had an operation and 
he brought along his own bottle to 
relieve the pain. We couldn’t make 
him stop drinking from that bottle, 
but we could make him stop flying 
in our plane—once he became either 
annoying or dangerous to the other 
passengers.” 

She stood up now. “I’ve got to go 
and check passengers. We do that 
every fifteen minutes.” 

Soon she was back. “Of course,” 
she said, as if she’d given the matter 
much recent thought, “‘a hostess’ 
real problem is getting along with 
the crew. You sometimes have to be 
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more diplomatic with them than 
with the passengers. The back of the 
plane is our territory, but up-front 
is theirs; and sometimes you think 
twice before going up there. Still, 
the best time on a flight is when the 
passengers are asleep and you go up 
on the flight deck and have coffee 
and cigarettes with the crew—we 
brew our own coffee, you know. We 
discuss all sorts of things up there: 
flying saucers, their kids and so on. 

“What would I do if I saw a 
flying saucer? Well—I'd point it out 
to my passengers. I wouldn’t be 
frightened, I don’t think—as long 
as I knew it wasn’t heading for me! 

‘Actually, when you’re with the 
airlines for a while, you feel more at 
home with airlines people. Even 
though you don’t always fly with 
the same ones, there’s something 
about flying the plane together that 
makes you. fee/ together. A hostess 
gets to be like a little mother to 
them—you joke about it, but you 
sew a lot of buttons on uniforms. 
And, during layovers, if you don’t 
have a date, they look after you. 
Like in Lisbon last month. We had 
a little bus that took us out to 
Sintra—that’s the castle outside 
town. We picked up a jug of wine 
and a picnic basket. We sang on the 
bus and went swimming. The crew 
stuck together; and it was wonderful. 

“Probably you've heard talk about 
romances between pilots and host- 
esses. But that’s mainly a lot of 
wild-blue-yonder talk! Some of the 
pilots on Transatlantic are almost 
as old as my father. And most of 
the copilots are married too. Of 
course, those that aren’t married 
sometimes have a hall. 

“The best part about being a 
hostess is that you get around a lot. 
Besides the layovers, we can make 
side trips. We get six round-trip 
passes a year and half-fare the rest 
of the time—that’s on any airline. 
You can fly to Havana for ten dol- 
lars. I went there and loved it. But 
1 loved Hawaii more. And, on my 
vacations I go to Innsbruck and 
Garmisch a lot, for skiing. 

‘People ask me what’s my favor- 
ite place. I honestly don’t see how 
you can decide that. I love Paris; 
it’s the most beautiful city I’ve ever 
seen. And I love Italy; it’s lots of 
fun and gay and happy. Vienna, I 
love because of my mother; she re- 
members dancing in the streets, the 
horse-and-carriage days. 

“But the way you feel about a 
place really depends on the person 
you see it with. I have a special 
feeling for Paris—there’s this fellow 
I have a lot of dates with there. Well, 
I may as well tell you! He’s a com- 
pany copilot—one of the unmarried 
ones. Some of his flights terminate 
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in Paris and we go out a lot. Asa 
matter of fact, he'll be there to- 
morrow.” 

““What’s his name?” I asked. 

“Let’s just keep this light and 
airy!” She looked at her wrist watch. 
“Besides, it’s almost one o’clock. 
Jackie takes over now and I get my 
three hours’ bunktime. Anyway, 
you ought to get some sleep your- 
self.” 

She walked with me through the 
darkened cabin until I was safely 
back in Tourist territory. Then she 
disappeared up-front, to wake Jackie. 

Three hours later I was half- 
dozing when Pat appeared. “You 
asleep?” 

“Not now,” I said. 

“Since you’re not—you want some 
coffee?” She looked tired, her shirt 
was crumpled and half out at the 
waist; and she showed every one of 
her twenty-seven years. 

I followed her back to the galley. 
Jackie was waiting there. 

“All right, girl,” Pat said in a 
big-sister tone. “Go to bed now.” 

“Who’s sleepy?” Jackie stretched 
like a kitten. “I’m going to wait to 
see the coast of Ireland.” 

**But you already saw the coast of 
Ireland!” 

“I want to see it again.” 

“You mean you'd rather see the 
Irish coast than sleep?” 

“You're jaded!” Jackie waved 
gaily at us and practically danced off. 

“Gol-/y, these new girls!’ Pat 
trudged over to the percolator. 
“These bright-eyed, frisky-tailed 
kids just don’t know about prob- 
lems like tired feet or asking your- 
self at four A.M. when everyone is 
asleep: ‘What am I doing here?’” 

She slumped into an empty chair. 
“The equipment gets newer and 
newer. And we get older and older.” 

She sipped her coffee morosely. 
“Did you know there are no rules 
about retirement for hostesses? 
We've had girls who've been flying 
fourteen years. Actually, theyll keep 
you on this airline as long as you 
look good. Then, when you've really 
had it, they retire you to Peach 
Island. That’s a little joke we have. 
There’s an island off Newfoundland 
we fly over, a great big hunk of cold 
rock out in the middle of nothing; 
sometimes, with a few penguins sit- 
ting on it—female penguins, un- 
doubtedly. We always say that’s 
where old hostesses go.” 

“You're not ready for Peach Is- 
land yet,” I put in gallantly. 

“Gee, thanks!”’ she mocked. “‘Ac- 
tually, I’ve got a future with the 
company, if I want it. There’s this 
Oriental operation I spoke about. 
They want me to be a flight-service 
supervisor out there. I’d have to fly 

Continued on Page 190 
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Continued from Page 188 
with the girls, sort of like a check 
pilot. I'll have to write reports on them. 
I won't win any popularity contests, 
but it pays a lot more.” 

“Is that your ambition, to be a 
flight-service supervisor?” 

“My ambition?” She laughed. “I 
wanna get married!" she wailed. ““And 
have four kids. The average time before 


a hostess gets marricd is twenty-nine 
months. It used to be eighteen when I 
started flying. But I told you I wasn’t 
typical. Actually, only four girls out of 
my class are still flying now.” 

“Do they fire you when you get 
married?” 

“There’s no policy there either. 
It’s tough, though, when you marry 
non-airlines personnel; so most girls 
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just quit. Some marry pursers— 
or pilots. Generally, the company 
schedules them out at the same time 
so they can more or less arrange 
their lives. But it ain’t simple! The 
trouble is you never really know how 
long you'll be laying over in New 
York between flights. So, you live 
day by day. It’s a gypsy life which 
you take for granted, but it’s up- 
setting to your friends and family. 
Especially, fellows you’re dating— 
they call when you’re not there or 
they want to go out on a weekend 
night and you're flying the next day; 
or you can make a date and not 
know if you'll be there to keep it. 
After five or six times, that can dis- 
courage a man. 

“There was this young lawyer | 
went around with last year. But,” 
her voice turned flat, “‘you really 
can’t carry on a big romance when 
you fly. Not with civilians, anyway. 
So, you end up with airline per- 
sonnel. 

“You get to feel you have nothing 
in common with anybody else. For 
example, you get home about twice 
a year and see your old school 
friends who don’t want to hear about 
your adventures. They ask all kinds 
of questions but they think you’re 
putting on airs if you tell them the 
best Chinese food is in Frankfurt 
or about swimming in the Lido. 
They have their own lives to think 
of; and you begin to wonder if 
maybe they aren’t better off than 
you are. Gradually you just drift 
away from your old friends and 
spend more and more time with 
other airline people.” 

She fell silent. Then, seemingly 
apropos of nothing, she said: ““When 
you go out with a pilot, you've 
really had it! Which is the story of 
my life.” 

““‘What’s the name of the guy?” I 
asked once more, expecting another 
brush-off. 

She was pensive for a while. “His 
name is Mike,” she said finally. “Pat 
and Mike—ain’t that a laugh?” 

She took out her pocket mirror 
and studied her face. “‘Look—if that 
little blonde still wants to see the 
Irish coast, I’m gonna let her! I'll 
take over her bunktime. I have a 
date tonight.”” She took off and let 
me find my way back to my seat. 

A couple of hours later I was 
awakened when she thrust a break- 
fast tray at me. “‘Here’s your fresh- 
brewed coffee.” She looked very 
fresh herself and, once again, the 
happy, extroverted, All-American 
girl. There was no chance to talk to 
her for the remaining fifty or so 
minutes of the flight, except as an 
ordinary passenger. 

We landed at Orly. She took her 
place in the doorway and I filed past 
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her along with the other passengers. 

“It’s been real nice having you 
aboard!’’ She smiled brightly and 
her green eyes flickered in the Paris 
sun. She’d said these same words to 
the sour-faced man in front of me, 
and in both cases she sounded as if 
she really meant them. 

I learned she was staying at the 
Princede Galles and phoned her that 
evening. “I thought it would be irter- 
esting to see how an airline hostess 
spends her first night in Paris.” 

“I have that date, just like I told 
you.” Her voice sounded a little 
less rich and chuckly than when we 
were flying over the Atlantic to- 
gether. “Only it seems now we’re 
having a party and we're going out 
todinner. You want to come along?” 

I found her waiting outside the 
hotel bar. She was wearing civilian 
clothes: a bare-shouldered green 
dress with drapery around her slim 
hips. It made her look very fetching 
and very Parisian. And I said so. 

“Thanks!” She smiled and took 
my arm chummily. She led me to a 
corner table and introduced me. 
They were all airline people. One 
of them was Mike, a handsome, 
thin-faced man of about thirty who 
looked exactly as a copilot should. 
Another was a beautiful blond Swed- 
ish girl called Inge who'd just joined 
the company. There were also Jackie, 
looking very college-girl, the field- 
operations manager and his French 
wife, and two stolid pilots in their 
early forties. 

Everything was very gay. Mike 
was going to take us to a wonderful 
sea-food place he'd discovered up 
in Pigalle. We had a quick round of 
drinks, then found two cabs. 

I had an inkling things weren’t 
going just right when I found myself 
in one cab with the operations cou- 
ple and Pat; Mike, the Swedish girl, 
the two pilots and Jackie had taken 
off in another. 

Pat saw me watching her. She 
patted my hand comfortingly. ““Mike 
and I are the only ones who know 
where the restaurant is,” she ex- 
plained. When we reached the res- 
taurant, it was all boarded up. A 
sign said: ““Fermeture Annuelle.” 

“What d’ya know,” Mike said, 
peering at the sign. ““They’ve gone 
fishing.” 

We stood around in a perplexed 
circle. But then Mike remembered 
an Italian place up the street. 

Inge said she’d never tasted Ital- 
ian food. Whereupon, Mike grabbed 
her arm. “Come on!” he said. “I’m 
an old ravioli hand.” 

When we got inside the restau- 
rant, which turned out to be one 
of those expensive, dim-lit places 
American G.I.’s go to on Saturday 

Continued on Page 192 
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night, Inge and Mike were already sit- 
ting side-by-side in the far corner of a 
banquette. The rest of us arranged our- 
selves around them; Pat at the outside 
and I facing her. 

We ordered under Mike’s guidance, 
including Valpolicella, which he divulged 
was Ernest Hemingway’s favorite wine. 
Then he fell to, explaining the mysteries 


of ravioli and the other exotic dishes to 
the pretty Inge. 

We drank our wineand talked mostly 
about some night club they'd all been to 
in Lisbon where the fado singer sat down 
at your table and sang to you. 

That is, the rest of us talked about the 
night club. Mike was concentrating on 
the new Swedish hostess. One could see 
he was not a marrying kind of fellow. 


Occasionally, though, he’d steer a pally 
remark Pat’s way, to show they were 
still old flying friends together, such as: 

““How’s our smuggling racket going, 
honey?” 

Pat entered into the spirit, screwing 
her face into a kind of girl-you-drink- 
beer-with grimace and explaining to me: 
“It’s German dishes; I’m collecting .a 
set of Rosenthaler. But you can only 
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bring in ten dollars’ worth at a time. 
So I’m doing it bit by bit; and 
Mike’s helping me.” 

“Are you kids furnishing an apart- 
ment?” I asked. 

She looked me levelly in the eye 
and smiled sweetly. “It’s for that 
Elmhurst apartment I share with 
those two other hostesses.” 

Suddenly, one of the pilots de- 
cided he'd like to go dancing. We 
paid the bill and started hunting 
cabs. I counted up our crowd. Be- 
sides me, there were exactly four 
men and four girls. ““Look,” I told 
them, “I have to leave.” 

“The night’s young!” Mike pro- 
tested politely. 

“T’ve got to work in the morning,” 
I said. I saw them into cabs and 
started walking downtown. 

Next afternoon I phoned Pat to 
say good-by. “Weil, how was the 
Paris layover?” I asked her. 

“You should have stayed!’’ she 
gurgled. ““We really had a ball. We 
went to Jimmy’s in Montparnasse 
and danced till almost five o'clock. 
That Black Dog Bushnell, he really 
shakes a mean cha-cha-cha! You 
wouldn’t think he had it in him!” 

“‘Which one was he?” 

“He was the captain—the quiet 
one with the dark eyes.” 

“Your date?” sf 

“Well,” she laughed, “it kinda 
turned out that way.” 

“Listen,” I said, “why don’t you 
phone me the next time you come 
to Paris?” 

“I'm afraid that won’t be for 
quite a while.” 

““How come?” 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve decided to 
take that job in the Orient.” 

“As flight-service supervisor?” 

“That’s right. I’ve been thinking 
it over; and it sounds like a wonder- 
ful opportunity. You know—I’ve 
never been to the Far East.” 

She sounded very gay, as if life 
were made to order—still. THE END 
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evil spirits out, so that they can be 
worn by the rest of the family.” 

The “village” was a dozen scat- 
tered adobe huts with huge spaces 
of sky in between and a flat space in 
the middle. The church was a mere 
adobe barn. And there were the In- 
dians unrolling their babies, getting 
them baptized at speed, rolling 
them up again, slinging them onto 
their backs and trotting back to the 
market, for they always go at a trot. 
Close to the church was the school. 
There has been a sort of social revo- 
lution in Bolivia and the Indian chil- 
dren are being taught Spanish. We 
walked out into the wind and saw 
twenty or thirty boys in jeans lethar- 
gically marking time. They were 
all under fourteen: they had the 
hardened, sullen look of young 
gangsters of twenty-five. They were 
given hot drinks and then they sang 
their school song. It was sung to the 
tune of “Funiculi, Funicula.” | 
caught phrases like “we are the 
children of the revolution” and (I 
think) “enlargement” or “freedom 
of thought.” 

The last time I heard this splendid 
song was on Capri, when a group of 
young Italian children marched into 
somebody's new house to celebrate 
the fact that the roof was on. They 
were healthy, intelligent and vocifer- 
ous. The Indians sang gloomily, 
slowly, without heart. The school- 
teachers, a man and a woman, 
looked poor, ill and sad; but they 
were passionately concerned to 
teach these children living on one of 
the roofs of the world. 

Later their parents came rolling 
drunk out of the market. Some clung 
about an Indian nun who was with 
the priest; others the cheerful Irish- 
man supported as they rolled. “You 
drunken old sot,” laughed the priest, 
propping up one man. “You haven't 
touched a drop, have you, | bet?” 
Hand in hand, staggering along the 
shelterless track across the plain, the 
couples drifted home. Our truck 
broke down and they swarmed on it, 
while the priest went off across the 
marsh to give the Sacrament to an 
Indian dying in a hut. We went to an 
empty hacienda. Its walls were 
decorated with, of all things, English 
hunting prints: the Bolivian owners 
had fled over the border until the 
revolution calmed down. It was a 
scene which vividly recalled to me a 
country house in the west of Ireland 
during the civil war. Even the land- 
scape was bog, but stripped by the 
thin, martyrizing wind. 

We were glad of the young priest’s 
whisky. He lived, we discovered, in 
an old Spanish house, like a little 


fort, with a pretty 17th Century church 
which he was putting into repair. It was 
a sort of halfway house, totally isolated, 
on the old Spanish road to the pass 
across the mountains. If you had asked 
him what he needed in this hermitage, 
with its old wireless set and its maga- 
zines, he would have said “‘spark plugs.” 
The snow turned gold and pink; the 
mountains turned violet, their edges 


became jagged and sharp, cutting like 
knives into the sky, as the sun went 
down. We drove away and the grazing 
llamas, standing in groups, ignored us 
like duchesses. 

Back to hell we went, to see an Indian 
woman come around a corner with her 
little girl. The woman unslung her baby 
from her back, unrolled it on the pave- 
ment and, just as she was about to break 


a crust of bread, the child snatched the 
whole piece. Back to hear a Spanish sol- 
dier who had fought for Franco against 
the Russians shouting what a splendid 
thing war was. It was mad. The argu- 
ment we had was mad. We were all 
shouting at once. Outside, in the silence 
of the main avenue at 12,000 feet, home- 
less dogs were sleeping round the mon- 


uments to politicians. THE END 
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England. Isabella of Angouléme, 
widow of King John, married Hugh 
of La Marche, who was Aymer’s 
grandfather. Thus Aymer is not in 
the line of succession; no nervous 
statesman will cut off his head, lest 
one day he become dangerous. 

The elderly Aymer is married to 
an elderly Countess, Beatrice de Cler- 
mont, daughter of the Constable of 
France. They are childless; but there 
is an heir to Goodrich—the Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of Aymer’s sis- 
ter who married the lord Comyn of 
Badenoch in Scotland; we are deal- 
ing with the high nobility, who seek 
their equals in marriage across na- 
tional frontiers. We shall assume 
that she is visiting Goodrich with 
her uncle. 

The Earl of Pembroke isa Marcher 
of Wales, which gives him greater 
power over his vassals than an ordi- 
nary English earl. In Goodrich and 
the neighborhood he enforces the 
law, though of course he cannot 
alter it; the law of the Marches is 
ancestral custom, and reflects the 
justice of Heaven. This restricts Ay- 
mer’s power, but it is still very 
great. If the title to land near Good- 
rich is disputed, his court will judge 
the case, without appeal; when a 
criminal has been convicted in Ay- 
mer’s court Aymer must arrange 
his hanging, and Aymer will receive 
the felon’s chattels; the felon’s land 
goes to his lord, who is probably 
Aymer. Therefore the castle con- 
tains a prison recognized by the 
central government. Normally this 
prison will hold only suspects await- 
ing trial. In the Middle Ages im- 
prisonment is never a penalty; the 
punishment for felony is death, and 
for lesser offenses, a fine in money. 

We must not suppose that these 
baronial courts were unpopular with 
the peasants. There are advantages 
in having the seat of supreme power 
on your doorstep. (A generation 
later, the men of Archenfeld, a 
district nearby, complained to King 
Edward III that the Sheriff of Here- 
ford had imprisoned one of their 
comrades in Hereford jail, twenty 
miles away, where his family could 
not feed him and his friends were 
hampered in arranging his defense. 
He would be better off in Goodrich 
where, incidentally, he would enjoy 
one unusual amenity. The castle 
has been floored with earth brought 
specially from Ireland, so that even 


in the lowest dungeon no snake or - 


noxious reptile can live.) 
Today this great lord, his Count- 
ess and his unmarried niece are in 
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the castle. The place is overcrowded 
and there is an air of improvisation 
about the sleeping arrangements; 
but that is the case wherever a great 
man stops for the night, and every- 
one is used to it. 


To a modern observer one thing 
seems odd. At sunrise on a June 
morning all these fine ladies and 
gentlemen are fully dressed and 
about in the open. They value the 
precious daylight of summer; it is 
worth missing sleep to snatch every 
moment of it. 

The great castle has four towers 
and a keep, so the more eminent 
residents enjoy the luxury of private 
bedchambers. The Earl and Count- 
ess sleep in the northwest tower 
handy to the postern and the solar, 
which is the Earl’s private sitting 
room. The castellan and his lady 
live permanently in the old keep. 
The northeast tower houses the 
knights and sergeants of the gar- 
rison. The clerks occupy part of the 
southeast tower and still leave room 
for distinguished visitors. The ground 
floor of the southwest tower is nor- 
mally the buttery. Now beds have 
been placed there for the Lady Eiiz- 
abeth’s damsels, and she herself has 
as bedchamber the handsome room 
above, with its own fireplace and 
latrine. 

Other residents of gentle birth 
sleep in the hall, in curtained beds 
which are stored away in daytime. 
Servants bivouac under the pentises. 
That leaves the eastern range of 
buildings, from the chapel to the 
southeast for functionaries 
not of gentle blood : the head groom, 
the falconer, the huntsman. There is 
little room, but most of the pop- 
ulation is here only for a few days. 

The damsels of the Lady Elizabeth 
are of gentle birth. Their chief duty 
is to make sure that she is never left 
alone with a man; they also run 
errands for her, join her in dancing 
and games, and keep her from feel- 
ing lonely. They have been sent to 
her partly for the social advantage 
of mingling in high society, even 
more because of the mediaeval the- 
ory that parents are unfit to educate 
their own children; parents are too 
affectionate to beat. them as they 
should be beaten. Therefore every 
mother either swaps with an equal, 
or, better still, sends her girl to be 
reared in a castle more magnificent 
than her home. Each damsel hopes 
to marry a household: knight, and 
rule his manor, when his father dies. 

If a girl’s chastity is impugned she 
loses her value in the marriage mar- 
ket. A responsible widow sleeps 
among the damsels, and all day 
keeps an eye on their behavior. The 
best duenna is an elderly lady; but 
it is a wearing post, only accepted 


tower, 


by the poor and homeless. The Lady 
Elizabeth must make do with her old 
nurse. The nurse knows the rules of lady- 
like behavior, though herself she may 
not always follow them. If when she 
suckled the Lady Elizabeth her own child 
was a girl, this foster-sister is among the 
damsels, something between a pet and 
a lady’s maid. If the nurse’s child was 
a boy the Lady Elizabeth sees him edu- 


cated and finds him advancement in the 
Church. The tie of shared milk lasts for 
life. It is one of many factors keeping 
the aristocracy in touch with the lower 
orders. 

As soon as the first light shows in the 
east the damsels scramble out of bed. 
They dress quickly, for every moment 
is precious. Meanwhile servants stack 
their beds in a corner; for by day this 





room will be the bower, the ladies’ sit- 
ting room which men enter only by in- 
vitation. 

Soon the nurse leads her damsels up 
the winding stair, to waken the Lady 
Elizabeth. She still sleeps in her massive 
curtained bed. Of course a draft whis- 
tles through the room, as through every 
other room in the castle; four unglazed 
windows pierce its walls. In bad weather 
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the shutters may be closed on the wind- 
ward side; but these keep out light as 
well as rain, and it is better to endure 
the breeze. 

Within the bed curtains it is snug; but 
the maid, ina lowtruckle bed beside her 
mistress, hugs her blankets. This maid, 
who sleeps fully dressed, is already 
pushing her truckle beneath the great 
bed. At its foot stands a hutch, a large 
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decorated chest; in this the Lady Eliza- 
beth locks her money and jewels—any- 
thing she wishes to keep private. The 


room, which in wartime will be the 
fighting station of four crossbowmen, 
contains no other furniture. 

The lady’s head appears wrapped in 
a large nightcap(those drafts again). As 
she jumps to the floor she discloses her- 
self naked from the ears down. There is 


no special sleeping dress; the lower or- 
ders sleep in their clothes, but the gen- 
try pride themselves on the cleanly habit 
of sleeping stark naked. A fine linen 
chemise is slipped over her head; 
wrapped in a loose dressing gown, with 
warm slippers on her feet, she is ready 
to face the fresh air of her chamber. 

Her first act is to say her prayers. 
Since she is a modern miss she prays 
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in the new manner, kneeling upright 
with her hands clasped before her. 
Her old-fashioned uncle prays prone 
on the floor of his chamber, his 
arms outstretched in the form of the 
cross, his Countess prone beside 
him. 

When prayers are done everyone 
hustles. She is washed in warm 
scented water and dried with scented 
towels. Two damsels arrange her 
hair, smooth over the crown with 
bunches of vertical curls at the ears. 
A silver-gilt circlet divides the glossy 
crown from the curls. Over all is 
placed a net of gold thread as a 
protection against drafts. 

Other damsels pull on the stock- 
ings. These are of fine wool, woven 
with a two-way stretch; they are not 
fashioned, but their elasticity gives 
them a close fit. They are held taut 
by garters just above the knee. The 
lady wears no underclothes except 
her long chemise. If her skirt flies 
up in a gale, if she tumbles off a 
horse, much may be exposed. 

Next comes the cofte, a long 
gown of fine cloth. The full skirt 
reaches to the ground, but as far as 
the hips it molds the figure closely: 
there is a horizontal off-the-shoulder 
neckline, but long sleeves fit tightly. 
It is hard to struggle into this gar- 
ment, at once tight and voluminous; 
it would be impossible if there were 
not a slit at the back, laced tight 
when all is in position. 

The slit is hidden by the final 
garment, the surcoat; its full skirt 
covers the skirt of the coffe, but it is 
sleeveless, and the armholes have 
been enlarged to reach from shoul- 
der to hip. 

The waistline, low on the hips, is 
accentuated by a girdle of metal 
links just peeping over the skirt of 
the surcoat. Since she carries no bag 
the lady attaches to this girdle any- 
thing she wants handy, such as a 
wallet or a bunch of keys. This mod- 
etn miss also bears on her right hip 
a little knife, the universal tool of 
the 14th Century, equally handy for 
peeling peaches or cutting throats. 
Until recently only men wore it, and 
preachers denounce ladies who ape 
this masculine fashion. 

Since the dawn is chilly, the Lady 
Elizabeth adds an ermine stole which 
hangs to the waist before and be- 
hind, but does not cover her throat, 
which she is proud to display; and 
wide ermine sleeves, laced to the 
upper arm. Fur is never sewn to 
cloth, for it is stored separately. At 
night these furs hang in the little 
latrine, known as a garderobe, which 
opens off the chamber. The odor is 
said to keep moths away. 

No time has been wasted. The 
Lady Elizabeth and her damsels will 
be in the garden as the sun rises. 








That is as it should be, but only 
sound organization can bring it off. 

Let us consider the clothes these 
damsels are wearing, for we are wit- 
nessing the greatest revolution in 
dress that history has recorded. For 
thousands of years everyone has 
been draped, the laborer in coarse 
woolens, the king in cloth of gold. 
Luxury lay in the splendor of the 
material; a robe could be borrowed 
or bequeathed, and would cover 
anybody. Now tailors fit their clothes 
to the individual. For the first time 
since Britons ceased to paint them- 
selves blue a young lady can display 
the curves of her body. Needless to 
say, preachers deplore this. 

In the garden the damsels are not 
idle. They gather the red roses of 
Provins for use as perfume or as 
flavoring in the kitchen. Neverthe- 
less, this is a very pleasant time of 
day, with birds singing and dew on 
the flowers; our hardy ancestors 
thought it a good time for flirtation. 

Young gentlemen appear. They 
wear the cotte hardie, a jacket so 
tight that it cannot be dragged over 
the head but must be fastened by 
buttons down the front. A splendid 
girdle emphasizes the slim waist. 
Shoulders seem broader under the 
loose capuchon, a hood whose scal- 
loped lower edge crosses the breast. 
The headpiece dangles behind, or is 
wrapped round the throat; for the 
gallant weass a felt hat much like 
the modern topper. This flattering 
costume, designed to show off the 
athletic figure, is completed by tight 
hose and pointed shoes. 

The cotte hardie is merciless to 
Sagging paunch or stooping shoul- 
ders. The elderly Earl prefers a loose 
gown from neck to ankles. HisCount- 
ess wears a loose cotte, and over it a 
bliaut, ancestor of the blouse, sleeve- 
less and low in the neck to display 
the cotte below. A wimple tied un- 
der her chin hides gray hair and 
braces wrinkled cheeks. 

The gentlemen are delighted to 
encounter the ladies in the garden. 
Who would have expected to find 
them there? Soon couples are sing- 
ing, or declaiming poetry, or tossing 
back the ball in a conversation full 
of images and conceits. Servants 
bring wine and fine wheaten bread. 
There is no other breakfast. 

While the sun is still low the bell 
rings for Mass. All hasten to the 
chapel and stand or kneel through- 
out the service, for there are no 
seats. Otherwise the standard of de- 
votion is low. You may read letters 
or talk quietly; though if it is a sung 
Mass the worshipers listen with at- 
tention, for church music is more 
elaborate and satisfying than any- 
thing they will hear at a secular en- 
tertainment. 


After hearing Mass the congregation 
chats in the courtyard. The head of 
each department is available, and the 
work of the day can be planned. Men 
vanish to the stables, the mews or the 
kennels. Ladies have weightier respon- 
sibilities; the Countess, for example, is 
training the Lady Elizabeth against the 
day when she will become Lady of 
Goodrich. 


The chatelaine controls the interior 
economy of her castle. Every day the 
water in the weli must be tasted. The 
kitchen must be inspected, the larder, 
the buttery, the brewhouse, the bacon 
and biscuit. A castle must have supplies 
for six months, or you may as well 
take down the walls; but in peacetime 
no one likes eating musty food. There 
is perpetual warfare against the cook’s 





impulse to use the freshest materials 
and throw away anything stale. 

In the stillroom soap and perfumes 
are compounded, fruit preserved, and 
drugs made up. The sick must be dosed, 
and hard-luck stories among the serv- 
ants and villagers investigated. 

The fine cloth the ladies wear is 
bought from professional weavers; but 
ordinary clothing is woven and dyed 
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tion, hotel, and tour organizations. 
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popular way to see South America in 3 weeks: 


ist day— Board a DC-7B after a New York 
lunch, fly non-stop to a Caracas dinner. Stay 
at the luxurious Tamanaco Hotel. 

2nd day—in Caracas. Morning sight-seeing 
drive. Afternoon beside the hotel pool. 

3rd day— You arrive in Rio de Janeiro, drive 
to your hotel on Copacabana Beach, can 
spend the day exploring, bathing, shopping. 
4th-6th days—in Rio. You see everything— 
from the top of Sugar Loaf and from Corcova- 
do. You visit city landmarks, drive through 
suburbs, forests, take a side trip to Petropolis 
and Terezopolis, if you like. 

7th & 8th days. Sio Paulo, city of modern- 
istic skyscrapers. Your hotel, the Jaragua. 
Mth-1 1th days— Montevideo, theVictoria Plaza 
Hotel, drives to beaches and to see gauchos. 
12th-14th days—Buenos Aires, one of the 
most beloved cities in the world! Your hotel, 
the famous Plaza, is close to Avenida Florida 


where alligator articles sell for a song. And 
“B.A.” is the city of 50¢ filet mignons 
15th-17th days—Santiago, Chile, after a 


memorable 30-minute flight over the Andes. 
You'll stay at the Carrera Hotel, one of the 
world’s finest. You'll sight-see the city and 
have time for a trip to Vifia dei Mar. 
18th-20th days—Lovely Lima and the Gran 
Hotel Bolivar! You'll drive narrow streets 
overhung with wooden balconies . . . wide, 
beautiful plazas framed in 400-year-old archi- 
tecture .. . and to historic ruins, 
21st day—You leave Lima on the evening 
plane for home over the routes of Panagra, 
Pan Am and National. From New York, your 
3-week trip costs $998. Fror Chicago, $1,008. 
From Los Angeles $1,050. It includes a 30% 
saving on your fare. 1 extra week in Incaland, 
Quito, Panama $181. You fly DC-7Bs and 
DC-6Bs with Pan Am on the East Coast and 
Panagra on the West 

Tours vary from 11 to 55 days, guided or on 
your own. For free folders, see your Travel 
Agent or Pan Am. Or write Mr. Don Wilson, 
Panagra, Rm. 4437, Chrysler Bldg., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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EXOTIC PORTS OF CALL 


Sunghne- 
a The way 








MIAMI to 
SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL 


Sail the all-season way with the 
amart set who love port-fun, 
| sun-fun and warm friendly seas. 
Ports a-plenty! Delicious cuisine, 
swimming pools, dancing, all air 
conditioned outside cabins, 
many delightfully 
spacious public 
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Madeira and Canary Islands 
¢ Lisbon, Portugal « Vigo, Spain 
. © LaGuaira, Venezuela 
STOPPING Als e Curacao, Dutch West Indies 
« Havana, Cuba e Miami 


SANTA MARIA 


21,750 ton luxury finer . monthly sailing 





SHAW BROS. SHIPPING CO. 


Sox 300, & 





S= | FLORIDA 


Fi CIRCLE TOURS 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 


Visiting scores of fascinating sites and 
cities, only these extensive, complete tours 
offer you nine FULL days in Florida on 
independent tour or ten FULL days escor- 
ted. See it all—Jacksonville, Silver Springs, 


Oriando, Cypress Gardens, St. Petersburg, 
Naples, Miami Beach, Marineland, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine...and much, much 
more. Includes first class hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, and travel by luxurious, 
air-conditioned motor coach. Stop overs 
and optional extensions as you wish. 
From $119.50. 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by air or 
ship. Complete tours from Miami—$51.50 
up. More fun with on-the-spot service. 

‘ See your local travel agent 


orwrte: UNITED TOURS 


337 €E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 





For color brochure, see your Travel Agent or contact: 
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Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
cured trouble-free. See Europe for far less 
pil! ae by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 

“Ford Abroad Tours of 


154 W. 56 ST. 


JU 72-4650 
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means 


CAREFREE... COLORFUL 


Vocations 


BERMUDA — Sailing every Saturday 
from New York round trip $125 up. 
Stop over as long as you wish. 
Frequent “Liv-Aboard” Cruises, 
ship at dock in Bermuda. 
Exciting cruises throughout the year 
to Nassau, West Indies, Canada and 
South America. 

Every cabin with Private Bath 
Ocean Monarch + Queen of Bermuda 





See Your Travel Agent. 


FURNESS LINES 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 4 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 








CiT i cir cit 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual re- 
quirements. Ask for free book- 
let showing where to go, how 
to go, how much it costs. 

Apply to your Travel Agent or... 


CUT Travel SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, NY. 
Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
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Brussels World’s Fair 1958 


Four Special Departures. including Grand Tour 
Europe, also 3 student tours. Write for program or in 
dependent itinerary to 


Harvard Square, Cambridge 


of 


Harvard Travel Service, Inc. 
38, Mass. 





WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 
NO PURCHASE PRICE TO PAY 

All Touring Documents included 

FULL insurance Coverage 

UNLIMITED MILEAGE 


AS LOW AS $30*? PER WEEK 


Investigate our other Car Plans 
A Network of Agencies 
in 16 Countries to assist you 
SEE the cars you will drive 
on display at our showroom 
or WRITE Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N.Y., EL 5-6330 








THE BEST 1300 
travel agents 


COAST TO COAST 
recommend 


CARTAN TOURS 


WORLD WIDE 











Write for folder 


Ingraham Hid 
Rockiand, Maine 


Capt. Frank Elliott 


1 “Wind Ship” Cruises 
From the Port of 
Rockland aboard the 
Victory Chimes, 
last of the nation's 
big sailing ships 








For UNATTACHED MEN and WOMEN Only! 


“BACHELOR PARTY” TOURS 


Not just a tour—it's a party all the way! 
Monthly Departures 
EUROPE — MEXICO — WEST INDIES 


See your Travel Agent or 
Dept. M, Gramercy Tours, 444 Madison Ave., NYC 











TOURS 


CRUISES 


TRAVEL 
SERVICES 


Every month Holiday is packed with 
travel ideas and suggestions 


Write advertisers on these pages 
for expert advice and reservations 

















Watch for this section in each issue 
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at home. At Christmas the Earl gives 
a “livery” to all his followers, from 
the castellan to the lowest scullion. 
A livery means a gift of any kind, 
but custom decrees that it should 
be clothing. It is a sound plan to 
dye all these liveries the same color, 
so that the Earl can pick out his own 
men in a crowd. The chatelaine visits 
the weaving sheds every day. 


Household linen is woven at 


home, and the ladies do a great deal 
of embroidery. 


In some airy chamber fine robes 


hang doubled over poles. Noble 
guests will ride up in armor, with 
very little baggage; they will expect 
to be lent something splendid and 
comfortable. 


The morning can, and should, be 


filled with these household tasks. In 
the absence of the Countess they de- 
volve on the wife of the castellan. 


In fashionable Goodrich they 


dine late, an hour before midday. 
Everyone who has clean hands and 
clean clothes comes to the great 
hall; only cooks and scullions eat in 
the kitchen. A table across one end 
of the hall provides places for the 
Earl and Countess, the Lady Eliza- 
beth, the castellan and guests of 
high rank. This high table has seats 
on one side only, for the great never 
sit with their backs to the company. 


The other dwellers in the castle sit 


at tables set lengthways, seated on 
both sides. The gentry are nearest 
the high table, so that the salt dish 
in the middle divides the well-born 
from those “‘below the salt.” 


Since there is no porcelain and very 


little glazed earthenware the food is 
carried in metal dishes. Instead of 
plates the noble diners use flat slabs 
of bread known as manchets; after 
the meal these manchets, soaked in 
gravy, will be given to the poor. 
Lesser men use platters of beech- 
wood. There is no cutlery on the 
table. Forks are used only in cook- 
ing, and everyone brings his own 
knives and spoons. 


A sample dinner might comprise 


the following: roast beef; roast swan 
or heron (for the high table only); 
stewed river fish, mousse of ham, 
ragout of chicken and hate pdté. For 
desserts, great pies filled with raisins 
and almonds, dried fruits with honey 
and cream; fresh strawberries, if 
available. 


This meal is a formal meeting be- 


tween the Earl and his followers; 
anyone may make a petition and get 
an answer on the spot. Aymer, of 
French descent and married to a 
French wife, 
French at the fireside; but he has a 
rough understanding of English and 
Welsh, the local vernaculars, and 
can read Latin though he does not 
like writing it. Throughout the Mid- 


presumably speaks 
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die Ages linguistic barriers caused 
little trouble; everyone must have 
been at ease in several tongues. 

Presently there will be a floor 
show. Perhaps a gentleman will sing 
verses of his own composition, more 
probably a traveling jongleur will 
recite what he has learned; there 
may even be acrobats and dancing 
girls. But by midday these people 
who saw the sun rise will be drowsy. 
After an hour at table everyone re- 
tires for a nap. 

After a short rest the gentry may 
amuse themselves during the re- 
maining hours of daylight; that was 
one purpose of their early rising. 
They may play indoors or out; their 
clothes are proof against drafts 
from unglazed windows, and unless 
heavy rain is falling they hardly no- 
tice whether there is a roof over their 
heads. 

Some go hunting or hawking. A 
few conscientious knights return to 
the tiltyard, where they practiced all 
morning. Jousting is now an end in 
itself, no more a preparation for 
war than fencing. When two gallop- 
ing riders collide something must 
be damaged. Two hundred years 
ago, when tournaments began, that 
something might be the knight. A 
hundred years ago it was often the 
horse. Now it is always the lance. As 
tournaments have become safer 
they have also become more splen- 
did, and more costly. One day the 
Earl of Pembroke will hold a tourna- 
ment to celebrate the wedding of the 
Lady Elizabeth. This summer there 
are no tourneys in the neighborhood. 

On this hot June afternoon the 
Lady Elizabeth does not feel like 
riding. Instead she decides to take a 
bath. Presently she sits soaking in 
her tub, in the rose garden. 

Elizabeth washed elaborately when 
she got up, again before dinner, and 
again after her siesta. This bath is 
not an ablution, it is a pleasure and a 
beauty treatment. The lady sits up- 
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right, her curls protected by a wim- 
ple; she converses with two young 
gentlemen. 

Her damsels are beside her, and 
her old nurse. But Elizabeth, who 
has known the facts of life since 
childhood, does not fuss about 
nakedness. Jf a knight were carried 
wounded into the castle she would 
strip off his armor and wash him. 
She helps distinguished visitors to 
wash and change their clothes. If 
she is devout, from time to time she 
washes elderly beggars. In any case, 
she has been educated to withstand 
temptation. 

For all daylong every young lady 
listens to declarations of ardent de- 
votion from every gentleman she 
meets. In the end she will marry the 
husband chosen for her by her fam- 
ily. Courteous love is a convention, 
like the latter-day convention of 
making way for a lady at a door. 
The medieval gentleman does not 
suppose that every lady is fair, he 
merely behaves as though he thought 
so. 

When Elizabeth is ready to dress, 
her damsels erect a screen beside the 
bath; with her head showing over 
the top she continues the conversa- 
tion. When her surcoat is in place 
she saunters away with the young 
gentlemen, for it is suppertime. 

Supper is a less formal meal than 
dinner. Those who have worked all 
afternoon soon leave their benches 
to sleep on the floor. The high table 
is entertained with more elaborate 
songs, which would have gone over 
the heads of the common herd at 
dinner. In that multilingual society 
the “‘macaronic”’ verse is especially 
appreciated : 


Cest est ma volunte 

That I mighte be with thee 
Ludendo. 

Vostre amour en moun qoer 

Brenneth hote as the fyr 
Cressendo. 


Or there may be an epic, in 
French already a little difficult to 
understand, about the heroic deeds 
of the Earl’s ancestors. 

After supper the elders sit talking 
over their wine, while the young 
dance in the courtyard. Couples 
pace hand in hand, never in each 
other’s arms; but there is a good 
deal of jumping and twirling. The 
ladies try to make their skirts fly out 
level with their garters, the gentle- 
men hope they will overdo it. 

After an hour of this even the 
young are ready for bed. The castle, 
whose gate was closed at sunset, 
sleeps at last. On this June night no 
one will be in bed for more than five 
hours. When winter comes, they will 
doze away the hours of darkness, 
making up lost sleep. THE END 








CARAVAN TOURS 


11 COUNTRIES 


ALL EXPENSE=- PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
Sailing from New York on: 








July 31... .S.S. HOMERIC*.......... $859 Sept. 5.....$.S. UNITED STATES...... $819 
Aug. 2.....$.S. HANSEATIC......... $879 Sept. 10.... QUEEN ELIZABETH...... $798 
Aug. 5..... EMPRESS of BRITAIN®... .$839 Sapte US.... EB. SOE, 2... cscccves $759 
Aug. 7.....5.S. MAASDAM......... $869 Sept. 17.... QUEEN MARY........... $769 
Aug. 8.....S.S. UNITED STATES...... $879 Sept. 19... .S.S. UNITED STATES...... $769 
Avg. 8.....$.5. UBERVE............. $859 Sept. 19... .$.S. STATENDAM........ $769 
Aug. 13....QUEEN ELIZABETH....... $879 Sept. 24... .QUEEN ELIZABETH....... $759 
Aug. 18....S.S. HOMERIC*.......... $829 Get. 8.206. QUEEN MARY........... 729 
Aug. 20....QUEEN MARY........... 9 Oct. 2 $.S. UNITED STATES...... $719 
Aug. 22... .S.S. UNITED STATES...... $849 Oct. 8..... QUEEN ELIZABETH....... $719 
Aug. 27.... QUEEN ELIZABETH....... $829 Oct. 10... .$.S. STATENDAM........ $719 
Aug. 29....S.S. STATENDAM........ $839 Oct. 15.... QUEEN MARY........... $698 
wee @..... QUEEN MARY.......... $819 Oct. 17 $.S. UNITED STATES...... $698 
Sept. 3 $.S. RYMBAM........... $798 Oct. 22 QUEEN ELIZABETH....... $698 
Sept. 5 SS. MOMENC........... $798 Oct. 29 QUEEN MARY........... 8 
Nov. 6..... QUEEN ELIZABETH... ... $698 


“Sailing from Montreal 


SPECIAL TOUR FEATURES: 


Tour price includes round trip tourist steamship passage on famous ocean liners, all transporta- 
tion throughout Europe, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transfers and even tips. 

PROFESSIONAL TOUR DIRECTOR conducts the entire European portion of the tour . . . on 
hand at all times to make your trip more pleasant and memorable. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS—twin bedded rooms in comfortable hotels, conveniently located 
to the highlights of each city. More than half are First Class Hotels. 

DINING— Magnificent meals served on board ship in attractive salons. In Europe, each meal 
will be a delightful adventure in continental dining. 





CARAVAN TOURS ideal for people traveling alone. Enjoy the companionship of congenial 
tour members, sharing new sights and adventures. Each tour limited to 42 members. Later return 
if desired. 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS . 
Visiting England, Holland, Beigium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzeriand, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. 

Wonderful doys of cruising the Ationtic on ao modern ocean liner . . . 

ENGLAND, with its beauiiful countryside owokening to Spring. LONDON, Heart of the British Empire, largest city 
in the world . . . Piccodilly Circus, Trofaigor Squore, Buckingham Poloce, Fleet Street, Whitehall, London Bridge, W est- 
minster Abbey, Big Ben, Houses of Parliament, Tower of London, Scotland Yord, No. 10 Downing Street 

HOLLAND, iond of quaint old dyke:, windmills, tulips, wooden shoes, Hans Brinker and silver skates. The Hague, 
Peoce Paloce, Amsterdom with its tree-lined canals and romantic bridges, Rembrandt's house. 

— with its picturesque Ardennes district. Brussels, old world capital, Palace of Justice, King's Palace. 

copital of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, city of ruined medieval fortresses and paloces. 
aeaaneh canes Moselle Valley; city of Koblenz; Rhine River: Rhine Valley with its ancient castles rich in leg- 
end. Heidelberg, setting for “The Student Prince,” famous ruined Castle and the Old University; the Black Forest; 
Rhine Folls, Triberg, the cuckoo clock capital of the worid. 

SWITZERLAND, Roof of the World. Lucerne, fashionable world resort; Swiss folklore; Spectacular Alps. 

UECHTENSTEIN—the land that rime forgot. 

AUSTRIA— Innsbruck, ancient capital of the Austrion Tyrol, high on the bonks of the River Inn, city of ancient 
ercedes and medieval streets, elaborate tomb of Maximilian. 

VENICE— FLORENCE. Sidetrip $29 extra. Venice, Grand Canal, St. Mork's Square, Doges’ Paloce, Bridge of 
Sighs. Florence . . . picturesque Italian hill towns. 

ITALY —the Dolomites, fomed Brenner Poss. ROME—City of Centuries . . . St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the 
Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, Catacombs, Forum of the Coesars, Pagan Temple Pantheon, ruins of the blood 
stained Colosseum, enduring seven hills, Appian Way, Baths of Coracalia, Hadrian's Tomb, Temple of Neptune, 
Fountain of Moses. PISA—with its famous Leaning Tower; seaport of Genoa 

FRENCH RIVIERA—plcyground of four continents, vacation poradise of royalty. NICE, heart of the French 
Riviera, on the beautiful blue Mediterranean, lined with palm trees. 

MONACO—-< trip to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in this tiny country. See Grande Corniche, the great wind- 
ing rood 

FRANCE— Avignon, Lyon, Fontainebleau . . . PARIS, glittering gem of all Europe, sophisticated city of adventure. 
The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Arc de Triomphe, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Eiffel Tower, Napoleon's 
Tomb, the Opera, Place de Bastille, Montmartre, Left Bank. 

From Paris to the French Port, where you boord your super ocean liner to begin the gay, romantic return trip to 
New York ot the climax of this delightful experience. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 7-F 
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CARAVAN 
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220 S. State St. Chicago 4, Ill 








[ CARAVAN TOURS, inc. a 
220 S. State St., Chicago 4, iil. 







Please send Free Booklet No. 7-F 
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FONTANA 
OLD MASTER 


AWAKENING 


PETIT POINT PEACHTREE MANOR 


Sterling is for now—and for you 


Soup becomes Tomato Royale when you sip from Towle Sterling 


Towle adds the elegance, the charm that makes informal dining beautiful. In its radiance, the simplest 
supper’s an occasion. Food tastes better. Children behave. Security and warmth prevail. For so little, you can 
have Towle Sterling on your table, tonight...and every night. And the more you use it, the lovelier it becomes 
and the less care it needs. For this is solid silver...lovingly crafted at Newbury- 

port, Massachusetts—by the proudest silversmiths in America. Cost? Far less than TOW a 
you'd imagine. Service for one starts at as little as $21.00, Federal Tax included. eV EARS MTHS 


Give the informal life a Towle touch of elegance 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


By Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


HISTORIC ANNAPOLIS 

Q. “Are there guided tours for viewing historic homes and buildings in An- 
napolis ? Any special events to be held this year?” C.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
@ Yes; Historic Annapolis, Inc., has a series of walking 
tours which begin at the Society’s tour bureau, 64 State 
Circle, and take in the town’s beautifully preserved civic and 
state buildings, as well as a number of homes noted for their 
authentic Colonial architecture. Tours are conducted daily from 
10 A.M. to noon and from 2 to 5 p.m. They differ in houses cov- 
ered, length (from 1's to 2's hours) and admissions (from $1.25 
to $3.25). No advance arrangements are necessary in June, July 
and August; in other months, contact the tour bureau in advance. 

Heritage Week (October 5 to 12, 1958) is the outstanding an- 
nual event in Annapolis, when many privately owned old homes 
are open to the public. For a program of events write Historic 
Annapolis, Inc., 64 State Circle, Annapolis, Md. 

An Arts and Crafts Festival is held in St. John’s College 
Gymnasium, King George Street, on June 21, when visitors 
can watch Maryland craftsmen create beautiful, contemporary 
household items from silver, wood, fabrics and paper; and 
jewelry set with semiprecious native stones. Purchases can be 
made from the craftsmen. Fee: adults, 50¢; children 25¢. 


CRYSTAL CAPITAL 
Q. “I'm an avid collector of both antique and modern crystal, and as I'll be 
motoring through New York State this summer, I'd like to see the collection at 
Corning. Can you give me the visiting hours at the museum?” 

R. M., Detroit, Mich. 
@ The Corning Glass Center is open daily except Monday from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is free. The Center (located at 
Corning, 15 miles west of Elmira on State Route 17) includes 
the Corning Museum of Glass, a dramatic modern building 
housing exhibits covering 3500 years of glassmaking; the 
Steuben factory, where you may watch magnificent crystal 
pieces being created; and the Hall of Science and Industry, 
where you'll see glass displayed in relation to its uses in home 
and industry. 


PETS’ TRAVEL BUREAU 

Q. “I'm being transferred to a post in the Near East on short notice, and I'm 
having difficulty making arrangements for shipment of my pet boxer. Any 
suggestions ?” J. C., New York, N. Y. 
@ Bed Rock Dogs International, at Westerly, Rhode Island, 
is not only an unusual travel service for pets but one of the world’s 
most modern pet hotels. Many dogs and cats are sent to Bed Rock 
to be cared for until their owners are settled in their new homes 
when Bed Rock makes all arrangements to forward the pets. 

Irene and John Sullivan, who operate Bed Rock, will sug- 
gest the best and least expensive way to ship your pet almost any- 
where in the world. They'll advise of health requirements, clear 
health certificates with foreign consulates, prepare export docu- 
ments, make flight reservations. 

The Sullivans will send you a free estimate of total transpor- 
tation costs, if you supply them with breed and weight of your 
pet, place where it should be picked up, destination, and whether 
you wish to ship direct or with a stopover at Bed Rock Dogs 
International. 

Bed Rock has designed a traveling kennel, in three sizes, 
which is acceptable to all airlines that haul pets. 

For complete information write: Bed Rock Dogs Inter- 
national, Drawer 502, Westerly, Rhode Island. 











WHAT ? Fruit cup au Grand Marnier. 
| WHERE ? Aboard the French Line’s Ile de France Pique 
— the gourmet’s paradise afloat. 

HOW ? With Grand Marnier Liqueur a l’orange, 
of course. It’s made exclusively with 
a fine champagne cognac base. 


WHEN? Any time...at home! Write now 
for your free recipe booklet. 


Box H6, Carillon Importers Ltd., 65 E. 55th St., N.Y. 22 
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youd neuer believe oa vocation Could be 
SO WONDERFUL...anc SO ECONOMICAL too! 


e---A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 


No wonder passengers repeat their Great 
Lakes Cruise Vacations year after year! 
Where else can you have so much fun, 
rest and relaxation for so little? Where 
else can you enjoy 7 thrilling days and 7 
glorious nights of gay shipboard parties, 
deck sports, dancing, sun bathing, enter- 
tainment, new friends, matchless food 


7 DAYS from $159.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
hicago, or Duluth. 


S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


and visits to exciting ports . . . all in one 

package at this low budget price? Think 
7 it... over 2200 marvelous miles of 
cruising over the scenic and historic 
waterways of America’s Great Inland 
Seas. Come along, and see what you've 
been missing! Your Travel Agent has 
all the details. 
5-DAY cruises from $134.50 and 
2-DAY cruises irom $41.50 avail- 

able from Vetroit only. 


Rates, subject to federal tax, include transportation, meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 




















Please send me a free copy of your 1958 
GEORGIAN BAY LINE Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 










N 
Foot of Woodward Ave. = 3 rez = 
Detroit 26, Mich. Cee oe Zone State 
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NOW 


Enjoy at HOME 


‘the BEST STEAKS 


you ever ate” 


Shipped DIRECT TO yOu... 
“Blast Frozen’’—ready for your freezer. 
Perfect arrival GUARANTEED... 
delivery anywhere in the 48 states! 
These Pfaelzer beef tenderloin steaks of U.S. Prime 
quality are tender, flavorful, mellow-aged . . . have 
been served for over 30 years by exclusive clubs, 
fine hotels and restaurants . . . now are preferred 
in many better homes, everywhere! They're sure to 
« enhance your personal and family’s enjoyment . . 
delight your guests when you entertain. These Steaks 
con't be purchased in any store. Introduce yourself 
to extraordinary dining pleasure. Take advantage 
of Pfaelzer’s TRIAL OFFER today! Send check or 
money order. Receipt acknowledged by return mail. 
Over a hundred 
freezer delicacies — 
steaks, chops 
roasts, etc. to de- 
light the discrimin- 
ating diner, now 
available through 
unique Pfoaelzer 
Home Service. Ask 
for free, 20 page 
illustrated catalog. 


e@ Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc. 


Dept. H-68 @ Union Stock Yards @ Chicago 9, III. 


MAIL ORDER Wloano 
Hn the met fal 
Shor travtl. bag you Can 

oun fo . hips afl 
4 plane , Mawr, boat, 
car on pack. forte. 





Intreductory Offer! 
LIMITED TIME ONLY 


16 FILET MIGNONS 


Pink 332° Per box 


1%" Thick 
2 or more boxes 5% discoun? 
RR. EXPRESS PREPAID 
































DELUXE r 
Shin. KIT BAG 7 


Waterproof, mildew-proof Indian gray can- 
vas reinforced with buckskin leather trim. 
Full top zipper gives easy access to giant 
cargo area. Roomy kangaroo side pocket 
for toilet articles, etc. Gun or fishing rods 
attach with web straps. Padded buckskin 
handles. Loops for lashing to car-top car- 
rier or boat. Holds all clothing and equip- 
ment for extended trip. (Always room for 
one more item.) Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. $17.50 postpoid 


Fed. tax incl. 


FREE send for BIG NEW CATALOG 









Norm Thompson 


131)1 N. W.-21st, Portiand 9, Oregon 





COLOR FILM 


PROCES SING 


VALUED SHOTS DESERVE OUR CARE” 












KODACHROME 
Sina $ and r he 
36 EXPOSURES 


MAGAZINE 75« 
ROLL TYPE $1.10 
KODACOLOR 

ALL SIZES INCL 


NEW 35mm 70¢ po 


+ 2Seeo 2% « 3\% 206 


umbo Print 





EKTACHROME ~ 
nye 


° 75¢ 5m 


DEV.AMTD § 
e. ev 4m 


COLOR PRINTS 
From Your Transparency 


» 20¢ Sa 7 





90¢ 
$1.85 








You'll Never Know 
How Good Your / 
Game Can Be — 


= 


Until you've 
Kenneth Smith hand 
made clubs, cus 
signed expressly 


used 


to. fit your physica 
quirements, your 
swing. They fit YO 
you aione 

they fit 

relaxed, swing more 


ser hate 
your shots 


easi\ 


control better — 


SEND 
TODAY 
for this 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


Kenneth omith 


GOLF CLUBS + 


BOX 41-H. KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
World's Largest Custom Club Maker 


CACLUALUE RINIERA 
VY SLEEVE SHIRT 


Made exclusively by Lew 
Magram Shirtmaker to the 
Stars”. This eyelet, Schiffil em 
broidered, imported batiste, is 











utterly magnificent; a fashion 
masterpiece down to the scal 
loped half sleeves. An ideal 


shirt for spring and summer 
wear now available, for the 
first time, to you! IN STOCK 
White. Reg. sizes; SM4-KL. Tal 
men who need extra long body 
and sleeves, specify neck size 
and word TALL. $8.95 each. Send 
check or M.0. No 
Esquire Club 


COD. Mem 






| Rint oto it aihodeh eld ts 





Magram’'s Co 
nm Men's Fasmon 


lew magram 


830-7th Ave., Dept. H6, N.Y. 19 








White sole 


‘) Sueded up 
NEW \U\) pers. Black, 
CASUAL PP Fown, Tur 
FOOTWEAR . quoise. Sz 
Genuine cowhide 4‘, to9 


Send troc 
ing of foot 


$8.50 


eather sole molded 
over textured leather 
upper. Soft airform 
on insole 


cush 








jor FREE 


Mail Order Kit 


Featuring custom -styled clothing for 
Authentic West 
hand-tailored leather wear 


sports, country weor 
ern gifts, 








Hand-Crafted 
Home Furnishings 
by the Virginia 
Mountain Workers 
at Rosemont 


in Marion 





Authentic Colonial reproductions; hand-tied Canopies, 
woven Coverlets, Curtains for all sizes and types of win- 
dows, Valances, Rugs and small furniture. Photo shows 
Hand-tied Double Diamond Point Canopy, $35.25. “Whig 
Rose” woven Coverlet with “Peacock Tail” fringe, $34.50 





without fringe $28.50. Petticoat valance with “Peacock 
Tail” fringe, $1.25 yard. 5” hand-tied fringe 60c yard 
Write for Free Advice and Picture Catalog 
LAURA Y. COPENHAVER 
“Rosemont Marion, Virginia 
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This sporty belt is just the thing for 


and buckle. Women’s sizes 22-32, 
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Ease is the watchword for these coming summer months. You 
may be set for lazy days at shore or mountain resort, a leisurely cfoss- 
country auto trip, a tour abroad, or perhaps just sunning on your patio. 


Whatever your choice, you'll want a wardrobe that’s effortless but smart, 


Festive Server 

Lobster dishes served 

in this 2-quart 

ceramic casserole will rate 
high in appetite appeal. Ebony 
black with red-and-white 
cover; brass-framed ceramic 
candle warmer. $7.95, 
postpaid. Copeland House, 
Box 870, 

Lake Forest, Ill. 





This capacious straw bag from 
Italy was inspired by 

the Venetian gondolier’s 

hat. About 15” in 

diameter. In natural, toast or 
Navy straw; red 


grosgrain streamers; 


white rayon lining. $8.95, 
postpaid. Cortley Gifts, 
305 E. 83rd St., 

N.Y.C. 28 


















shorts or slacks. White rope 
trimmed with mahogany- 
stained cowhide; brass studs 
$2.95; men’s, 34-42, $3.95. 
Postpaid. Elizabeth McCaffrey, 
Northport, N.Y. 


Bulky Look 





An Orlon cardigan 


with ribbon-bound collar and 

beaded monogram. White 

with red or navy trim and monogram; 
blue, pink, gray or beige 

with white trim and monogram. 
Women’s sizes 34-40. 

Allow two weeks for delivery. 

$13.30, postpaid. 

The Hope Chest, Inc., 
Newbury St., 


108 
Boston 16, Mass. 














SHOPPER 


the latest in summer-sports equipment, accessories to brighten outdoor 


entertaining. But perhaps you’ve already relaxed into the summer mood 


and don’t relish the hurry-scurry of a shopping tour. No matter. . . just 


settle back and summer-shop at leisure here in the Holiday Shopper. 





Hunt Couture 

Holiday's \uxury item for a lady 
who rides to the hounds: 

a handsomely tailored pure silk 


overblouse from Italy. 


The hunting motif € 


is hand-screened in royal blue 
on a cream ground, or 

yellow or red on a white ground. 
Sizes 10-18. $49, postpaid. 
Bellini Shop, 411 

Park Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


Mail Pail 
This brass-bound chestnut 
pail, 62” deep, can be hung 
in the hallway or on 
the front door 

as a mail receptacle. 
Decorated with a brass 
Federal eagle. 

$4.95, postpaid. 

Ward Phillips Co., 
Main at Washington, 
Carpentersville, Ill. 

















Floral Setting 

Of handmade English 

bone china. 

Candle holders with colorfully 
painted raised roses, 

$12.75 a pair. 

Bouquet of delicately detailed 
roses, carnations 

and peonies, 6)” in 

diameter, in shallow bowl. $17.50, 
express collect. Plummer, Ltd., 
734 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19 


Pimpeispon 

A Swedish version of the hand 
fishing line. Just wind line 

on pins of the 159” birchwood 
pole and lead through hole 

in the tip. $1.95, postpaid, including 
assorted hooks, sinkers, and 10 
yds. waterproofed nylon line 

stored in compartment in handle. 
Charles W. Chase, 

Haddam Neck, East Hampton, Conn. 
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Fioral print shorts and biouses 
in cool, beautifully washable tana 
lawn cotton. Choose from coral, 
baby blue, rose, mint, mauve and 
bottiegreen. Shorts $8.40, match- 
ing Blouse $6.30. 


Bermuda 











LEATHER VALET 


| WITH MATCHING SLIPPERS 


The UNUSUAL USEFUL GIFT 
For Father's Dey... Graduation...Bon Voyage 
HAND CRAFTED OF BRITISH GLOVE GRAIN 


COWHIDE . . . TO LAST A LIFETIME! 
Snep top for ecsy opening and closing ~ 
supple, light weight for eosy pocking The big 


woter repelient compartment holds aii his toiletries, 
brushes, combs, electric razor, etc. Smell zippered 
comportment gvards jewelry. The Airfoom Cushioned 
Slippers of metching British Giove Groin Cowhide, 
fit snugly into their own zippered comportment 

sizes, 7-84, small, 8-10. medium, i!-12 terge. 
live ovt of his Leother Volet 7 « Ss 
easily into glove comportment, brief cose 

trovel cose. 


Money Back Gvworontee 
Prompt Shipment. Check or $]?. Save (C. 0. 0. orders 
Money Order to: DEPT HS-! yOu pay postage) 


EUS LEATHERMEN soc: 








The Original PAWLEYS ISLAND 


ROPE HAMMOCK 


As Handcrafted for Generctions 





HAMMOCK BODY SIZES AND 


PRICES: 
54"' x 84''...$22.50 60°’ x 84’. ..$27.50 


For Shipping Charges East of Mississippi, 
add $1.50. West of Mississippi, add $2.50. 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Made Exclusively By 
THE HAMMOCK SHOP 
Pawleys Island South Carolina 
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TRULY SUPERB 
SHIRTS AND SHORTS 
By Mail From Bermuda 


The Shirts are the Indian Madras of the 
Maharajahs—in a smart new version, in 
carefree stripes. Washable. Long-wearing. 
Choose white stripes on blue, or maroon on 
red. Small, medium, large. £7.30 postpaid. 
Same price for conventional Madras patterns. 

The Shorts are of cool, pre-shrunk 
Bermuda sailcloth —tropic blue, navy blue, 
Bermuda green, natural, charcoal gray, bur- 
gundy. Adjustable waist with tab fastening. 
Sizes 28 to 46. $8.95 postpaid. 

Your postman will collect nominal customs 
duty on delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Order either or both superb garments from 
Dept. 7. 


WaAee. Smith rid. 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
If You Like Shopping, You'll Love Smith's! 








GENUINE STEERHIDE 


HUARACHES 
For All The Family 


Real leather relaxes tired feet as nothing else 
ean. The uppers are woven of supple leather 
thongs in never repeated patterns. The 
sturdy leather soles wear like a shoe. The 
pair that your postman will bring you will be 
the finest made, the best sanda! that money 
can buy. Natural beige only. Send us your 
foot outline. PPD., ALL SIZES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN, $4.75 PR. Children’s to size 
3, $3.00 Pr. 

Write for free catalog of imporied gifts and fashions 


The LD MEXICO SHOP 


H SANTA FE_NEW MEXICO 








kn ort ‘ , 
'% COMPLETE -_ easy home assembly precision eut, 


drilled, sanded, etc. ple instructions. Doors all assembled. 
$19.78. Exp. Cags. Coli 


New 48-Page Cataiog—175 Pieces— Send 10° 
Immediate Delivery ee IELD HOUSE 


Not Seid in Stores 
Money-Back Guarantee Neo. Conway, N. HM. 
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COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


with the enes 


you didn 


635 G Tower Bridge, London 





35mm 
(2 x 2) 


Hi-Fi Color Views 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there” with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces. ..exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 






WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILM 





Los Angeles 24, California 


of HUMAN SKELETON 


a MODEL one Foor nicu 


_, * FORMERLY SOLD FOR $10 $e: 
* ANATOMICALLY ACCURATE 
+ FULLY ARTICULATED 


For students, doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, hobbyists and the 
man who'll enjoy a unique con- 
§ versation-piece in his den 

here’s a never-to-be-for- 
gotten gift! Educational. yy 
Praised by med. schools, 
doctors, scientists. Every 
bone and complete model 

in perfect scale to a 6’ man. 

Of unbreakable bone-like 
material. Each part inter- 

locks and snaps together 
easily. Instructive diagram 

and wire stand for table or 
mantel included. 


ORDER BY MAIL NOW 
Send cash, check or M.O0. Please add 25¢ \ 










for postage and handling. Guaranteed = 
be one skeleton that won't be hidden in 
the closet or money 
DAMAR’S 37-F DAMAR BLDG. aan 
















Pero SE me Elizabeth, N.J. —_e 








DELUXE Gop DIAPER PIN 


e and birthdate 
th —— 






— aved 





" one z u rry, 0 
1D s. We M 
ELGIN ENGRAVING co. “as ‘ANN ‘sT.. “ELGIN , ‘LL. 


75 POWER TELESCOPE +908 


w! pay eng 


one telesco 3 

variapie. se5 ss: Tox 
magnific 

NE |W ra power for Atty 

bright images 45 and 75 po 

for long range Comenters 

to bring distant sta 

moons, objects 

sports events 

75 time 

closer. 




















Most powerful 
scope sold anywhere 
near this amazing low price. 
American made, 5 
closes 1 ft.; 
tonees Can also be used 
Mass production enables us to offer telescope com- 
plete at $3.98 postpaid. Money back guarantee. 
CRITERION 


., Dept. HBO 24+ 331 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 








NARROW AS AN ARROW 
ate handlaced moccasins for the lass whe’s hard te it. Over 223 
sizes of comfortable moccasins for the outdoor girl whe likes te 


hike, or the gir! whe relaxes indoors. Flexibly set on foam crepe 
soles in smoke, white, red of tallytan leather. Full & half sizes 3 
te 13, AAAAAA te EEE. a rym, Fast delivery! 
Quality-made, factory te you $5.95 plus 50¢ pest. COD's accepted. 
MOCCASIN-CRAFT eae BUFFUM ST. LYNN, MASS. 
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FACTORY TO YOU 


3 a 


SLEEPING BAGS 


Proven / Eddie BAUER sleeping bags 
are rated the finest by expedition leaders, 
guides, mountaineers, foresters, authorities 
everywhere. ALL TYPES: Singles, Twin 
Sets, Mummies, Station Wagon Bags. 


FREE! 64-PAGE 


CATALOG 
BEFORE YOU BUY any sleeping bag, out- 
door clothing or insulated underwear, GET 
THE FACTS about insulations. Read what 
authorities say cm 
SEND For Your copy “/aday { 
Includes tents & other comping equipment 


ORDER AND 


NO RISK! You'll agree ours is far better 
quality, far better value, or we will prompt- 
ly refund in full—including shipping costs 
both ways. 

ORIGINAL & GENUINE 
Made exclusively in our own factory under 
U. S. Patents. Sold direct to you only. . 
never through dealers, never under other 
brands. 


faa BAUER 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 











FIERY BRILLIANT GEMS! 


Thrill and excite your wife, husband or sweetheart, be the 
envy of your friends and neighbors with the most fabulous 
gem stone in the world today. Scientifically produced 
ADURA GEMS are a tiny fraction of the cost of the 
highest priced gems, practically impossible to tell apart 
from costly stones. Every ADURA GEM is selected. 
polished and cut by master craftsmen and fully guaran 
teed. MAY BE PURCHASED ON SMALL MONTHLY 
PAY MENTS. Send for free illustrated booklet of ADURA 
GEMS for men and women. No obligation 


ADURA GEMS 


Dept. 0-68, P. O. Box 5210, Philadelphia 26, Pa. 





COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 
COVERAGE. Fill in with “the quality slides 
you will be proud to show with your own.” 
Pilgrim Quality slides cover the world and 
the USA from coast to coast with up-to- 
date scenes as you saw them. INDIVIDUAL 
SELECTION ON APPROVAL. Send for FREE 
CATALOG describing many thousands in- 
cluding titles and maps. 








PILGRIM PRODUCTIONS, 





“77 DINSMORE 


Cheer ily 


cCcOmPASEES 


in Beailif GOLD" SILVER 


A jeweled, precision instrument—de- 
signed for modern cars. Full, indirect 
illumination. Sharp, clear letters. Silver 
or gold Celebrity models $6.95, stand- 
ord models $5.45, illuminated $6.45 
APPROVED BY AUTO MAKERS 








Fine Quolity Compasses for over 31 Years ‘ 4 
DINSMORE INSTRUMENT CO Write 
1805 Kelso Street, Flint 1, Mich. for Folder 





FREE COLOR SLIDES 
LATIN AMERICAN TOURS 


Official Tourist Bureau views “come to 
life” in the new ELECTRASCOPE twin 
lens, 110-volt, plug-in type stereo viewer. 
Limited offer! $5 complete. ECONOMY 











TOURS, BOX 2551-L, Long Beach, Calif. 
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Hand-Turned Mugs 

derived from mugs used by Hessian 
mercenaries before 

the Revolution. Hand-painted 

in combinations of blue, 

ivory. tan, green or black; no 

2” high. Set of 2, $2.95; 
set of 6, $8.50. Postpaid. 
Sturbridge Yankee Workshop, 
54 Brimfield Turnpike, 
Sturbridge, Mass. 


two alike. 3 





Menu Passport 

A packet of 4”x 6” cards, 

one for each of 14 

countries, gives the foods common 
to the country and the English 
translations, plus specialties, 

meal hours, tipping, native wines and 
beverages. Comes in red 

plastic case. $4.35, postpaid. 
Bergdorf Goodman, Fifth Ave. 

at 58th St., N.Y.C. 19 
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Sportsman's Choice 
Men’s washable cotton- 
poplin trousers for 

active or casual sportswear. 
Adjustable waistband. 
Choice of red, 

yellow, copper or light blue. 
Sizes 30-44. 

$13.50, postpaid. 

Brooks Brothers, 346 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17 


Telephone Shelf 


with a blackboard for memos, 
to hang on wall 

or stand on table or desk 
Made of white 

pine with pine finish. 
194” high. 

Shelf for directory is 3° 
910” deep. $10.95, 
postpaid. Puddin’ Holler, 
N.H. 


{” high, 


Box B, East Swanzey, 





Record Traveler 
This foam-rubber-lined 


record carrier 


will hit a high note 

at picnics or beach parties. 
Wooden frame covered 
with washable tan 

vinyl. Brass fittings. Holds 
up to twenty-five 

10” or 12” long-playing 
records. $10.70, 

postpaid. Leslie Creations, 
Lafayette Hill, Pa. 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 


photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 2 
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Do-it-Yourself PLASTIC 


LAMINATING 
[ ucesss 





canos \ 








New, instant laminating plastic sheets will per- 
manently preserve your important cards and pa- 
pers. PLAIN-VU is 100 transparent; guaranteed 
not to discolor, harden or deteriorate. No ma- 
chines, heat or glue is required. Fascinating new 
process cuts laminating costs as much as 75 
IDEAL FOR PHOTOS > 
Favorite enapshots, clip- ip 
pings, ID's will never crack, 
tear, or wrinkle imbedded in ‘ t 
crystal clear PLAIN-VU 

ORDER NOW 
Jr. Kit—10 sheets (3'x4’) 
only $1 postpaid. Jumbo 
Introductory Kit — 10 sheets 
x4", 6 sheets 6x8", 2 sheets 10x12” only $4.50 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed —from 








ALFRED 6. LATCHA, 22448 Barbara St., Dept. A, Detroit 23, Mich. 











Oriental Sandals Newest style rage for Keach 

Pool Shower or Street Imported 
direct from Japan 
Lightweight, comfortable 
Strong, attractive rubber str 
or women (children’s sizes 11 to 6 
White, Blue, or Green. Specify wag book ui color. Money — k 
tf mot delighted. Order now 


EURASIA  PRoouCcTS — 
Grove = 


yet practical and modern as ami 
skidproof sponge rub ber soles 
aps. Sizes 3 to 13 for es n 
in Charcoal 


Lincointon 62. WM. = foe : 


PERUTZ 


West Germany's finest film 









Way 


= 
~~ 
> 


= 





—in 3 speeds . . . 25, 100, 400 ASA. Film re- 
turned in self-mailing carton for immediate 
processing. At leading dealers, or write 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC., 10 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36 








FASCINATING! Set of 10 MOST 
INTERESTING SCENES IN U.S. or 
hundreds of other spectacular sets 


only $1.75 "5 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgie Av« Wesh 11,0.C 








SEE THE WONDERS OF SPACE! 


FREE CATALOG 


Telescopes - Binoculars 
Sotellite Scopes - Microscopes - Kits - P 


orts ‘ 
OVER 1,000 OPTICAL BUYS 
80 Pages — Chorts, Pictures, information 


Request FREE CATALOG “DC” 








% YOU BUY THE 
BEST STEAKS— 


Why NOT the 
COMET: GRILL? 


Be selective — buy a 
BROIL-AIR" todemon- 
strate your cooking skill. 
Powerful, cut-gear- 
driven hand-blower con- 
trols fire; gives broiling 
heat in 3 minutes. Porce 
lainized, easily-cleaned 
grill adjusts -to 8 
positions. Husky (57 
pounds), all steel con- 
‘gourmet’ cooking pleasure. 





struction for years of 
Better dealers everywhere, ONLY $54.50. Sports- 


man model without wheels, has tripod tubular 
legs and non-adjustable grill, for $38.00. 


If your dealer does not handle, send check or 
money order. We will ship to you Express PRE- 
PAID, same day. Dealers wanted. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


*The World's BEST GRILL! 








THE ANTIC ARTS 
Continued from Page 137 


dialogue, researches costumes and 
background, photographs the show, 
and edits and cuts himself. 

Since Dick Tracy is concerned 
solely with the battle of good against 
evil, Chet emphatically favors un- 
mistakable villains. 

“There can’t be any middle 
ground,” he says. “I get sore at 
some strips where I can’t tell the 
villain from the hero. My villains 
are so clear the reader can’t miss.” 

The genesis of some of the Gould 
villains is interesting. “For instance, 
I was sitting on the lawn mower 
one afternoon and suddenly I had a 
vision of a man falling from a high 
building onto a flagpole on a build- 
ing below. His body was pierced and 
he slid right down over the flag 
to the base where there was a bronze 
plaque with the names of men killed 
in the war.” 

(This was the hideous fate of The 
Brow, a traitor around whom an 
entire spy-ring story was built during 
the war years.) 

“I remember in 19 and 42,” Gould 
said, “1 was looking at our refriger- 
ator and wondering how long it 
would take ice to melt. That gave 
me the idea for Mrs. Pruneface’s 
revenge.” 

(Mrs. Pruneface left Dick Tracy 
bound under a refrigerator sup- 
ported on blocks of ice. As the ice 
melted, the refrigerator would de- 
scend and pierce Tracy with an 
attached spike. Tracy escaped.) 

Milton Caniff (Steve Canyon) 
says: “It’s easy for Chet. In Tracy 
the enemy is crime. This is the single 
point of view and it’s safe. . . . Just 
as in Blondie the enemy is the loss 
of Dagwood’s job. In Canyon the 
enemy is the unspoken invader... 
Russia, Mars, anybody. This is a 
safe enemy too.” 

Other cartoonists disagree with 
Gould. Walt Kelly, the author of 
Pogo, says: “I don’t like heavies. I 
don’t believe evil exists, so all my 
villains get nice. Even Albert, the 
alligator, started as a heavy and 
then changed. All my heavies ac- 
quire hearts of gold.” 

This difference is emblematic of 
an age-old problem: the conflict be- 
tween the elementary thinking which 
tries to reduce life to right and 
wrong, and the complex thinking 
which recognizes no absolute right 
or wrong, but merely complicated 
human beings under pressure. But 
comics are capsule literature; and 
they don’t usually complicate their 
Entertainment-Quick by introduc- 
ing fatiguing concepts. 

The research that goes into the 
strip cartoon is formidable. Readers 


fly into furies if a detail is wrong. 
Gould employs a researcher to draw 
sketches of police procedures, and 
himself goes out to check locales to 
make sure that he gets them exactly 
right. 

George Wunder, who has re- 
placed Caniff as the cartoonist of 
Terry and The Pirates, spends 
hours with young flight officers 
keeping abreast of Air Force slang 
which changes from week to week. 
A crash helmet, for example, was 
formerly called a skull bucket. To- 
day it’s a brain box. The Poop(inside 
information) is now the Jazz, and 
heaven knows what it'll be to- 
morrow. 

Caniff goes even further. After 
he’s visualized a character, he finds a 
model who resembles the character 
closely and has the model photo- 
graphed in costume for future ref- 
erence. Copper Calhoun was Carol 
Ohmart, a Powers model now under 
contract to Paramount. The original 
Dragon Lady was Phyllis Johnson, 
another Powers model, now the se- 
date mother of five. 

The art work in a strip is handled 
like movie photography. Most artists 
work with inkers, background men, 
and letterers. Gould’s art is possibly 
the worst in the business, and he 
admits this himself. He works with a 
scratchy pen on Bristol board, and 
says, “I don’t really draw, I do 
diagrams. I’ve got a horror of con- 
fusion in the reader’s mind.” 

But Sylvan Byke, editor of King 
Features Syndicate, points out that 
Dick Tracy isn’t meant to be art; 
it’s a series of great symbols. ““When 
Chet Gould draws a pretty girl or a 
handsome man,” Byke says, “‘it’s 
the worst drawing in the world, but 
everybody accepts the symbols and 
believes the men and women are 
handsome and pretty.” 

The lettering in Dick Tracy, like 
the stories and the drawing, is re- 
duced to utmost simplicity, the kind 
you see on boxcars. Lettering plays 
an important part in a strip, har- 
monizing with the style and high- 
lighting it. The best examples are 
Kelly’s typographical shenanigans 
in Pogo and Capp’s dramatic tech- 
nique in Li’] Abner. Kelly uses P.T. 
Barnum type for his windbag circus 
magnate, Old English for his sancti- 
monious deacon, and many other 
devices. Capp’s emotional stage 
directions in the Li’/ Abner lettering 
is (Sob !) famous. 

Sometimes bad lettering can ruin 
an otherwise brilliant strip. Crockett 
Johnson’s Barnaby is one example. 
The use of machine type instead of 
hand lettering in the balloons made 
the strip, with its stark and severe 
drawing, seem even colder. 

Continued on Page 209 
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KITT “ 


sT. Louis # 


BLUES 


WITH 
SHORTY 
ROGERS 





The dynamic Eartha Kitt sings bives classics 
from her new Paramount picture, “St. Lovis 
Blues.” Shorty Rogers and his Orchestra assist. 
A New Orthophonic High Fidelity recording. 


@ rcAVicror © 


ee eo ame 











Let yourself go! 


HAVE FUN IN 


MICHIGAN 


WATER WONDERLAND 


Come escape from cares! Visit a sight- 
seer’s dreamland. Wade a rushing trout 
stream or fish a quiet, blue-water lake. 
Swim, play, soak up the sun along 
vast stretches of sandy beaches. Let 
yourself GO . . . to Michigan! 

Thrilling Sight... New Mackinac Sivaits Bridge 


Send for free 32-page coler booklet today 
Pian your Michigan vacation now—and drive safely 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL Ld 
Room 10, Capitol Building, Lansing 1, Mich. 
Name 
Address 
City & Zone. State. 
Also include free literature from regional essociation checked 
1 (© Upper Peninsula Develop- 3 [) } at ~~ ene 
ment Bureau 
















2 CD West Michigan Tourist 4 ( Southeast Michigan 
Association 


Tourist Association 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Vermont 








)PRUCEWOLD 
LODGE 
end LOG COTTAGES 


wv ideal for Honeymoons 
Perfect for Vacations 


Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods 

a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm. So- 
cial entertainment. Salt Water 
swimming pool. Private ocean 
beach. Boat trips. Cocktail 
Lounge. Delicious Food. 
Amer. Plan. Reasonable 
rates. June 13 to Sept. 18. 
Descriptive Folder. 


My i) 
y John H. Waller, Mer 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 




















Smooth, sandy uncrowded beaches, rolling dunes, 
majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scenery. Artists’ 
colony. $ hopping centre. Deep sea 
fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, guest 
houses, motels, restaurants, tea rooms. Reservo- 
vations should be made NOW for cottage rentals 
by the season. 
Write for information and color folder 


OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Me. 


CREE RREREREE EE 


Dunelawn, Ogunquit, Maine 








Colonial mansion, cottages & Carriage House. Apts. over- 
looking ocean, secluded in rolling lawns & gardens. 5 min 
walk to 144 mi. beach. Conveniently near village gift shops, 
summer theater, art galleries. Delicious food. Golf, tennis, 
riding available 


George F. Smith, Box 66, Ogunquit, Me. 








The Ontio 


Picturesque location overlooking Ocean 
Tennis, Golf nearby. Fishing. Summer Theatre. Relaxing 
atmosphere. Excellent meals. AAA rec. Rep. by Ask Mr 
Foster Travel Service. N. Y. Reserv't'ns: Hazel Morrison, 


424 Madison Avenue. The McLeughlins, Ogunquit, Maine 


Private Beach. 





SQUIRREL INN 


Just what you have been looking for in a different 
vacation. Famous old Island Resort— Rest 
Good Food — Natural Beauty and Congenial Peo- 
ple. Shipboard atmosphere with sea breezes, 
white many attractive walks, ever 
green woods and one of the best resort Libraries in 
the Fast For the energetic guest, swimming, 
tennis, sailing, cruises, fishing, movies, square 
and regular dancing. Always 10 degrees cooler 
than the mainland three miles away. Write for 
New Picture Folder with Rates 


H. Nelson Lukens, Owner, Squirrel Inn, Squirrel Isiand, Maine 


sand beach, 





BY -THE- 


SEA 


DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always. Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program. Cock- 
tail Lounge. Delicious Maine Meals with plenty 
of lobsters and fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Economical June Rates. 
Season June 15 to Labor Day 
Natural ( »r Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 


KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 








the LOOKOUT +.te/ 


Open June 25 to Sept. 3 
Beautifully landscaped grounds and lovely gardens overlooking 
the sea. Exceptional Maine meals featuring lobster, sea food, 
steaks. Planned social and sports activities. Nightly concerts. 
Sprinkler protection. Golf, art studios, shops, summer thea- 
tre, churches nearby. $11-$16 a day per person with meals. 
Also cottage rooms available without meals. May to October 


color folder 
The Merrills OGUNQUIT 3, MAINE 












Write for new 











on Moosehead Lake, 
KINEO, MAINE 


Fabulous, secluded 1100 acre re- 
sort, yet easily accessible by car, 
train, plane. Great for families: 
Brivate golf, take & pool swim- 
ming, greatest fishing in East. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or call R. F. Warner, inc., in 
N.Y., Bost., Wash., Chi., Toronto. 








Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochyre 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 





: 

Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 

Lake A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowl- 

ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 

or rooms at Inn. Mid June to Dans d Sept. Moderate rates. 

No hay fever The Sherid ‘ a Maine. 


Bethel Inn 














AAA. In the beautiful Oxford hills. Excellent 9-hole golf 
course, tennis, shuffleboard, putting green and private 
Beach Club. Finest cuisine and rooms. Steam heat, 


sprinklered. American plan. Early June to mid-October 


Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethe! 3, Maine 














at Srnuggiers’ Notch 


Escape to the cool Green Mts. Gracious vaca- 


tion living, continental atmosphere. 
Mt. Mansfield; hub of scenic N.E. activities 
Enjoy heated pool, 5 courts, fishing, Morgan 
horses. Golf nearby. Renowned European cui- 
sine, epicurean wine cellar. Cocktail lounge, 
dancing. Rec. AAA. Tel. AL 3-7311. Folder. 


Stowe 22, Vermont 


At foot of 





LAKE MOREY 
Fairlee, 
Vermont 


While you play 
sail, crafts, 


or rest, we instruct your child 
tennis, sq dance. camp craft 
& mt. trips J 2-16 yrs. COL NSELOR PROGRAM 
FOR CHIL DREN who sleep with parents or campers, and often 
stay on when parents leave. or may come alone, by week or season 
Z ry Y BUNGALOWS (fireplace, bath), rooms. Excellent food 

& horses near. Mir. & Mrs. Eugene M. Pierce, 531 E. 20St. 
NYC10. GRamercy3-€222. After June 12, write Vermont. 


Bonnit Paks. 

















fo - s+ soss eee eeeeeeeoeeoeeeeem 
‘Some WHERE VACATIONS 
ARE MORE FUN! 


1600 private 
the beautiful 








vacationland acres in 
Berkshires ew 
-- AND HOSTS OF OTHER England's most unusual resort built 
VACATION ACTIVITIES around “the Barn 
commod 
country-* 
tainment, 
sports the perfect 
place for your Summer va- 
cation where “F un by the 
Barnful” is assured all 


















parties and all 


a 
ots 





Cottages « efficiencies + hotels 
* inns + guest | Tell 








houses. us 
— comin: _—— of stay, 
no. in ‘coming, en Island litera- 


ture Lape: return mail. Write to: 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD 
Martha's Vineyord Chamber of Commerce 
Box HO-3, Vineyard Hoven, Mass. 











antucket’s 


arbor 
House 


Rese Mass. 














Relaxed family vacations. Rustic at 
Modern comforts. All sports. Children supervised _ 
sonable rates include bounteous Vermont meals. Sea- 
son Mid-June to Oct. 19. Write for free color folder 
to Borden and Louise Avery, Box 1 


On Bewutitul Lake Morey—Fairiee, Vermont 


GREEN TRAILS 


Brookfield, Vermont 
in unspoiled Vermont overlooking 
Sunset Lake. Unlimited horseback 
riding, swimming All sports. 
Listed Duncan Hines 

Open June 15 tw Sept. 15 














Leaflet 
Jessie H. Fiske, Brookfield, Vt. 


Che 
dam 











Cottage Colony of Distinc- 
tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 
the finer things with Rest, 
Relaxation and Privacy. 
15—Oct. 15—A.P. 

ag en by AAA 

















Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 
New York 
. 
Dorset Inn 
In Vermont's Green Mountains. May 29 to Oct. 25. 
10°, discount to July 10. Golf, Tennis at door Swimming, 


Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


. in the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, entertainment. 
Early reservations suggested for June 
through September. Write for brochure: 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. or 477 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Pine ‘Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


Alexandria Bay 3, N. Y 


Charming, restful, congenial, 
club-style resort. Private beach on St. Lawrence River. 
Modified American Plan. Send for color brochure today 
Open May to early October. Your hosts 

Capt. C. S. Th &A.G. Th 











Lake Mi MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


“One of America’s Most Beautiful Resorts" 
Superb Food— 10,500 Acres of 
Spectacular Scenery 
88 miles north of N.Y.C. via Thruway 
Write for Kodachrome Brochure H 
LAKE MINNEWASKA, NEW YORK 
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Visit Historic 
West Point 






Make your headquarters at the fa- 
mous Hotel Thayer . . . ideally 
located overlooking the beautiful 
Hudson River. 40 miles from New 
York City. The only hotel on the 
picturesque grounds of the United 
States Military Academy. Fine food. 


240 ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $7 DOUBLE 


U.S. HOTEL THAYER 


WEST POINT + NEW YORK 









Howell oat & Howell House Club 





Here a congenial company gathers each summer to enjoy 
the cultural & entertainment activities of the famous 
Hamptons. Rambling,colonial inn facing village green accom 


modates 125, Mod-Am. Plan. Near Beach & Country Club 


George & Merle Carmany, Westhampton Beach, Long Island 


Card-Sun Room, Social Activities. Shuffieboard. $10 up 
with meals. Reservations suggested 


Fred Whittemore, Owner-Mgr. Box 96), Dorset, Vermont 





Bromley House 

You're Invited to our all-summer house party ! Golf, swim- 
ming, music, Art Center. Thrilling scenic beauty, charming 
atmosphere. Choice clientele. $55 wkly up with meals. Kec 
Gourmet & Duncan Hines. Write for folder 


Box 12H, Peru, Vermont 








CAPE CODDER HOTEL 





aid CABANAS 


Most romantic spot on Cape Cod, ideal 
for honeymooners. Private beach and 
swimming pool, golf acar-by, all sports 
Dancing and cocktail bar. Fame a Cape 

Cod food. § up, including vas 
Special June in for hoacymooners 
Open June 20th. Color Folder om request 


AN «PO BOXK6 


: 

Straitsmouth Inn 

“ The Sea Surrounds Us.” Unexcelled shore vacation «pot 
Atlantic Ocean on three sides, private rocky pont Ouiet 
comfort. Fine New England Food. $55-$125 weekly in- 
cluding all meals. May 29-Oct. 1. Tel. K Ingswood 6- +471. 


Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Rood, Rockport, Mess. 
New Ocean House, Swampscott,Mass. 


Directly on ocean. 12 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points. 300 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun- 
try environment. Every recreational feature. Private beach 
Traditional New England cuisine. Seafood specialties. Open 


April to November. Booklet. Clement Kennedy, President 
East Bay Lodge on Cape Cod 


A friendly Inn on a garden estate, only 100 yards from the 
sea. Warm salt water swimming. All summer sports. Fun, 
companionship with congenial families. Cocktail lounge. 
$13 up daily includes superlative meals 


George M. Leghorn, Prop., Ostervilie 16, Mass. 
Plymouth Rock Hotel, Plymouth, Mass. 


In the heart of America’s Home Town, located at the site 
of Plymouth Rock. Quiet, comfortable rooms. Moderate 
rates. Resort activities available. For reservations write 


L. Grimes, 16 Cervwer Si. 


Colonial Inn in Historic Concord, Mass. 
Famous for real New England cooking, amid Revolu- 
tionary and literary shrines. A Countryside Inn (1716) 
combines Colonial atmosphere with comfort for overnight 
or to tarry longer. Folder. 


Loring P. Grimes, Colonial inn, Concord, Mots. 












32. FALMOUTH 




















Camp Elizabeth Inn 


Lodge and Cottages midst unspoiled mountain-lake coun 
try on Canada’s border. Fine beach, fishing at doorstep; 
golf, tennis, scenic trips. Excellent cooking. Informal 
$63-$84 American Plan. Opens June 28 ree Folder 


Newport 16, Vermont 





The Northfield 


Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea- 
tion for every member of the family at this delightful 
country Inn. Informal social events. $11-$16 day inc. de- 
licious meals. Accom. 200. Open All Year. Color Folder 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 








Whitneys’ in Jackson, N. H. 


A charming Inn off the beaten path. Rooms, Cottages, 
Motel. Private swimming pond with sandy beach, 
diving pier, putting green, shuffleboard court. Fishing 
A.A.A. and Duncan Hines. Our folder tellsall. Open All Year 


Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 20, N. H. 





Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodiand walks. 
Swimming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Kest 
and Relaxation. $9-$11 incl. meals and a tradition in hos- 


pitality. R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 





Hotel edie 


On shore of Lake Chautauqua. Am. plan. June-Septem- 


ber. Planned programs July & Aug. Symphonies, concerts, 
plays, operas, nursery school, boys & girls clubs, swim 
ming, fishing, boating, shuffle board, tennis, golf. Write for 
rates 








Mrs. Van Dyke Underwood, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Waterville Inn 


A complete mountain resort. Swimming pool and golf, of 
course. Open mid-June to mid-October and in winter, too. 
Advance reservations requested. Please write for our color 
folder which pictures the Inn, its facilities and the magnifi- 


cent setting. Waterville Valley (pop. 7) Campton P.O.,N.H. 
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MOUSE HOTEL } 
MOTEL and 


y 
CRAWFORD “srs 


CRAWFORD NOTCH, N. 












New England’ s Complete Resort 
High in the White Mts. Free Golf. 
Electric golf carts. 2 Private Lakes, Beach 
House and Beach. Lawn Bowling Court. Varied 
social activities. Log Lodges Superior food. 
Cocktail Lounge. Amer. and Eur. Plans. Special 
Family Plan Rates. New Complete Fire Sprin- 
kler Protection. Phone Twin Mt. 30. 

Season: Late June to Mid-October 

Write Richard H. Edgerton, Managing Director 

or Consuit Your Travel Agent. 




















PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








New Jersey 


Canada 








AT SEA 


At sea about where to 


vacation? We're at 






sea, too—six miles 
out on a spit of 
sandy beach. 
Give you 
any ideas? 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlentic City, N.J. 


Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 68 years 
Write for illustrated toider 

















Vacation in 


Cool Comfort 


AT THE 


Shocrapes By-the Sey 






9 CLARIDGE 


HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Beach and ocean at our door. 
in ofl boths. 
e Mayfair 


Fresh and sec water 
Dancing in the Merr 
Lounge 

GORGE 8. BRUNI 
Vuce Pressdent & Geneve! Manager 








wurmrmer, 
at Buck Hill 


Vacation days are perfect in the beau- 
tiful Poconos. Sports include golf, 
tennis, swimming in outdoor pool, 
Tiding, lawn bowling, fishing. Social 
entertainment. Congenial atmosphere. 


fice 
30 Rockefeller 
Plaza 
Circle 5-5620 


POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write 
for your 8 free colorful booklets: Pecono Booklet 
Center, Room 804-H, 501 Sth Ave. N. Y. 17 


. 

Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 

Sky-high in the Pocono Mts. on —— Fairview Lake. 
Outstanding cottage- lake resort for families, all ages . . . 
honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities featuring 
all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land sports. 
Famous for fine food. Literature on request. 


Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 


Est. 1938. High in the Pocono Mts. Informal resort of 
distinction. Emphasis on food. Accommodations in 
lodge & cot . Beautiful pool —cocktail -golf 
nearby. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Two rates, riding and 
non-riding. For details, write Box H. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Crestmont Inn Calls You 


For a perfect family vacauon in the scenic Alleghenies. 
New ranch-type cottages. Delicious meals. Golf, tennis, 
riding, water sports, shuffleboard, lawn bowling. Concerts, 
dancing. Tot and Teen-age Directors. Opens June 14. Folder. 


Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa., Lakeview 5-3232 




















Summer's “Family Vacation” Bargain 
Yours when you explore Pennsylvania's glorious past and 
funfilled present. Free 28-page full-color brochure describes 
“family size “’, budget priced recreation and hospitality fa- 
cilities. Also booklet of available accommodations. Write 
Pa. Dept. of Comm., 621 State Capital, Herrisburg, Pa. 



















: “ ESSEX we SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
Sun-ond-Sec . . 


. Private Beach, cafe for lunch, 
cocktails. Sports, fishing, own 18-hole golf 
course, Monmouth Pk. nearby. Dancing nightly. 
F. L. Abel, Mgr. Tel. Gi 9-7890 or Gi 9-7000. 
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W. 


Cheerful room-settings 
Wonderful food. Golf. All sports. Supervised 
activities for children 
Write or phome for Attractive Rates 
7 FRED O. COSGROVE e Gibson 9-8800 


PRIVATE BEACH * GLORIOUS SURF 
THE FAMOUS HOTEL 


arren 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


EARLY BIRD RATES 


To July 3rd. 


Finest Spot on the Jersey Coast 


SEASON 


colorfully appointed 








June 19th September 2nd 





Private Beach, Excell: 

















HADOONFIELD, N. J. 
Just 5 minutes from N. J. 
Turnpike exit 4; 10 minutes 
to downtown Phila. 
conditioned throughout ¢ 103 
Dorothy Dra 
rooms ¢ Ou 
Restaurant-Bar e 
Parking for 500 cars. 


WRITE FOR 
COLOR BROCHURE 


Air- 


r decorated 
oor pool ¢ 





















in the DETROIT-DEARBORN Area 


Every modern comfort in 
a colonial setting near 
Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village; fine 
food in two restaurants, 
cocktail lounge . . 


; guest rooms with TV and 
air conditioning. Write 
‘ for brochure. 
s R. D. McLain, Mgr 





DEARBORN, MICH. 








As you take your “Triple ; 
Trip” through the lovely 7 
Maritimes this summer, you Z 
will find that in many re- Ff 
spects the best of all awaits 4 
you “‘at the top*’ 

P.E.1. is the top center of ; 
the Maritime Provinces. Eas- 
ily. inexpensively accessible. ¢ 
Going there, or returning. you 7 
also visit New Brunswick and + 
Nova Scotia, thus seeing three + 
wonderful provinces in one +4 
holiday. 


For booklet. write: A. A. 
Nicholson, Dir. Travel Bureau. 
Box. Charlottetown. P.E.L 
Spend your a where you get 
the best retur 





s. Joseph 8. Ryan, President & Mc 








For a relaxed or active vacation 


High in fomous Lovrention Mountoins. 52 miles 


north of Montreal. 250 acres private woods and 
\ lokes, all summer sports, no hay fever, A. P. 





Write for folder 
Fer Hills inn, Vol Morin, P.Q., Canada 
Telephone Ste. Agathe 1824. 








This Centennial year visit 
Mi wee ond - OTIS LODGE 
Lake Sissebakwet 

Only resort age own golf course, seaplane 
base and ai t for commercial and private 
planes. Cok a spacious American plan cot- 
tages. Bathe in blue water lake. W all-eyes, 
northern, bass and pan fish. Write for folder. 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur R. Otis Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Motor Courts 








ce er in ie a ir 


Travel 
SUPERIOR 


COURTS UN 


NC 





TED 


AND BE SURE OF THE 
FINEST ACCOMMODATIONS 


Plan to stop at this Cloverleaf 
sign. All over the U.S., you'll 
find these courts are in all ways 


Superior. 
NEW 1958 EDITION 


FRE 52 PAGE GUIDE 


LISTS SUPERIOR COURTS IN 43 STATES 
Write Today For Your Copy 


Superior Courts United, 
——— Jae. 


DIV. 32 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
Rockingham, North Carolina 


et tt rr TT 
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Mid-June to September 


™Wanoir 
Richelieu 


AND COTTAGES 
AT MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 


Your pine-scented playland in the 
Laurentians! Championship golf, tennis, 
riding, fishing in pollen-free air .. . 

4 Lido beach, heated salt-water pool, 
a dancing. From $20 a day American 
Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, by rail or modern 
highway from Montreal 

or Quebec. 

Lewis P. Beers, Mer. 

Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, 
Toronto, Quebec or your 
Travel Agent or 
MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. H, Box 100, 
Montreal, Canada 













A DIVISION oF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 








City Hotels 
Nev? York, N.Y. 


NOW! 100% 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Busy men and women enjoy the comfort of the 
newest electronic central air conditioning system 
— with individual thermostatic controls. No noisy 
window units to disturb your sleep. 
This magnificent 40-story hotel is 
favored for its flawless continental 
service. Radio and television. Con- 
venient midtown location, close to 
all transit facilities, Radio City, 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway. Just 
two blocks from the new Coliseum. 
Singles $8.50 to $12 
Doubles $12 to $19.50 
No Extra Charge For Air Conditioning 
Teletype NY 1-3949 or Write for booklet HM. 


BARSIZON-PLAZA 


196 Cntrai ?2:k South at Sixth Ave. N.Y.19 
el 

















MANH att AN 


FOR ITS VIEW of the East Riv- 
er, United Nations, the spec- 
tacular skyline of New York. 
FOR ITS LOCATION and gra- 
cious environment on exclu- 
sive Beekman Hill, only 
minutes from midtown. 

FOR ITS SERVICE, courteous 
All outside rooms and courtly, as personalized as 
Singles from $7.50 the service in a private club. 
Doubles from $12 WRITE FOR BOOKLET H 


Beekman Tower FB 


HOTEL i A 


Overlooking the East River 
at 49th and First, New York 17, New York 





a 





TOWER 
ey 
VS 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Bermuda 















“In all the World... 
In any Season... 


anywhere!" 





— 


—  —— 


The most beautiful resort hotel, 


ontainebleau 
GOLF at exclusive country 


club—Free limousine service... 
A complete and exciting social program 


os 





Ben Novack 
President 





Duke Stewart 
Manager 








Breeze-swept shore 
.Pools galore 





LAUDERDALE 


@ Six miles of breeze-conditioned beach, 
162 miles of fascinating waterways. 
Enjoy big game fishing, golf, smart 
restaurants, scores of attractions. 
Superb accommodations at rates far 
below those for facilities elsewhere. 
Write for beautiful color brochure today 
FREE COLOR BROCHURE +eeeceresreccves 
: CITY PUBLICITY DEPT., BOX 1181, H-6 
: FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
* Brochure and Rates Desired for Party of 
° in Hotel Apt. | Motel 
: From (give dates) To 
: Name 
$ Street 


State 


PORUPE CE CO REO OeeeeSSS 








Gulf Winds Vacation Apartments 


200 luxurious apts. on wide, safe Guif beach. 1, 2 bdrm. or 





eff.. by wk., mo., season. Ideal for families. Famous Im 
peria!l House dining & lounge. Near golf, fishing, shopping 
center. Sunshine every day guaranteed. Color brochure 


T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 





Travel Guide 





travelers 
light at 
hosts 


wise 
always 
master 
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A family resort of distinction 


and unsurpassed beauty. 


Write for Booklet E see Travel Agent or New York 
Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, CIrele 5-8055 


South Carolina 











ENJOY 


f~ 4 
FAMILY VACATIONS 


WHERE 
THERE'S FUN FOR ALL! 


MYRTLE BEACH 
South Carclina 









Surf Bathing and r) 
Beach Sports, Golf, 

Fishing, Boating, | 

Tennis and Other a . é 
Sports. Accom 3s a 
modations to it “"* 
your budget and 


\ \ 
fill your every Pd — 
° L——_ 7 le 


ed 

Come and enjoy “The % 

Riviera Of The South” Cz 

where there's fun - 

for all the family 7s n™ 
a 


desire! -_ 
ee 

4 
—. ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS AND 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











MYRTLE BEACH, 41, SOUTH CAROLINA _/ 





















Gay Garden Setting! 














Bermudiane 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
Entertainment, dancing nightly in the 
new air conditioned Moongate Gar- 
den or starlit Sunken Garden. De- 
licious cuisine, terrace barbecues... 
lazy sun-splashed hours by the palm- 
fringed pool. Private Beach Club, 

shopping, all sports close by. 
Carroll F. Dooley, Gen. Mar. 
See Your Travel Agent 
BERMUDA HOTELS INC. 
WM. P. WOLFE, REPRESENTATIVE 
BOSTON «+ CHICAGO + CLEVELAND « MIAMI 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « TORONTO 
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You're Always the 


Hind ofthe 


S 


There's a royal welcome waiting 

at Bermuda's largest seaside resort. 
Cuisine by a master chef 

Sports, fishing, yachting, dancing... 
the island's most extensive private 
beach. Completely air conditioned 
accommodations 

Howard F. Hobi, General Manager 
For Color Folders and reservations, 
see your Travel Agent or 

BERMUDA HOTELS INC., Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep. 
500 Sth Ave., New York 36 LO 5-1114 
Boston © Chicago © Cleveland 

Miami ¢ Philadelphia © Toronto 











Virgin isiands 








at Caneel 


Reservations: See your 
Travel Agent or N. Y. Res. 
Office at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Circle 6-4699. 








Jamaica 


io Jonaniee ste of dreams come tue ! 


Jamaica flavor. 
American Plan! 
THE new luxury 

resort...with beach, 
pool, Freeport 
Shoppe, cocktail 
lounges, Limbo 
Supper Ciub! 















Completely 
Air-conditioned 


RAW, HOTEL 


MAMMEE BAY, OCHO RIOS, 
JAMAICA, B.W I 





N.Y. OFFICE 
7-6940 


Circle 
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Devil’s Pool Guest Ranch 
1900 acres in the famed Ozarks with Western atmosphere: 
delightful private pool, fine riding horses, strictly modern 
lodge on American plan. Complete facilities to make your 
family’s vacation a memorable one. 


Dan Norris, Box H, Branson, Mo. 
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“Rosedon” 


Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
of Hamilton Spacious air-conditioned rooms with Drzvate 
baths. New swimming pool in attractive surrounding: 
Selective dining plan White 


“Rosedon”, Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 


California 


ofAyA 


HOTEL 


CARMEL- BY-THE-SEA 
CALIFORNIA 
For your Western trip pian a 
stay in famed, picturesque 
Carmei—the golf, art & vaca- 
tion center. Modernized tux- 
urious rooms from $14 single, 
$22 double, including break- 
fast and dinner. Heated pool. 
Great for honeymoons. 


Write La Playa, P. 0. Box 900, 
Carmel, Caiitornia 
for vivid coler brochure. 
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Everyone Vacations at 


RICHARDSON 
SPRINGS i} 


in the mountains near Chico ad 
Write for colorful brochure 


RICHARDSON //«-:-“ SPRINGS 


P. O. BOX 54, RICHARDSON SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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Heart CGOn the Scenic Southwest 
Western Goteway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 





Sunshine Climate Club, 5815-K Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Virginia 





Enjoy a WESTERN VACATION 
with planned entertainment 


Paradise Ranch 


At the foot of Pikes Peak! 

Just 18 miles from Colorado Springs 
Magnificent new lodge. Royal 
accommodations, meals to please a 
gourmet, a horse for every guest. 
Rodeos, pock trips, chuck 
wagon dinners, 
stagecoach rides, 
swimming, western fun 
See your travel agent 
or write for free booklet. 









PARADISE RANCH 
Woedland Park 10, Colo. 





LOST VALLEY RANCH 


Your entire family will enjoy our guest ond 
cattle ranch. Riding swimming, trout fishing 
Bh mp: ranch rodeo. June to November 
60 miles from Denver and Colorado Springs 


For family rates ond new folder, write to 
\ Dick Potterson’s Lost Valley Ranch, 
= route 2 Box 1202-A. Sedalic, Colorado. 


Better yet — phone Deckers 16 — today! 


























IN COLONIAL 


For information: write 
direct or contact Reser- 
vation Offices—New 
York 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. Tel. Circle 
6-6800. Washington: 
1145 19th Street, N.W. 
Tel. REpublic 7-8114. 





It is great fun singing in an 18th century tavern... 
a horse-drawn carriage... 





VIRGINIA 


riding in 
getting lost in the old maze... 
posing in the stocks. These are some of the amusing highlights 
of a visit to Williamsburg. In this famous colonial city you'll 
see the Capitol, Governor’s Palace and other historic buildings 
—and you'll have a wonderful time imagining you are back in 
colonial days here and at nearby Jamestown and Yorktown. 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages * Lodge & Taverns * Motor House * Double rooms with bath from $8.00 








“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Seueng Pool, Wonderful — American Plan from 

50 weekly. Pack and Si 
y« ar Travel Agent or helirins Foy ‘older. Open May thru 
October. Special rates for chi 


HANK HODER eueeneneert 1, COLORADO 


Beaver’s S Bar V Ranch —7 days $89 


For an exhilarating change, complete rest. activities that are 





rr epee hn it sthis Ranch inthe Rockies. Superb meals, 
iding swimming in heated pool, boating, fishing, scenic 
ps included in rate. Family rates, too. Picture-packed 


fol der free. Write 


Beevers $-V, Winter Park 4, Colo. 


Sixty Three Ranch 


In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont 
just No. of Yellowstone Park. Idea! vacation for al! ages. 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, 
rates write Peyl E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 








GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 
Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 








Shangri-La Guest Ranch 

“Deep in the Heart of Texas."" Western atmosphere & 
southern hospitality. Riding, mane ie qoncias. 
tennis & other ——— Air-con s & cabins. Am. 
Plan. Cali Ft. Worth, 7-2568 or "ED- 2- 5726 or write 
Rovte 1, Box 333, Raia, lo Watton K. Lane, (owner) 





Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet for 11 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Phone Mu 7-0700 anytime or write to: 


Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 1207 M, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


A distinctive, colorful Mountain Ranch Resort. Exceptional 
facilities for Vacation or Honeymoon. Fine hefses, swim- 
ming pool, lake, sand beach. All sports. Cocktail lounge, 
orchestra, nightly entertainment. Superior cuisine. All-in 
clusive sensible rates. Free booklet. Leave Luzerne 55, N.Y. 














SPECTACULAR STOPOVER! 


Natural 
Bridge Va. 


One of the 7 Natural Wonders of the World. 
To know this mighty arch in all its moods 
. . stop over at historic Natural Bridge 
Hotel or Motor Lodge. For free folder, map, 
moderate rates, write James N. Hunter, 
Gen’l Mgr., Natural Bridge, Va. 








THE TIDES INN 








Trafton Chalfonte Hotel 


Where you'll meet the most delightful people, a fine hotel 
noted for its attractive, casual atmosphere x superb food 
(Duncan Hines & AAA). Guest activities & “ Blue Room” 

Children’s playground & guest parking lot by hotel. Write 
for brochures 


Ocean at 28th, Virginia Beach, Virginio 











Wherecer 
you go... 


here’s your guide 
to fine accommoda- 
tions. The advertis- 
ers on these pages 
invite your inquir- 
ies. Write to them 
for additional infor- 
mation, literature 
and reservations. 
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incomparable for 
summer pleasure 


Beach and Cabana Club 
Yacht and Country Club 


3 Swimming Pools Stables 
Har Tru Tennis Courts 
Hunt Room featuring Harry Taylor, 
Nightly dancing under 
Stars to top bands Floor shows 
A complete domain of pleasure that 
is a resort world in itself. Your inquiry 
is invited 
a resort club 
under direction of Sidney Banks 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 

















Colorado 





Shadow Mountain Ranch—A.A.A. 


8 modern Log Cabins, thermostat heating. Private baths. 
ware dancing, riding 
pervised children’s program. icious ranch food 


ae wagon dinners, fishing, 
American Plan. Write 
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Continued from Page 205 

The taboos of the strips are reveal- 
ingof Americancharacter. Moe Riley, 
editor of the News Syndicate, says 
that though murder and violence in- 
trigue nineteen out of twenty read- 
ers, Gould has been struggling for 
twenty-eight years against the edi- 
torial reluctance to show violence 
literally. His villains are shot through 
the head, and you see the bullet en- 
ter and leave the skull. If there’s a 
bloody battle, Gould shows the 
blood. When a man is blown up, 
Gould diagrams the pieces in the 
air. Editors scream. 

““Sometimes I get canceled,” Gould 
grins, “but they always come back.” 

Another taboo is drinking, in 
spite of the boozy capers of Snuffy 
Smith. Let Dagwood have a glass 
of beer with his sandwich in Blondie 
and the roof falls in. This is still a 
Bible Belt country. 

Divorce may never be named, for 
fear of offending religious groups. 
A woman, a child or an animal may 
never be struck, even by villains, for 
fear of kid imitation. Politics are 
taboo, though Walt Kelly of Pogo 
dissents. 

“One reason for the sad condition 
of comics today,” Kelly says, “‘is 
that people are afraid to talk about 
a lot of things that are funny. It’s 
our duty to be funny. Poor Joe 
McCarthy was one of the funniest 
men we had, but when I poked fun 
at him in Pogo everybody got scared. 
Some papers canceled, with the ex- 
cuse that it was against their policy 
to have politics in comics. But I 
notice that when I poked fun at the 
Communists in Pogo, nobody can- 
celed.” 

Marriage is another headache of 
the strips. Comic readers identify 
with the characters and insist they 
lead the lives the readers do. If the 
characters don’t, this is taken as 
an insidious attack on the readers’ 
own lives. That’s why women readers 
are perpetually pestering the artists 
to get their heroes married. Mar- 
riages, however, are usually bad 
for the strips; they cut the heroes off 
from romantic attachments, and as 
Milt Caniff says: ““You’ve got to 
have love and kisses as the back- 
ground for jet-propulsion.” 

Though Chet Gould had Dick 
Tracy marry Tess Trueheart after 
an eighteen-year engagement, his 
strip wasn’t affected, because Gould 
reserves sex for his villains. 

“But you’ve got to have it,”” he 
says. ““Sex and physical danger are 
the two basic ingredients. Even 
grandfathers are interested in sex. 
Women like to see fashionably 
dressed heroines, and the sexy girls 
in underwear are as much for them 
as for the men.” 
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For Literature and Full Information: Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 589 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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rum Send for your FREE color folder 


“CITY OF PLEASANT MEMORIES” 
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FLORIDA 


Here's fun, relaxation and high 
adventure for the young in heart— 
You'll enjoy driving on the unspoil- 
ed miles of sun-drenched beaches — 
thrill to the surf and sand . ° 
feel the invigorating ocean breezes 
that keep Jacksonville cool the year 
‘round. For the sports minded there's 
fishing, golfing, tennis, class A base- 
ball and dog racing. There's sight- 
seeing, and fescinating tours that 
take you throvgh the annals of 
earliest American history—Relax and 
enjoy the balmy semmer evenings 
with Jacksonville's bright and lively 
night life. All this and more awaits 
you in Jacksonville, truly the City of 
Pleasant Memories. 


a 








K. FRANK WINCHELL, Manager 


—_ Tourist & Convention Bureau 


| Name 


Hemming Park Jacksonville 2, Florida 





Address 





City 





Ione _ State 
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T0TE- TOOTHERUSH 





Slip a handy little 
TOTE-TOOTHBRUSH kit 
into your purse or 
pocket and be 
equipped to brush 
your teeth anywhere, 
. any time. Full size 
(\\\toothbrush folds 
| away into “cigarette 
pack” size case along 
with tube of tooth 
paste. Keeps brush 
fresh, clean, sanitary. 
Sparkling plastic 
case in choice of beau- 
tiful colors. At drug, 
dept. stores, beauty 
shops and luggage 
shops everywhere. 


TOTE-BRUSH, INC., CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Speaking of underwear brings up 
the case of Caniff’s celebrated Miss 
Mizzou in Steve Canyon. Miss 
Mizzou is a sexy blonde in a trench 
coat. 

Her story is that she had to lam 
out of Alaska in a hurry and has 
nothing on under the coat. She has 
never taken it off, but Caniff keeps 
getting shocked letters about her 
all the time. 

(If you’d like to see what Miss 
Mizzou looks like without the 
trenchcoat, take a look at actress 
Bek Stines from the Copa chorus, 
now playing a bit in the movie Pa/ 
Joey. She was the model.) 





How much do cartoonists put 
themselves into their strips? Oddly, 
most of them resemble their art 
work. George McManus was the 
image of Jiggs in Bringing Up Father. 
Hank Ketchum is the spit of the 
father in Dennis, although Ketchum 
denies this hotly. Lee Falk looks like 
his Mandrake, the Magician. Otto 
Soglow looks like The Little King, 
without the beard. Rube Goldberg 
is as wild-looking as his inventions. 
Carl Rose, of The New Yorker, looks 
like any of the men cartooned in his 
panels. 

Although Chet Gould does not 
resemble Dick Tracy in features 





AN 


NEXT 


HOLIDAY 


Your July issue will contain— 
in addition to some 

of the most magnificent 
photographs of U.S. natural 
scenes that have ever 


articles by the following 
distinguished writers: 





IMPORTANT 
STATEMENT 


ABOUT 


MONTH'S 


appeared in any magazine— 


A. B. GUTHRIE, JR. © WRIGHT MORRIS 
CARL CARMER ®@ 
RACHEL CARSON ¢e@ 
GENE CAESAR © 
JACK SCHAEFER @ 


It is an issue 
we are proud to publish. 


Your July issue will be 

devoted entirely to the wonders 
and the beauties of Nature's 
America. It will be an issue, 
we are convinced, destined 

to become a collector’s item. 

It will be an issue you 

will want to preserve—to read 
and reread over the years. 


H. L. DAVIS 
WILLIAM SANSOM 
JACQUES BARZUN 


DONALD 
CULROSS PEATTIE 


THE EDITORS 
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(he’s probably not a good enough 
artist to draw himself), he resembles 
him in personality. When I asked 
Chet how he visualized Dick, he 
described him as: “Medium height, 
well built, moves easily on his feet. 
He’s a Midwesterner with a Chicago 
speech pattern, a baritone voice, and 
not affected. He speaks clearly and 
well, but not like an Englishman. 
Dick probably studied at Oklahoma 
A. & M.” This is an accurate de- 
scription of Gould himself. 

Although cartoonists are fecund 
contributors to the entertainment 
business, they are not a part of the 
entertainment world. Their work 
isolates them from life. Gould slaves 
six hours a day, seven days a week, 
fifty-two weeks a year on Dick 
Tracy. Other cartoonists work longer 
hours. They are solitary men. 

To have a successful strip syndi- 
cated is like owning a paid-up an- 
nuity. Strips like Dick Tracy net the 
artist some $5000 a week; the artist 
never has to worry about money 
again. But deadline pressures, and 
writing and drawing the equivalent 
of four novels a year imprison him. 
“The strip artists have a million- 
aire’s income,” Sylvan Byke, of King 
Features, says, “but they can’t live 
like millionaires. They can never 
stop working.” 

Why not? One would think that 
after a strip has had years of suc- 
cess, the artist would hire help and 
enjoy himself a little. The answer 
can be found in one of the touchiest 
aspects of the cartooning business. 

Very few artists own the strips 
they created. Most syndicates de- 
mand assignment of all rights from 
the artist as the price of accepting 
the feature. The artist signs a con- 
tract and shares in the royalties and 
exploitation, but he has only a con- 
tractual interest. The syndicate owns 
everything. 

One result of this outrageous situ- 
ation is that most artists must main- 
tain the fiction that they are essen- 
tial to the life of the strip. They 
claim they are constantly searching 
for assistants, but can never find the 
right man. Chet Gould swears he’s 
been trying to train a man to take 
over for him “‘in case of illness” but 
hasn’t been able to locate the right 
talent. The truth is, these are fright- 
ened men; they realize they’re ex- 
pendable. 

Think of the strips that have been 
taken over by other artists: Terry 
and the Pirates, The Gumps, Snuffy 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs., Captain Easy, 
Popeye, Gasoline Alley, Moon Mul- 
lins, a host of others. That’s the 
danger of folk tales. Once they’ve 
been created, anyone can tell them. 

And what’s the future of the comic 
strip? Alas, the ogre of advertising 


has turned its countenance on them. Un- 
able to stomach the costs of television, 
advertisers are eying the comics with 
intent to commandeer them as they 
have radio and television. You will be 
seeing cartoon strips with panels re- 
served for commercials. 

Philip Morris has led the way. After 
blowing a fortune on J Love Lucy and 
Mike Wallace, they are now sponsoring 


the Duke Handy strip, which started this 
April. It is an adventure strip with occa- 
sional panels devoted to advertising. Ev- 
ery so often Duke holds up the action to 
offer somebody a cigarette while he 
makes complimentary remarks about 
his sponsor. Outdoor scenes, by spooky 
coincidencr, always seem to take place 
in front of giant billboards plugging 
Philip Morris. 





This is the final accolade. Comics 
are now worthy of pollution. Chet 
Gould and Dick Tracy may be hang- 
ing on the edge of the cliff any day 
now. Will no one appear to save the 
country boy from the city slicker who 
is attempting to ravish the last vir- 
gin of mass entertainment? Buy to- 
morrow’s paper and see. (POW! BAM! 


ZOK!) THE END 











HERE IS THE NEW ARGUS C-44 


The new Argus C-44 is indeed an 
astonishing camera — it fairly 
bristles with features you look 
hopefully for in other cameras 
costing hundreds of dollars more. 


For example .. . It is the only 
camera at or near its price that 
offers you the versatility of inter- 
changeable lenses on a lightning- 
fast bayonet-type mount. It brings 
you the convenience of a quick- 
computing, lens-coupled range- 
finder-viewfinder . . . the precision 
of a Cintagon f:2.8 lens and 1/300 
shutter. 


That is not all. This new C-44 for 
1958 is equipped with a split- 
second thumb lever film advance 
that lets you take pictures as fast 
as you can flick your thumb and 
trip the shutter. You know what 
that means: you can stop action 
while it is active, even do story- 
telling sequence work. 


Would you like more? The re- 
markable C-44 even goes so far as 
to give you a rapid film rewind 
crank that fits down into the 
frame, pops up when you're ready 
to use it, lets you reload your 
camera in a twinkling. All these 
features are built-in, and all are 
included in the price. 


And there is an exciting new 
accessory: a variable-power turret 
viewfinder (shown on camera). 
This new viewfinder gives you a 
full-size image of what each acces- 
sory lens sees. Cost: $24.95. 


It all adds up to this one last 
thought: you ought to get your 
hands on the talented new Argus 
C-44—soon. The price is $99.95. 


C-44 ACCESSORIES: 


100mm Telephoto Lens: $59.50. 35mm 
Wide-angle Lens: $56.50. 50mm f:1.9 
Cintagon Lens: $89.50. L-44 Clip-on 
Exposure Meter: $17.50 with case. 
Flash: $8.25. California Saddle 
Leather Case: $12.50. 


argus 


Argus Cameras, 





ANOTHER FINE SYLVANIA PRODUCT 


...1ts ability goes far beyond its price 


The talented new Argus C-44 with rare-earth Cintagon f:2.8 lens 
and new variable-power turret viewfinder attached. Surrounding it 
are its accessory 100mm Telephoto and 35mm Wide-angle lenses. 
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¥! 


the thoughtful thing: telephone ahead and let them 


When you're traveling, and you de- 
cide to visit friends along the way, do 
know when you’re coming. 

Hosts appreciate knowing beforehand when folks 
from out of town are stopping by. 

A call ahead makes sure your friends are home, 
and avoids disappointments. 


KG) 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ox 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. Lar 4 iL 
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YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person : 


First 3 Minutes Each Added 
For example: Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies | 
; Person Station to allcalis) 
Chicago to Toledo We 60¢ 15¢ 
New Orleans to Houston $120 80¢ 20¢ ; 
Detroit to New York $145 95¢ 25¢ 
' 
Philadelphia to Indianapolis 1% 31% 3¢ 1 
' 
Washington, D.C., to 
Los Angeles $300 $200 55¢ i 
i 
These rates apply nights after 6 o'clock and all day Sunday. i 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 








Empress Chinchilla Wrap by Revillon - New York - Paris 


After Dinner—a DRAM* of DRAMBUIE 
the cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


For a luxurious after-dinner adventure, 
there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie. 
Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, 
Drambuie is truly a whiff of the heather, 
with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour. 


Drambuie was the personal liqueur of 
Prince Charles Edward and has been made 


in Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s secret recipe. For more than 200 
years it has delighted discriminating pal- 
ates the world over. 


Enjoy Drambuie in the traditional cordial 
glass or on the rocks—with twist of lemon 
peel if desired. 


*Dram—A small drink. When the drink is Drambuie, a luxurious after-dinner adventure. 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. « 


Sele Distributors for the U.S.A. 
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Families enjoy a luxurious new way of life aboard the 
new 42-ft. Constellation! Complete cruising accom- 
modations for eight, with private master stateroom, 
richly appointed saion, walk-around side decks, spa- 
cious flush aft deck. Twin engines up to 400 hp, 
speeds to 25 mph; diesel power optional. 


Preferred for value! Praised for beauty! Planned for you! 


NEW Ckhtesx + Conse 
for ‘5 


oO 


For 1958, Chris-Craft brings you boating 
at its value-packed, comfort-planned, fun- 
filled best! Choose from spirited new sports 





boats, smart new family cruisers, magnifi- 
cent new motor yachts . . . in all, 40 incom- 
parable models, 17 ft. thru 65 ft., with 
advanced new styling, new power options, 
exciting new arrangement plans and inte- 
rior appointments. See your dealer, today. 
and select your 1958 Chris-Craft—standard 
of value the world over for fine motor boats. 


Chris-Craft Division, Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano Beach, Florida 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


Faraway places are a cinch for the new 32-ft. Commander! Sleek 
clipper bow, visored bridge and cabin roofs, rakish transom give it 
a look of eager action. Live-aboard comfort for six, with modern 
galley, dinette, enclosed toilet compartment. Streamlined hardtop 
standard. Engines to 350 hp, speeds to $2 mph. 


Fun! It’s there for you at the wheel of the spirited new 21-ft. 
Continental with landau top (optional extra). For water skiing, 
fishing, or fast-action sports cruising, you'll be the envy of your 
crowd! Seats eight in comfort. Sliding aircraft-type canopy re- 
tracts into hardtop. Engines to 300 hp give speeds to 43 mph! 





